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Mannesmann offers a complete range 
of seamless steel tubular products 


for the extraction, conveyance 





and processing of mineral oils 
Oil country tubular goods manufactured 
to API standards 


y* 


Casing 

Drill Pipe with tool joints 
Tubing 

Pipe lines for conveying oil n> 
Pipes and tubes for refineries “aaeh? 
and cracking plants— | 
made of carbon and alloy steels 


MANNESMANN EXPORT AS 


London Representatives : 
MANNEX (LONDON) LTD., 
66 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





ViCtoria 6565 
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There need 


THE FIRST TRACE OF SMOKE (BEFORE ANY FLAME IS GENERATED) 
is sensed by the Minerva Nuclear Detector, which immediately operates an alarm or brings 
automatic fire-fighting equipment into action. In tests carried out by public bodies concerned 


with fire prevention, the Minerva Detector has responded up ‘to. an hour earlier than 
conventional heat sensitive devices. 





THE SENSITIVE ELEMENT IN THE MINERVA NUCLEAR DETECTOR | 

is an ionisation chamber, in which there is a smail-quantity of radium continually emitting 
streams of radio-active particles. The interception. of these particles by the merest trace of 
“live ’ smoke instantly triggers an alarm. The Minerva Detector is on the watch -24. hours 
a day, yet it consumes no current while on guard. 


another 


ONE MINERVA DETECTOR GUARDS 1,000 SQ. FT. OF FLOOR SPACE 
groups of detectors being connected to a combined control unit and signal panel, which 
indicates the point at which the alarm originates. If required, the alarm can be automatically 


transmitted to the Fire Station or watch office, or it can be arranged to activate fire-fighting 
equipment on the spot. 


butlding 


USERS OF THE MINERVA FIRE PREVENTION SYSTEM include the Admiralty, Air Minisiry, 


Ministry of Supply, G.P.O., British Electricity Authority and London Transport Executive ; it has 
béen installed also in factories, department stores, warehouses, museums and offices throughou! 
Britain. No building or equipment protected by Minerva has ever been destroyed by fire. 





THE RENTAL OF MINERVA FIRE PREVENTION EQUIPMENT 
(including. the cost of installation and servicing) to protect, say, 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
would work out at approximately 1}d. per sq. ft. per year. The price for purchase would 


work out at about 1/- per sq. ft. Installation can be carried out by any competent 
electrical contractor. 


re 


An illustrated brochure has been produced giving full details of the 
Minerva Fire Prevention System. Please write for your copy to : The 
Minerva Detector Company Ltd., Richmond, Surrey. (Richmond 6431) 
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For long life and comfort 


there’s nothing like leather 


lssued by The Dreased Hide Leather Publicity Committee, Leather Trade House, Barter St., WO) 
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_ EDITION 


T enlarged edition of 
AERONAUTICS, printed in 
English, French and Spanish 
and superbly illustrated 
throughout, is packed with 
information on British 
aviation. Special features 
include ; — 


* Comprehensive 
46-page guide to 
British aircraft. 

* Analysis of the 
Herald, a new British 
aeroplane for export. 
* Tactical influences 
on the design of 
first-line fighters. 

* Up-to-the-minute 
articles covering the 
British aircraft 


industry and current 
research for ' 


advanced designs... 
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At a basic cost of 


With tape, spool and 
dust cover. 
Ourfit (Back-spacing 
microphone and dic- 
tation pads) 7 gns. 
Transcription Outfit 
(earphone and foot 
switch) 6 gns. 


Ask for a demonstration at your nearest office equipment specialists, 
comprehensive 


SE SS SS NS SS NS eS 


DICTATING MACHINE 


Measuring only 11} by 9} inches and weighing under 
12 Ibs. the Stenorette is a miracle of compact, foolproof 
electronic brilliance. It is designed to give a complete 
dictation and transcription service. 


Using magnetic tape, the Stenorette records 25 minutes 
of dictation; takes down conference minutes verbatim; 
can record, by means of a small, easily attached acces- 
sory, both sides of important telephone conversations. 
The same tape can be used and re-used indefinitely. 
An automatic volume control suppresses unwanted 
background noises and maintains the recording at the 
ideal level for transcription. Play-back is immediate; 
erasure automatic. 





(micr 


*S’ model is a de-luxe version. In addition to 
ha many advantages of the Stenorette it has facilities 
for automatic back-spacing. Controlled from the 
hand microphone it enables the user to make on-the- 
spot corrections of words or phrases. 


37 gns. 


Dictating 





or write for fully illustrated, 


ive brochure to: 
GRUNDIG (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., Dept. E, 
GRUNDIG HO 


39/41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.Ct. 





Address 
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sensemenenes -sgr-penmemmeveupeonetenes: 


(Electronics Division Gos Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd) 





905 


Every office desk has room for a 


At a basic cost of 35 gas. 


With spool and dust cover. Dictating Outfit 
ephaes and dictation pads) 6 gns. Tran- 
scription Outfit (earphone and foot switch) 6 gns. 


L Stenorette’S' — for Super 
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STENORETTE DICTATING / TRANSCRIBING MACHINES 
... the finest office asset since shorthand 
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Looks a tall order, that; yet the answer’s simple- 
the Towelmaster. Goie are the days of 
unspeakable roller towels, of paper-strewn 
floors like Hampstead Heath. At a pull, the 
Towelmaster presents a length of soft, dry, 
laundry-fresh towel. It gives as satisfactory 

’ and as pleasant a dry as a towel in one’s own 
house. The same pull automatically winds up a 
used portion into a separate compartment of 
the gleaming white Towelmaster cabinet. 


Yet it’s far from being the case that the 
Towelmaster is for board-room leyel only. 
It’s inexpensive enough for installation 
everywhere. Look at the figures. Each roll of 
towelling—all you have to pay for- costs a 

ie Minimum usage is only one roll per 
cabinet per week for a minimum of two 
Towelmasters. All else is. free - fitting, 
maintenance, replacement . . . no other 
charges whatsoever. 


Each roll gives an honest-to-goodness dry 
to 180 pairs of hands. If that wasn’t enough 
for 5/-, think of the goodwill gained from 
staff and visitors, of the added prestige 
conferred by these sparkling Towelmaster 
cabinets. And consider, above all else, this 
bargain price for a clean bill of health. 

We welcome your enquiries, 


| 2 ADVANCE 


oy ese Advance Linen Services Ltd (Dept. T.13) 
' . » Stratton House, Piccadilly, London W1 
e3 Telephone: Mayfair 8886. 
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WHOLESALER Australian Ah8 
helps the Leading Lady .. Sea 
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flight crew who serve you on Qantas Super Constellation 





































” — a ae Tee hoes airliners. And such service! If you’re travelling to Australia TEES SE 
Manutacture receiv ° : ote oye 
bulk orders in advance of the seasons and thus ensures via North America, your finest way across the Pacific is the "aM 
on even fone ae ee — an Qantas Super Constellation Service from San Francisco or ‘a BAN: Ree 
e saves the ex w a large sales an a : i : y ae 
distribution organisation, of credit control and in- Vancouver to Sidney (via Honolulu and Fiji). Qantas “hE eR 
creased office work. He avoids «he problem of finding giant Super Constellations _ We ie 
storage space for mounting stocks awaiting delivery. Iso fly f oa EN . (FE 
The Wholesaler orders early, takes delivery for stock a eee vy Me : 
and pays quickly, thus enabling the Manufacturer to Australia via the Far A ee te 
buy further raw materials In textiles, the distribution E Both s on. * “% } ¥ 
channel of Manufacturer—Wholesaler—Retailer has ee eee +2 
consistently proved economically sound. part of 60,000 miles : ry ‘ 
: of Qantas air routes as Be 
This is the SECOND of a series of four announcements linking 25 countries 3 . % fy 
describing how the Textile Wholesaler helps the Manu- ‘ \ ; Ny. j 
‘acturer, the Retailer and the Nation. on 5 continents. a 
Issued by ’ , 3 
The WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 Cannon St., London, E.C4 Q A N | | i : 
; ~ 
. 
GL = NY i | i- | D Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., in assoc. with B.O.A.C., B.E.A.and TEAL ! ; 
i AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE } “4 . j 
\ ‘ i 
: x 
\ 4 
It is important to con- 
trol the flow in rivers. to 
prevent the damage and ‘ ; 
devastation caused by See 
floods. Fs 
Glenfield Sluice ‘ 
Gates are performing . 
this very function in xed 
rivers and water courses Soe 
throughout the world. Pat 
—— a ~, .% 
yee Bae : ‘ 2 eS ie + 


; : Consult your usual appointed Travel Agent, any office of 
tat iy, " 14 B.0.A.C, or QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD Ry 
ag geneetd for oe hundred y 69 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W1 = PHONE MAYFAIR 9200 ee 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS; KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND | Feel ae 
““s—==so=sssn=enrsninssensgustiten sia yhesienpetnseiisiensieasamareemnnsiitinntinsistts B 
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‘THE TRUTH ABOUT 
INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 





Though Independent Television is only 
11 weeks old, much is known of its progress. For, 
since the first night, the fortunes of both ITV and 
BBC have been mapped minute by minute, auto- 
matically, without human intervention. The 
robots which do this are meters attached to the 
television sets in two representative sampies of 
London homes : they record every minute whether 
the set is switched on and, if so, to which of the 
rival programmes it is tuned. Owners of these 
meters are two research organisations entirely 
independent of both ITV and BBC and com- 
peting with each other — the A. C. Nielsen Co. 
Ltd., and Television Audience Measurement Ltd, 


* 


Findings of both companies tally closely 
(though they differ inevitably from BBC informa- 
tion based on the older method of personal 
interviews with adults only and therefore liable 
to certain human errors). The automatic findings 
of the two independent research companies, when 
averaged, show that the following progress has 
been achieved by Independent Television :— 


Of some 1,595,000 television sets in the London 
region, those able to receive ITV programmes 
increased in the first nine weeks from 176,000 
to 445,000—a leap of 154%. Within three 
months, therefore, ITV is reaching nearly one- 
third of all potential homes. 


Every week, some 20,000 new households are 
added to the ITV audience by set conversion or 
purchase. 


An average of six weeks’ meter readings shows 
that, of those able to view and viewing either 
ITV or BBC programmes on Sundays, 77% 


choose ITV. On Saturdays, the average is a 
little lower—65%. For peak programmes, be- 
tween 80% and 90% choose ITV. 


Owing to the wildfire growth of the audience, 
advertisers whose vision helped to build com- 
mercial television have seen the cost per 1,000 
viewers of their advertisements more than 
halved within three months. 


* 


Quite naturally, there are those who are 
not over-anxious for the success of Independent 
Television. Each for his own reason cries wolf— 
some may fear a loss of £10,000,000 advertise- 
ment revenue to a rival medium in its first year. 
Others make the retiming of a programme, 
routine in older organisations a cause célebre. 
Incontestable trends are contested. Given a 
proper balance of fact, however, this is the stuff 
of free discussion and entertainment which ITV 
was created to preserve. 


And will preserve. For few could be expected 
to foresee that. after so short a time, week-end 
commercial television in London would be a 
firmly-established favourite with between two- 
thirds and three-quarters of the joint ITV-BBC 
audience. Yet that, and no less, is the 11-week 
achievement of Independent Television. 


STOP PRESS: The A. C. Nielsen Co. Ltd., reports 
that the 10 most popular television programmes in the 
week ending November 27 were all ITV programmes: 
(1) Take Your Pick. (2) Sunday Night at the Palla- 
dium*, (3) I Love Lucy*, (4) Robin Hood*, (5) 
Theatre Royal*, People are Funny*, Saturday Show- 
time* (all equal), (6) Roy Rogers*, Dragnet, Love and 
Kisses. (*programmes supplied by ATV). 


Issued in the interests of accuracy by Associated Television Ltd., Television House, Kingsway, London w.c.2. 


(ITV Programme Contractors for London weekends and Midland weekdays) 
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vital to the National economy, | * i | 
and vital to you, the Industrialist — | BS t 
it can halve your fuel. bill. ate 


A thermally insulated lining applied to the roof of an industrial building can reduce | 

the annual fuel consumption by up to 6 tons for every 1,000 sq. ft. of structure. | eh 
‘Paramount’ Insulating Gypsum Plaster Board provides the highest degree of ' | 
thermal insulation at competitive cost and you get maximum fire protection as a yont BR 


welcome bonus. 
Write for our brochure on this subject or consult our Technical Advisory Service ie : : . x 
. li 1 : a : S 


THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD (MANUFACTURING) LIMITED 


BATH HOUSE 82 PICCADILLY LONDON, W.t. Tel: GROsvenor 8311 
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Welcome 
to the 


committee 


Mr. 


Devoncroft... 


\ 7HEN Mr. Devoncroft recently accepted 
the vicar’s invitation to be on the com< 
mittee of the Church Fabric Fund, nobody was surprised. Often 
he is asked to serve on committees, and almost as often he 
consents—for, like most busy people, he can usually find time to 
take on yet another commitment. 
Mr. Devoncroft, a man in his mid-thirties, holds a senior 
executive position at a large engineering works in Warwickshire; 
and there he is respected as much for his personality as for un- 
doubted competence at his work. 
At the factory or at home, he is one of those people to whom 
others inevitably bring their troubles, knowing that they will 
receive complete understanding allied -with shrewd practical 
advice. He is on the Parish Council, adviser to the Youth Club, 
and prominent in local Civil Defence circles. His inventive mind 
appreciates useful gadgets that save time and labour but, being 
a skilled amateur carpenter, he has the craftsman’s dislike of 
shoddy workmanship. 
Because his impact on those around him stems from happy person- 
al relationships with people from all walks of life, his decisions 
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and judgments are valued, his preferences and tastes noted. 
He and his wife take The Listener because like many others, 
they unaccountably miss broadcast talks, previously marked as 
a “must” in Radio Times. He also turns with interest to the 
numerous articles in The Listener on social, economic and 
historical problems, and enjoys pitting his wits against a weekly 
crossword that ranges from the intriguing to the frankly diabolical. 
Mr. Devoncroft is only one out of thousands* who like 7he 
Listener because , the variety and value of its articles. 
The Listener thus’ enjoys considerable prestige with well- 
informed people who are respected—and emulated—by others. 
Advertisers who wish to appeal directly and economically to this 
discriminating and influential market will find no better medium 
than the advertisement pages of The Listener. 

*Average weekly net sales (A.B.C.) January - June 1955, 139,752 





Carries influence with influential people 


A BBC PUBLICATION. ALL ENQUIRIES TO TOM HENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON. wa 
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FOOD MIXER 38/6d. 
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[Wiekof successrvr MEN 
-.~—sWHAVE PRESTIGE 


If you were to look into the kitchen of any 
woman whose husband has made his mark, 
more often than not you would find 
‘Prestige’ Housewares. And the reason’s 
not far to seek. These beautiful 

and practical products are the 
obvious choice of people for 
whom only the best will 
do. This year be really 
thoughtful and 
give ‘Prestige’ to 


those important 


SOME people on your 
OTHER Christmas list. 
IDEAS 


‘Prestige’ House- 
wares are ideal for 
business gift-giving because 


they bring pleasure and real pride of 


PRESTIGE’ WALLTYPE 
\N OPENER 39/64 


FEEREEEREERERESEEEEE HERES PEER REE 


possession, not just to one person, but to the entire 
family. It’s so easy to send the right thing. Just 
hand your Christmas list to your secretary and ask her 


to visit any store where fine housewares are sold. They'll have 





- a wide selection of ‘Prestige’... for your customers and for you. 


PREST iar IMPERIAL 
Illustrated ‘is the ‘Prestige’ Holdster Set at 103]-. 


be M4 , THE GREATEST NAME 
estige IN HOUSEWARES 


MADE BY PLATERS & STAMPERS LTD., PRESTIGE HOUSE, 14/18 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 





PRESTIGE’ SBE OF 
\(PCHEN TOOLS 105/- 
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“Yes, he said I needn’t take on extra staff after all...°’ 


“YOu KNOW when our orders were go- 
ing up and up? Our accountant told me 
we might have to take on more staff. So 
we decided to call in the Burroughs man. 


record-keeping systems, and well qualified 
to work with your accountant and auditor. 

He has a complete knowledge of mech- 
anized accounting. But he won’t propose 


It couldn’t do any harm and his advice 
was free ... As it is, I'm more than glad. 
He went into the details with our account- 
ant, then showed us how we could 
mechanize our accounting at low cost— 
and save a lot of overtime. He certainly 
knew his job...” 

The Burroughs man is always at your 
disposal without cost. He is an experi- 
enced adviser on ail accounting and 


changing your accounting methods just 
to suit certain machines. Rather, after a 
full analysis of your problem, he will 
make proposals for a rapid, economical 
and workable solution. 

If he does recommend a new system, 
he will prepare a detailed plan for it and 
help you get it working smoothly. He will 
make sure you continue to get full benefit 
from any Burroughs machine you install. 


Whatever your business, large or smal! — 
‘if you have an accounting problem, the 
Burroughs man can help you solve it. 
Burroughs make the world’s widest range 
of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. 

Call in the Burroughs man as soon as 
you like— you’re committed to nothing 
and his advice is free. You'll find the 
number of your nearest Burroughs office 
in your local telephone book. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Ltd., Avon House, 356- 
366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 





FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


One Burroughs man solved this problem. The 
Phonotas Co. Ltd. (weekly telephone cleaning and 
sterilizing service) have 80,000 separate accounts, 
and until recently, inLondon and in provincial 
offices, figures were copied by hand. As this led to 
errors and delays, they called in this Burroughs 
man, Mr. J. G. Winterbottom (left). He showed 
Phonotas how, with just two typewriter-account- 
ing machines and two abbreviated-description 
accounting machines, they: could halve their 
accounting time, and obtain up-to-date figures— 
all without extra staff 
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Put a 
Unicorn on 
your Christ- 
mas present 
list if you have 
a much-loved hus- 
band, a smart young 
son a nice rich uncle, 
or a business friend who 
will appreciate a really fine 
briefcase when they see it. Give 

a Unicorn and you give something that will last for ever 
—a briefcase superbly created by skilled craftsmen in 
fine leather, beautifully stitched and hand-finished, able 
to take in masses of papers without distorting its hand- 
some slim outline. 

He would take special pride in the immaculate 
model illustrated which is a “Combination” case in two 
senses : (a) retractable handles permit under-arm use as 
a folio case, or, when the contents are more bulky, carry- 
ing as a briefcase—(b) the unique lock is a precision-made 
brass combination lock of miniature proportions designed 
for exclusive use on Unicorn products. Seven roomy 
compartments for files and loose papers, and two small 
ones for business cards, etc. 

Model C.F.—Natural coach hide, 18° x12” ... £880 
(15}" x 104" .... £7.18.0) 
Golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin 18 x 12”, £9.13.0 
C152" x 10%"... £9.3.0) 

Hand grained black morocco, 15}” x 10}, £10.10.0 : ay 
All are available without lock—less 10/6d. Post free and tax free in U.K. 

Obtainable at the Unicorn 
yy Showroom, 39, Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, W.1 (Hyde Park 8939) ; 
2 ts or by post direct from the work benches at Woodhill Works 
(Hy Ss (Dept. ET11), Bury, Lancs. Bury 2133. U.S.A. orders and enquiries: 
& meal s Sterling International. 225 Kearny Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
{ s a * ” 

L3 Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. 



















Retractable handles 
for under-arm use. 
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* 5 4 / 
its an Anglepoise. i 
This wonder lamp really lets you see what you’re doing. A finger 
touch beams its searching light on intricate detail . . . a finger touch 
flicks it away. It stays put at any angle, any position, never sags 
or droops, and requires only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. 

Itcomes in Black, Cream, or Cream-and-Gold and costs from 
97/7 at any electrician’s or stores (or you can send for fully 
descriptive booklet 35). 


tion lock exclusive to 
Unicorn. 














“Terry (nnttepotin is the cleverest lamp 4 


Sole Makers : Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., Redditch, Worcs. 
Pat. all countries TAS2A 
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ALBERT E. REED & CO. LID 
can develop naturally. 
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Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maiilsione 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD ~- EMPIRE PAPER Mii (5 LTD 
THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD al 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD + BROOKGATF INDUSTRI!‘ 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
THE THOMPSON & NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO. 111) 
NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
POWELL MANUPACTURING CO. LTD 
REED FLONG ‘ REED PAPER HYGIENE LTD 
E. R. FREEMAN & WERCOT? LIp * REED PAPER SALFS | 1D 


Head Office: 105 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Mr Attlee’s Era 


HIS is not a week in which to concentrate on issuing exhorta- 

tions to the new leader of the Labour party, whoever h¢ may 

turn out to be. It is a week in which to try to pass comment 
on the record of the old one, Historians will be wise to pay closer 
attention to the phenomenon of Clement Attlee than some of his 
contemporaries have done. 

It has been usual for Mr Attlee’s detractors to portray him as-a 
meek and colourless little man, as “ the sheep in sheep’s clothing” ; 
in fact, however, the greatest single contribution that Mr Attlee made 
to British political history was that, by the strength of his character, 
he seized much greater power over his Labour Government of 1945 
than his party thought it had given him, It has been usual for Mr 
Attlee’s sympathisers to portray him as Labour’s magnet for the 
floating vote, to say that “Mr Attlee has gone round the country 
looking like the sort of man who might be suspected of voting for Mr 
Attlee ”; in fact, however, in domestic policy (though not always in 
external matters), he has been on what is called the left of his party. 
His early roots lay beside all those strange turn-of-the-century rebels 
against Edwardian society, with their exaggerated moustaches, beards 
and ideals, If Mr Attlee had been born in Petrograd, instead of in 
Putney, he would quite certainly have thrown bombs in his youth. 
Many of his successes, and some of his failures, have been founded on 
the fact that nobody has ever quite believed this. 

His great success was that he kept control. over the Labour party 
in a period when circumstances led it out of the wilderness. He was 
not elected as leader in order to keep that control ; indeed in 1935 
the party thought that it was electing him for precisely the opposite 
reason. In reaction to. the MacDonald tragedy, successive Labour 
conferences in the 1930s had laid down that control over the details 
of policy and management under any future Labour Government— 
stretching even to choice of the members of Labour Cabinets—should 
lie much less with any Labour Prime Minister and much more with 
the rank and file of the party. If Mr Attlee had obeyed these 
instructions, and the party had thought that he was just the man to do 
so, then one shudders to think how slowly Labour—with some of its 
rank-and-file’s roots embedded in pacifism, anti-Americanism. and 
roseate sympathy with Russia—would have adjusted its foreign policy 
in the postwar years. For under this system Mr Attlee would not have 
had Ernest Bevin at the Foreign Office to help him. 

But the party did not understand its Mr Attlee, any more than the 
British public has usually done. When he was called to the Palace in 
1945, he assumed—in his own words, without any justification, and to 
Professor Laski’s barely stifled annoyance—that Labour’s conference 
resolutions of the 1930s had been “tacitly dropped.” He seized 
power over the personalities of his Government by what—in Labour 
party terms--must be called a singularly unconstitutional coup d'etat, 
and he maintained it tightly throughout his six years in office. By 
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doing so—the judgment here is Mr R. T. McKenzie’s 
—Mr Attlee “ has done more than any other individual 
to help the Labour party to adjust itself to the 
realities of political power as it operates at the highest 
level in the British system of Cabinet Government.” 
This is his most noble political epitaph. 

But there has been a reverse side to the medal. 
Although Mr Attlee has been a much more powerful 
personality than the general public has suspected, he 
has also been a much lazier one. This has shown itself, 


‘ in particular, in his unwillingness to reassess old 


policies on domestic issues. During his period in office, 
his recipe for these was to listen to his colleagues’ con- 
flicting ideas ; and then to plump for, and try to drive 
through, a policy that was usually slightly to the left 
of the views expressed by senior members of an 
increasingly right wing Cabinet. It was Mr Attlee, for 
example, who ordered the implementation of steel 
nationalisation at a time when even Sir Stafford Cripps 
was veering away from it. 

It will be said that all this is past history now. But 
the greatest current question in British politics is 
whether it is or not. For, although Mr Attlee has gone, 
he has done his best to create a successor in his own 
image. Mr Attlee’s strategy has quite clearly been to 
bide his time for retirement so that Mr Gaitskell, the 
short-odds favourite for the leadership, has been 
induced to patch up personal alliances with men on the 
left of the party. By this means, Mr Attlee may hope, 
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Mr Gaitskell (if he gets the succession) may be per- 
suaded to lead the party on the Attlee formula, of keep- 
ing a constant opening to the left ; and Mr Attlee can 
justly say that this formula has enabled him to lead a 
great political party for a longer period than any other 
politician in this century. 

But there is a great difference between 1935 and 
1955. The difference is that at the time of Mr Attlee’s 
accession Fabian Socialism stood on the progressive side 
of politics in this country—on the side towards which 
the forces of democracy and industrial awareness were 
destined to drive the British electorate. But 
now the British electorate does not seem to be 
moving towards old-fashioned Socialism; on the 
contrary, the forces of the mew industrial and 
social revolutions seem very likely to drive the elec- 
torate away from it. To follow a compromise policy, 
with a bias towards the left, therefore would not promise 
to keep the party a little in advance of the British 
people ; it would be more likely to keep the party 
lagging a little further behind them. This is the 
problem to which the new leader of Labour would be 
wise to turn his mind, once the personal excitements 
of the next few weeks are over. Mr Attlee has said 
that Labour should no longer be led by men attuned 
to the Victorian age. But it would be a great mistake 
to assume that this means that the new leader can use 
the formula that brought Labour success in the 
Georgian age. Forward, instead, to the Elizabethan one. 


Conscience and the Bomb 


EITHER the Government nor its critics have so 
far put forward a wholly convincing case for or 
against the suspension of hydrogen bomb tests. The 
Government gives the impression of having been caught 
off balance by a perfectly predictable left hook from 
Moscow. Instead of replying to last week’s Soviet 
proposal either with a hard-and-fast offer to join “in 
three-power consultations on the subject, or with a 
plain statement of the technical reasons for delaying 
a decision (either of which would have counteracted the 
propaganda effect of the Russian broadcast), the Prime 
Minister has combined a vague wiilingness to “ discuss 
these matters at any time ” with a suggestion that no- 
thing short of a comprehensive disarmament agreement 
will really settle the problem. He has also introduced 
a quite different objection by implying that Britain 
would not now be willing to accept the suspension of 
tests because, unlike Russia and America, this country 
has not yet exploded a hydrogen bomb. The total effect 
is one of indecision and hesitation. 

But the Government’s case at least has the merit of 
recognising that the issue is really a technical one, and 
that even the scientists who alone have access to all the 
facts on which a judgment can be based are far from 


unanimous about it.- The instinctive reaction of the © 


ordimary man to the hydrogen bomb is a recoil of 


horror ; and he is tempted to snatch at any chance to 
put it under international control, however limited. If 
it cannot be banned altogether—and most people would 
agree (however reluctantly) that that is not at present 
practical politics—can at least the test explosions, with 
their radio active “fall-out,” be stopped ? Instinct 
says that it would be better than nothing. But an 
emotional snap judgment is a dangerous way of taking 
a decision that might seriously lower the weight of the 
deterrent, and thus reduce the chances of peace itself. 
In this region of paradoxes, it may be true that ‘0 
explode the bomb in tests helps to prevent its being 
dropped. in earnest. . 

Nor is this all. The issue is further complicated 
by the fact that one motive of those who call for a 
suspension seems to be a desire to salvage from the 
debris of Geneva at least one small but shining frag- 
ment of East-West. collaboration ; which is admirable, 
but largely irrelevant. The best the plain man can do 
is to study the few crumbs of evidence the scientists 
have let drop from their table, and try to draw his con- 
clusions from them as level-headedly as possible. 

Three chief questions. seem to be involved. First, 
would it be possible to ensure that an international 
agreement not to permit test explosions was being 
honoured ? If not, further discussion is pointless. But, 
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if it seems reasonably likely that violations could be 
detected, is it established that further tests would be 
dangerous enough to warrant their suspension ? And, 
thirdly, could they be suspended without affecting the 
“great deterrent” on which the security of the free 
world relies ? Only if the answer to both these ques- 
tions is a clear “ yes ” can it be unhesitatingly said that 
tests should be stopped. 

The problem of “policing” an agreement leads 
straight into the difficulty of defining the kinds of 
weapon on which tests are to be halted. It is generally 
agreed that these should be confined to what are called 
“weapons of mass destruction,” and should exclude 
tactical atomic devices. The latter are already part of 
the standard equipment of western armies, and to 
restrict their development would jeopardise the whole 
system of defence. But where is the dividing line ? 
“Weapons of mass destruction ” certainly includes both 
hydrogen bombs proper and the sort of super hydrogen 
bomb with a uranium jacket—the fission-fusion-fission 
variety—that the Americans set off at Bikini in March, 
1954, and the Russians have just exploded in Siberia ; 
but does it not also include the bigger kinds of atom 
bomb, which are now many times more destructive 
than the comparative squibs which obliterated 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki? Would the ban on tests 
apply only to bombs, or to rocket warheads and shells 
as well? And which category would intercontinental 
missiles come under ? In practice, the only ban that is 
likely to be effective—and therefore the only one that it 
would be wise to propose—is a prohibition of bangs 
so big that they can be detected by the other side. But 
that may also be all that is necessary, for it may be 
that the only bangs that are dangerous to other countries 
are those that they could at once detect and denounce. 


* 


The second question to be answered is just how much 
danger to health is really involved in these test explo- 
sions. Of all aspects of the problem, this is the one in 
which clear thought gets most bogged down in emotion 
and scientific uncertainty. But it appears that the chief 
danger lies not in the “ fall-out” immediately round 
where the bomb is detonated (although the Bikini tests 
last year showed that even here a miscalculation can kill 
unsuspecting passers-by), but in the semi-permanent 
increase in the radioactivity of the atmosphere which 
follows each explosion. It is difficult to estimate where 
the danger level is passed ; it is said that in some parts 
of the world—in Tibet and certain areas of Sweden, for 
example—the inhabitants appear to thrive despite a 
Permanent local level of radioactivity higher than that 
thought healthy for workers in British atom plants. 

_It would help to raise the standard of public discus- 
sion if scientists close to these experiments were allowed 
to express their views rather more freely. As it is, the 
public has to rely on the calculation of scientists work- 
ing outside the Atomic Energy Authority, who cannot 
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have direct access to the facts. Professor Rotblat, for 
instance, has hazarded a guess that 75 explosions of 
the size of the 2954 Bikini test, spread over the next 
30 years, would double the average level of radiation 
in the atmosphere. Not all physicists will accept his 
figures, and in any case it is far from sure that such a 
doubling of radiation would have any serious effect. 
But a good many scientists would feel alarm if the level 
of radiation were to show signs of markedly exceeding 
that figure. A tentative conclusion is that the danger 
of the tests to human health has not yet reached the 
critical point, but that it may well do so if they continue 
at the present rate for a few more years. 


* 


But there is also a quite different danger—that 
stopping the tests would weaken the deterrent against 
aggression. Are occasional explosions.necessary if our 
stocks of nuclear weapons are to be perfected ? Prob- 
ably most scientists will say that they are, though no 
convincing consensus of learned opinion has yet been 
published. It seems fair to say, however, that here the 
experts’ evidence should be taken with a grain of salt, 
in view of the technician’s natural zeal for testing his 
theories as thoroughly as he can. It is, after all, less 
important for the West to keep exact step-for-step 
equality with Russia in nuclear development than to 
ensure that it can command enough weapons—and 
their means of delivery—to provide an effective 
deterrent. This poses a particularly searching question 
for Britain. Supposing that America and Russia (both 
of which have exploded hydrogen bombs) were willing 
to agree to a suspension of tests, would Britain (which 
is making the bomb but has not yet tested it) feel com- 
pelled to refuse—which would make an agreement 
impossible ? Or would it be enough, in view of 
American progress, merely to be content with the test- 
ing of trigger devices—in the hope of one day persuad- 
ing the Americans to pass on more information ? 

A path must be hacked through all these questions 
before any kind of conclusion can be reached. What 
should the layman’s reaction be—apart from rubbing 
his head and thanking heaven he is not an expert ? 
Prima facie, there is a case for saying that these explo- 
sions are at least potentially dangerous to human 
health, and that if they continue for a number of years 
at the present rhythm we shall get uncomfortably near 
the danger mark. On the face of it, again, it seems that 
if Russia and the West could agree on the danger they 
could probably agree also on a way of prohibiting the 
biggest (and most noxious) explosions ; and if either 
side thought the other was violating the covenant it 
could always fall back on the threat of resuming its own 
tests. The big remaining question seems to be: At 
what point along the series of explosions does the grow- 
ing danger of contaminating the air outweigh the 
technical advantage of another practical test ? 
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The next step clearly lies with the Government, not 
with the advocates of suspension. This arises not so 
much from the fact that there is a Russian offer of sus- 
pension to answer as from the bias of the ordinary 
man’s mind: on the basis of what he knows (or thinks 
he knows), and pushed by the force of his emotions, he 
will accept the case for suspension unless he is given 
good reasons for rejecting it. If the Prime Minister 
feels that a suspension is not yet desirable or enforce- 
able, the onus is on him to give the technical reasons 
why, and to make a much fuller explanation of the 
scientists’ arguments than he has hitherto. In par- 
ticular, if there is good evidence that further tests would 
be dangerous, it is unworthy to suggest that Britain 
should refuse to suspend them simply because British 
scientists have not yet caught up with the Americans 
and Russians. If there is no such evidence, then this, 
not the state of British research, is the real argument 
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against the need to stop the tests. 

At the moment, many of the people in Asia who 
crowd round Mr Khrushchev’s rostrum probably be- 
lieve that Britain and America are dodging q 
reply to a straightforward Russian offer. At a time 
when Moscow is trying so hard to touch chords in Asian 
hearts, the West would be grossly culpable if i: diq 
not try to wipe out that impression, But this is more 
than a propaganda issue. The hydrogen bomb presses 
heavily on most people’s consciences ; while they can 
see the necessity of making it, they would like to see 
experiments with it brought under some kind of control 
—whether this would be a sort of international ration- 
ing, or a year’s suspension of tests, or something more 
permanent. Most people will continue to hope for some 
such arrangement unless they have good reason to think 
it would be unnecessary or unwise. So far the reasons 
do not seem to have_been provided 


The Rolls Royce Strike 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


2 peculiar interest of the present strike at three 
Rolls Royce factories in Glasgow is that it seems 
to be an illustration of all the worst characteristics of 
modern trade unionism. The men appear to be on 
strike in order to victimise a colleague who refused to 
restrict production, and their unions are financing them 
out of central funds. The strike therefore deserves 
special attention as a case study. 

Its history is as follows. Earlier this year Rolls Royce 
partly because of a change in the pattern of its defence 
orders, transferred the polishing department of its 
Larkhall factory to its neighbouring factory at Blantyre. 
There was less work for this enlarged labour force to 
do, and fear of redundancy caught the workers in its 
grip. The polishers, therefore, who are paid a basic 
wage and a bonus according to the quantity of work 
done, decided to share their work out equally by limiting 
their bonus earnings to 127 per cent of the basic rate 
(which meant to about {£11 a week), where previously 
they had earned about 150 per cent. Mr Joe McLernon 
was present at the meeting at which this was decided. 
But he himself did not work in the shop with the other 
polishers. He worked on his own among the fitters, 
polishing the connecting rods. He had no control over 
the amount of work that came his way, though he could 
presumably have refused to do more than a certain 
amount of it, and so obliged the management to put a 
second man on the work (as they did a week before the 
strike). But Mr McLernon did not want a mate to 
help him to do a job he could handle quite well on his 
own ; he continued to polish all the connecting rods that 
came before him. 

In July, therefore, the district committee of the 





General Iron Fitters’ Association, to which Mr 
McLernon belonged, reprimanded him for breaking the 
agreement. At this stage the management, wisely or 
unwisely, intervened on behalf of this trusted worker 
of 124 years’ standing. It complained that the pressure 
being put upon Mr McLernon was a breach of an agree- 
ment witk the unions at national level that they should 
not restrict production. Through the next three 
months the dispute rumbled towards a climax. Then, 
on October 25th, Mr McLernon was expelled from the 


‘General Iron Fitters’ Association ; there seems to have 


been some muddle about this expulsion meeting, and 
Mr McLe! may have antagonised the union by 
bringing his fo along to speak for him. Imme- 
diately after his expulsion, the shop stewards asked the 
management to sack him as a non-union man—even 
though he had had no time to appeal. Rolls Royce 
normally employs only union men, but it could 
not retreat before this demand ; the strikers say that 
it was particularly curt in refusing even to meet the 
shop stewards, but Rolls Royce says that this was 
because the stewards had already called some men oul 
on strike. Next day, October 26th, all the polishers, 
other than Mr McLernon, stopped work. In the after- 
noon of the same day other employees of the factory 
came out also, making 7,500 in all. 

The strike now spread to Rolls Royce’s other ‘wo 
Scottish factories. At Hillington the men were called 
out by the Amalgamated Engineering Union shop 
stewards without any attempt to go through the ag: -ed 
procedure or even have a meeting. The next questo” 
was whether the strike would be recognised as official 
by the national executives of the unions concerned. | 
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fron Fitters’ Association, to which Mr McLernon 
belonged, did so ; it had a matter of face involved. The 
Communist-led Electrical Trades Union did so; it 
recognises every strike of its members as official. More 
disturbingly, the national executive of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, which is at an interesting stage of 
its struggle between left and right, also recognised the 
strike, in spite of the breach of contract, and started 
paying strike pay. As the AEU organises three-quarters 
of the strikers, this was the turning point of the whole 
dispute. There are two intriguing points that may 
lurk in the background to its decision. One is that 
some of its leaders may think that after doing nothing 
at all to help the Hawker strikers at Blackpool last 
month, they dare not appear inactive again. The other 
is that the AEU’s Scottish organiser, Mr John Boyd, 
ic currently running for election against the Com- 
munists, and some non-Communists say that a little 
militancy by the union now may strengthen his pros- 
pects. Once the strike was in full swing, the right-wing 
Transport and General Workers’ Union also gave “ the 
equivalent of strike pay ” to a thousand of its members 
who were involved. 


A central committee of five, representing the execu- 
tives of each of these four unions and of the Confedera- 
tion of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, was then 
set up to talk to the Employers’ Federation. As 
might be expected from the *circumstances of its 
establishment, this committee is a strange mixture of 
left and right ; although Communism is represented on 
it, it also contains two (some people would say three) 
rock-solid pillars of what employers usually consider to 
be the most reasonable type of trade union 
conservatism. The Employers’ Federation, standing 
by what Rolls Royce—perhaps unwisely—regards as a 
principle, has, however, refused to negotiate with any 
of these people while the men are still on strike. 

The committee of five has therefore met only 
once,|since when its members seem hardly to have been 
in touch with each other, scattered as they are between 
London and Scotland. Its London members were cer- 
tainly unaware, until they read it in the press, that the 
Glasgow shop stewards were going to try to beard them 
in York this week, when four members went up there 
for the regular meeting of the executive of the engineer- 
ing confederation; nor did one of the right-wing 
members, at any rate, know that the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union had summoned a meeting of its 
district officials — from all districts where there are 
Rolls Royce factories—to discuss the possibility that the 
strike might be spread to the firm’s English factories as 
Well. This meeting showed the AEU to be in an extra- 
ordinary state of muddle. The English district officials 
plainly said that their men had no intention of striking 
so near to Christmas ; the AEU executive shied away 
from even meeting the strikers’ representatives, who 
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returned to Glasgow in high dudgeon ; and then, when 
they got back to Glasgow, they found that the AEU had 


doubled their strike pay as a sop. 


Meanwhile, there has been an interesting develop- 
ment in Scotland. The Roman Catholic church has 
weighed in against the strikers—a formidable adversary 
in Glasgow, where much of the working class consists 
of Roman Catholics of. Irish descent. In a pastoral 
letter read in all Roman Catholic churches on Sunday, 
the Archbishop of Glasgow and two bishops warned 
the workers against Communists among their shop 
stewards. The strike leaders were visibly shaken. 
Their convener, Mr William Wilson, declared that he 
was the only Communist on the committee, and that he 
had two Roman Catholic colleagues ; and this intro- 
duces another unexpected character upon the scene. 


For Mr Wilson is not at all the type of Communist 
agitator to whom experience with dock strikes has 
accustomed one. He is a pleasant, humorous man of 39. 
He argues passionately that production has not been 
restricted—that even with the amount in bonus earnings 
there has not been enough work. What the men want, 
he says, is for Rolls Royce to put more of its work into 
Blantyre, and he blames the firm for granting licences 
for the production of its engines abroad. There are 
several easy and necessary replies to Mr Wilson. The 
polishers certainly did restrict production, in the sense 
that they went slow and extended as much of the work 
as possible into the overtime period ; and there could 
b= a long lecture to Mr Wilson on the economics of 
labour mobility. But the point is that Mr Wilson’s main 
fear is plainly of redundancy ; although he is presum- 
ably the main instigator behind this strike (and does 
not even work at Blantyre, but at Hillington), he has not 
appeared to those who have interviewed him to be the 
expected firebrand, spitting out venom at Mr 
McLernon (whom he admittedly probably does not 
much like). 


What stands out from this strike ? There seem to 
be four main points. First, the fear of redundancy at 
Blantyre has, rather paradoxically, been heightened by 
the fact that Rolls Royce is a good employer: any- 
body laid off would probably be able to get another job, 
at any rate if they moved from Glasgow, but not neces- 
sarily at such high wages as Rolls Royce pay. Hence 
the work-spreading arrangement. Secondly, . the 
promptness of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, in 
particular, in recognising this strike as official has been 
disturbing ; it would be nice to know exactly where the 
balance of power within the AEU now lies, and what 
those who are trying to redress the balance think they 
are doing. Thirdly, the new and forthright attitude of 
the Roman Catholic church, to which Mr McLernon 
belongs, is most intriguing ; that Church was not nearly 
so outspoken during the dock disputes, and it is worth 
remembering that many unofficial strikes in recent years 
have occurred in industries where a sizeable proportion 
of the workers are Irish. 
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Fourthly and finally, there is the question of what the 
men themselves have thought about this strike. Last 
weekend a majority of strikers voted to carry on the 
stoppage, but the attendance at the meeting was signi- 
ficantly small, the abstentions large, and the voting by 
a show of hands—so that the “ shame ” of calling for 


surrender could not be hidden. It is not difficult to 


find workers who say they are fed up with the whole 
business. This does not mean, however, that there is 
the sympathy there ought to be for Mr McLernon ; by 
the rules of the iron fitters’ union the decision to expel 
him now goes to a secret ballot of the whole union— 
the ballot papers have just been sent out-—and it will 
be intriguing, though one should not be too hopeful, 


Indonesia’s 


HE five emblems that appear on Indonesia’s 

national shield represent, perhaps hopefully for the 
West, a set of principles that bear no resemblance to 
those which Pandit Nehru and Mr Chou En-lai 
adopted last year. The first of the Indonesian prin- 
ciples—belief in God—avoids the ambiguities of the 
Sino-Indian formula for co-existence ; to this extent, 
it may discourage Indonesia’s Communists from seek- 
ing refuge behind the other four, which are more liable 
to perversion. These are: 
sovereignty of the people, 
nationalism, social justice i 
and humanity. The mas- cert eeas 
sive opportunity recently 
given to the Indonesian 
people to assert its 
sovereignty has demon- 
strated two things: that the 
growth of the Indonesian INDIAN 
Communist party (PKI) 
has been as rapid as the 
most pessimistic observers 
had reported, but that, on eee 
the other han d, the party is Mercator’ Projection 
probably not in a position 
to demand inclusion in the country’s first elected 
administration. 

The upshot of this political paradox is, on the whole, 
hopeful. The difficulties of jungle, swamp, ocean and 
vast distances are now expected to delay the announce- 
ment of the final results of the general elections until 
February, but it is unlikely that the returns from the 
remoter regions will do much to upset the present 
alignment of political forces in the next parliament. It 
is possible that, in the final analysis, the Masjumi 
(Council of Indonesian Muslim Associations) will move 
up from second place to first, displacing the National 
Party (PNI) which has consistently maintained the lead 
it gained in the earliest returns. But neither party will 
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to see how this vote turns out. - Another test of the 
workers’ solidarity is that the strikers are trying to 
arrange one-day sympathy strikes in other Scottish 
engineering firms; many Communist shop stewards 
will-try to help this movement along. 

On the whole, however, the main impression to be 
drawn from this strike is not one of scope for massive 
resentment against the men; nor one of very great 
expectation that the strike has much chance of succeed- 
ing ; nor one of Communist influence in its usual form 
(although the influence is there). But there does seem 
to be scope for very anxious questioning about the 


trend towards “ appeasement of the militants” by the 
AEU’s central leadership. 


New Dawn 


be strong enough to form a government of its own 
resources, and the PNI would find it unprofitable to 
antagonise the two religious parties by inviting the 
Communists to join the coalition. There are thus firm 
grounds for the opinion recently expressed in Amster- 
dam by the Governor of the Bank of Indonesia, Mr 
Sjafruddin Prawiranegara, that there is now a possi- 
bility of an efficient and workable coalition of the three 
biggest non-Communist parties (including the unex- 
pectedly successful break- 
away Moslem group, the 
Nahdatul Ulama). Two 
Ges other hopeful signs are the 
wy PACIFIC refusal of parliament to 
: meet the request of the 
opposition parties that the 
mandate of the present 
Masjumi-led caretaker 
government be revoked ; 
and the appointment of the 
efficient and anti-Com- 
munist Colonel Nasution 
as chief of staff of the 
Indonesian army. This 
almost amounts to 4 
guarantee of no direct action by the PKI: it was 
Nasution who crushed the Communist rebellion at 
Madiun in 1948. 

In combination, these circumstances make it pos- 
sible, almost for the first time since the emergence of 
the Indonesian Republic, to feel moderately optimistic 
about its future. Already, since the young Prime 
Minister, Dr Harahap, assumed office last August, there 
has been a marked improvement in his country’s econ0- 
mic’and financial health and, indeed, in its international 
relations with two of the countries most closely con- 
cerned with its welfare—Holland and Australia. 

Dr Harahap’s immediate tasks on taking office were 
twofold: to stamp out dishonesty and to put a brake 
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on inflation. His government has acted strongly, even 
ruthlessly, against official corruption, and, by a more 
intelligent use of import controls, it has at least checked 
the inflationary drift. The most urgent remaining need 
js to get the budget into balance. The new government 
soon discovered to its dismay that it had inherited a 
budget deficit of 3.6 billion rupiah (about £116 
million) as a result of the preceding government’s 
extravagant and inefficient stewardship. On November 
15th the deficit stood at only 1.5 billion rupiah and 
this downward process should help to reduce the excess 
monetary demands on the country’s resources. 


THE 


« 


There is thus a reasonable hope that when a new 
government eventually takes over it will inherit, if not 
a going concern, at least a concern with encouraging 
prospects. (One might add that since the. country 
already owes a substantial debt to Dr Harahap and 
to his Finance Minister, Dr Sumitro, it should make 
sure that it retains the services of both in positions of 
influence.) The country’s enduring assets are, in any 
case, considerable. Among underdeveloped countries, 
Indonesia is especially favoured with an abundance of 
lucrative resources. Competing with Malaya for first 
and second places as a producer of rubber and tin, 
Indonesia can rely on an unfailing (even if variable) 
source of foreign exchange, and particularly of dollars. 
Like Malaya, it has been well served during the past 
year by the rise in rubber prices. It is the policy of 
the government to give preference to imports of capital 
goods, and the stimulus to the growing industries may 
also in time bring benefit to the balance of payments— 
though whether it will also be of advantage to the 
standard of living is another question. 

It would be foolish, on the other hand, to ignore the 
clouds that obscure the rosy picture so far presented. 
What matters is not whether these clouds are, at the 
moment, bigger or not than a man’s hand, but whether 
they are growing and darkening or becoming fainter 
and receding over the tropical horizon. On the domes- 
tic scene, the clouds bear two names, insecurity and 
Communist infiltration ; internationally, the darkest 
ones are foreign policy and West Irian. How are they 
shaping ? Insecurity does indeed still prevail in some 
regions, such as the Moluccas, West Java and north- 
eastern Sumatra ; and President Soekarno, in his most 
recent speech—a performance admittedly not entirely 
free of demagogic intent—spoke of a “double plan” 
to destroy the Indonesian Republic. There is, never- 
theless, reason to hope that the general elections, 
together with the forthcoming elections for the 
constituent assembly (which is to be a separate body 
from the legislature), by introducing constitutional 
Practices and enabling the people to participate in their 
Country’s political life, will reduce the appeal of such 
Subversive movements as Dar-ul-Islam. 

Communist infiltration, on a long-term basis, is a 
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more serious problem. The PKI already controls the 
largest trade union group—SOBSI—and was allowed, 
if not encouraged, to spread its tentacles over many 
“cultural” organisations during the Sastroamidjojo 
government. Against this, there are two large trade 
union groups outside Communist control, and it may 
be doubted whether many of the rank-and-file members 
of SOBSI, whether registered as PKI members or not, 
could be counted upon to support the Communist side 
in an emergency. But there is no short or easy answer 
to the problem of Communist infiltration which, in 
Indonesia as in other countries, has the resources of 
Moscow and Peking behind it. Something can be 
achieved through official discouragement, rather than 
repression, but in the long run more will depend upon 
the energy and enterprise shown by the non- 
Communist trade unions, and by the ability of rank- 
and-file SOBSI members to undermine the political 
aspects of their leaders’ programme. 

In foreign policy, Indonesia, the host at the Ban- 
doeng conference, is one of the founder-members of 
the “ Afro-Asian bloc.” There is some tendency in 
the western countries to regard this grouping with dis- 
like, a tendency that is certainly encouraged by some 
of the uses to which it puts its voting strength in the 
Assembly of the United Nations. But it would be 
wrong to be too suspicious. For one thing, the 
diversity of the group’s membership, as well as the 
antagonisms that exist within it, prevent it from acting 
as a coherent alliance, except on emotional issues like 
“ colonialism ” and nationalism. Nor would it be right 
to lecture Indonesia about its policy of “ neutrality.” 
To the leaders of many small nations—and Indonesia 
is still small, in terms of power—neutrality seems the 
logical alternative to possible destruction in the nuclear 
age. And if neutrality does not take the place of an 
alliance, neither is it a synonym for Communism. 
There can, indeed, be a negative gain to the West in 
encouraging a country to find out for itself: Indonesia’s 
commercial agreements with Iron Curtain countries 
have brought little but disappointment. 


* 


The chief specific external dispute in which Indo- 
nesia is involved is the contention over the sovereignty 
of West Irian, or West New Guinea, the last remaining 
Dutch-controlled territory in the area. It is a compli- 
cated issue—complicated by the fact that most of the 
inhabitants of West Irian are neither Indonesians nor 
Dutch, nor well able to speak for themselves, and com- 
plicated also by the strategic interests of Australia, 
which rules the other half of the island. Talks are 
about to begin at The Hague; but they are not 
expected to reach an agreed solution. The best thing 
that could happen—certainly the best thing for Indo- 
nesia—would be to leave it in limbo for the time being. 
Time may well be able to produce the solution that 


argument plainly cannot. 
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Notes of the 
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How Cold is a Cold War? 


NICE problem of semantics will face the Prime Minister 
A and President Eisenhower when they meet in Wash- 
ington in the New Year. Do Russia’s recent diplomatic 
gambits—at Geneva, in East Berlin, in the Middle East 
and in southern Asia—constitute a return to the cold war 
a la Stalin? Or do they represent a more subtle (and 
therefore more dangerous) Khrushchevian variant of 
Russia’s struggle for dominance ? The answer seems to be 
that the world is unlikely to return just yet to the complete 
zero-frigidity of Stalin’s era ; the new Communist leaders 
have realised that they can gain a good deal by being nice 
to small neighbours, by entertaining foreign statesmen, even. 
from Nato countries, and by letting their scientists examine 
the West’s technology. But this minor improvement in 
etiquette does not disguise the blunt brutality with which 
they have launched a major campaign, as unscrupulous as 
any of Stalin’s, to alienate the Arab and Asian countries 
from the West, and have returned to all their old intransi- 
gence in Europe. 

The two heads of government will have to decide what 
the West’s reaction should be. In Europe, the Russians 
are sitting tight on what they hold and hoping that the 
passage of time will help them to collect West Berlin and 
then Western Germany as well. It is far from certain that 
their hopes are justified ; and what the West needs here 
is not a new policy, but a redoubled determination to 
demand the reunion of Germany by free elections and to 
preserve West Berlin in liberty. They can be encouraged 
by the thought that the Russians are unlikely to risk forcing 
a showdown in Berlin—the one place in Europe where a 
hot war might develop if they went too far. 


* 


In the Middle East, however, an entirely new situation 
has developed since the Czech arms deal with the 
Egyptians ; and the President and Prime Minister will have 
to try to find a way of re-establishing western influence 
(in which economic assistance is clearly the West’s best 
asset) and of drawing Egypt and Iraq towards a reconcilia- 
tion. They will also want to decide whether the success 
of Marshal Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev as demagogues 
in India and Burma has been offset by the qualms 
which their speeches have almost certainly aroused among 
those countries’ leaders. It is likely that the best thing for 
the West to do in southern Asia is to reject the advice of 
those who recommend panic measures and to press on 
steadily with its own far more generous schemes of financial 
and technical aid. But it would certainly be worth while 


for the Americans to consider sending some senior figure— 
if the President cannot go himself—to expound the western 
case as vigorously as the Russians have put theirs, 


The Russians in Burma 


R KHRUSHCHEV and Marshal Bulganin have clearly 
M made an impression in Burma this week, but it 
remains to be seen whether they have made entirely the 
right impression. The present Burmese leaders have since 
their student days nourished an idealistic faith in Marxism 
which the violent activities of their local Communists has 
not shaken. But it is only in about the last eighteen months 
that they have met a succession of distinguished Com- 
munist leaders—Chou En-lai, Marshal Tito and now the 
Russian leaders—face to face. Distance no longer lends 
enchantment and in their habits and behaviour the Russian 
visitors, like their Communist predecessors, have done little 
to prevent disillusionment from creeping in. Soviet security 
methods and Soviet methods of handling the press are in 
strong contrast to the casual and friendly habits of the 
Burmese Prime Minister. Moreover, whatever their views 
of the West, the Burmese can hardly have enjoyed seeing 
their hospitality abused by visitors who use their platforms 
—and even their holy places—as vantage points from which 
to attack third parties. 

At first sight the economic agreements that have just 
been signed between the Russians and the Burmese look 
impressive. But/until the full details are known their real 
importance cannot be assessed. The Russians have offered 
to build and equip a technological institution in Rangoon 
and to give unspecified aid in Burma’s agricultural and 
irrigation schemes and in the establishment of industrial 
plants. But a new formula has been devised to cover up 
the fact that Soviet assistance, unlike much of the help 
Burma receives under the Colombo Plan, is paid aid. In 
other words, the Russians are not giving it free, but will 
get something in return ; Burma is to make a “ reciprocal 
gift” of rice to the Soviet Union. The Burmese will 
naturally welcome this opportunity of disposing of their 
surplus ricé, but they would be unwise to depend too heavily 
in the future on this unusual Soviet intervention. 


Mould for French Votes 


RENCHMEN will go to the polls on January 2nd, but the 
F composition of the next National Assembly depends at 
least as much on this week’s manceuvring by the parties as 
on the way the electorate votes then. In the hurry imposed 
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by the sudden dissolution, the party machines were given 
only until Sunday to declare their alliances and thus benefit 
from the apparentement Clause in the electoral law. This 
discredited clause, which until recently almost everyone in 
France was consigning to the political dustbin, will play 
, vital part in the 19§6 elections. In all French departments 
this week party leaders have been calculating how they can 
best improve their prospects by linking their lists with those 
of other parties. First impressions confirm the view that the 
apparentement system favours the present centre-right 
majority, whose members find it much easier to come to 
arrangements between themselves than do the various 
elements of the divided opposition. 

The Socialists were the first to reveal their intentions this 
week, when their national executive rejected the Communist 
offer of co-operation, This ban may be broken in a few 
departments, but these exceptions are not expected to have 
a significant effect on the final results. By declaring their 
cards so early in the game, however, the Socialists will have 
encouraged the conservative groups to combine ; if they had 
delayed their decision, some conservatives might have held 
back for fear of throwing the Socialists into the Communists’ 
arms. This may prove to have been a bad tactical mistake. 
Throughout the country right-wing Gaullists, conservatives, 
the MRP and M. Faure’s remaining Radical supporters are 
forming alliances which the opposition of Socialists, 
Mendésians and some left-wing Gaullists is unlikely to be 
able to counterbalance. It appears, therefore, that every- 
thing is working out according to the plans of those who 
advocated a dissolution. The centre-right majority will pro- 
bably come back to power, strengthened by the Gaullists’ 
return to the. parliamentary fold. The Communists are 
likely to maintain their position, but M. Mendés-France 
and the Socialists will have to abandon their hopes of unseat- 
ing the present majority. All this may be contradicted in 
three weeks’ time by the will of the French voters ; but it is 
dificult to imagine that they will change the mould that 
the party machines have prepared for them. 


Pay for Parliament 


| 


HE Government faces two pay claims on its own front 

door—from the peers and the junior ministers—with 
the near certainty that if it meets the first it will have :o 
reckon with a demand from the whole body of MPs as well. 
This 1s very embarrassing for a Government that is fighting 
inflation, but Ministers have only themselves to blame. 
They have been warned time and again that able young men 
would find it increasingly difficult to become junior 
ministers on the present total pay of £2000. Although a 
suspiciously large number of back-bench MPs privately 
claim that they have had to turn down Government posts 
for financial reasons, it is known that two or three really 
have done so; and there are signs that some of the mea 
Sir Anthony Eden should now be, approaching for the 
reshuffle expected over Christmas might give him the 
same dusty answer. The Government is belatedly letting 
it be known through the pipeline that junior ministers’ 
salaries will be raised in the New Year, probably by another 
£500, Even this would scarcely bring their salaries into 
line with their responsibilities, but it might help to recon- 
cile one or two men to the hardships of office. 7 
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The Government can give the junior ministers more 
money without automatically provoking demands from 
MPs, but if it starts helping the peers the lower House 
is bound to get restive. Here again the Government 
deserves no sympathy. It is now paying for its past 
timidity over Lords reform and for its downright cowardice 
last year over MPs’ pay, when it gave way to the Tory 
back-benchers and rejected the Select Committee’s 
proposal to raise salaries by a flat £500. The compromise 
ot a £2 a day allowance was only the most temporary of 
palliatives, and it was always certain that Labour MPs 
would renew pressure for a fair wage at the first oppor- 
tunity. This now seems to have been provided by Lord 
Salisbury. In an effort to coax more Labour men into 
the Lords, he has apparently offered a £3 a day allowance 
to regular attenders. But with MPs getting only {2 
(though with a salary as well), Labour has naturally 
demanded parity. Equally naturally, the Cabinet has 
been appalled by the effect this example could have on wage 
demands outside. It is to be hoped that this will not 
deter the Government from bringing forward its plan for 
reform of the Lords ; but it is clear that it should tell its 
supporters bluntly that if the Upper House is to be stream- 
lined, the Commons cannot be left in the Model T stage. 


Squabbling over the Lorries 


HE Minister of Transport is under great pressure to 
hold up the Road Transport amending Bill, which 
would permit the British Transport Commission to retain 
its trunk haulage fleet. He was meeting the Conservative 
backbenchers’ transport committee about this on Thursday. 
The committee is taking up cudgels on behalf of the dis- 
contented haulage interests who now demand a second 
chance to bid for the state lorries working the long-distance 
routes. Tory support for these hauliers has no doubt 
developed with the realisation that nearly half the old 
nationalised fleet may remain under the still nationalised 
British Road Services when the Bill goes through: its fleet 
may well number 15,000 vehicles out of the original 36,000. 
To the 7,750 trunk line lorries must be added some 3,000 
or more specialised vehicles, and 4,000 vans and heavy 
trucks of the parcels fleet ; for although “ Carter Paterson ” 
is open to bids by the Disposals Board until January, there 
seems little prospect that any group will be able to lay hands 
on the {10 million or more néeded to take it over and 
finance it. 

The haulage interests have been excusing their failure 
to buy the lorries when they were offered before on the 
plea that the trunk line lorries were put up for auction by 
the Disposals Board a month before the general election, 
when no businessman could be expected to take the risk. 
They also say that the terms were always too hard— 
particularly the terms for taking over the parcels fleet, 
for which they feel that the Government could have 
arranged a deal with a company that could not put 
down the cash straight away but that could, after sign- 
ing the contract, have gone to the market for money. It 
may be that the Government should modify the rather rigid 
terms for resale of this large unit if there really is a possi- 
bility of a deal of this sort. But otherwise the Minister 
should stand absolutely firm. The haulage industry has 
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had a year and a half to buy back the state lorries, and it 
is difficult to resist the suspicion that its real grievance is 
that it could not get them at the knockdown prices which it 
considers appropriate for government disposals. Moreover, 
the nationalised fleet has been making good profits, in com- 
petition with private enterprise ; mere doctrinaire Toryism 
should not sway Mr Boyd Carpenter into selling it at below 
its economic price. 


Under Teachers’ Pressure 


HAT is the reaction of the public to a pressure 
W campaign that is pushed as far as that which the 
teachers are now waging over their pensions? The 
campaign has been remarkable in its extent. MPs’ postbags 
have been flooded, little groups of lobbyists have been 
assaulting the House in relays, advertisements have been 
paid for in the public press, and letters have appeared 
in correspondence columns at every opportunity. The 
pronouncements emanating from the National Union of 
Teachers itself have made the honest best of a bad case, 
but some of the unofficial lobbyists have not been so 
scrupulous in their arithmetic. As a result of all this, the 
teachers have had a much better press than they have really 
deserved ; Labour has rushed to support them, with its 
tongue hanging out for their votes ; one Tory voted against 
the second reading of the Bill while several abstained ; 
and the Government’s majority on the issue on Tuesday 
sank to 50. More important, perhaps, Sir David Eccles, 
in his speech during the debate, said that teachers can 
include the extra one per cent charged on their income as 
an argument -in their salary negotiations in the Burnham 
Committee ; and he announced that he himself is still 
tryingto persuade the local authorities to be more generous 
in their provisions for teachers’ widows and orphans. 

All this suggests that the teachers are gaming from their 
pressure campaign. But there has been one factor on the 
other side. Some MPs were saying this week that they 
have been so appalled by the pressure put upon them that 
they are determined that the Government should give no 
further ground, lest any success for the teachers’ example 
should lay them open to a repetition of this sort of thing 
on any and every contentious issue that arises. At a time 
when there is already far too much government by pressure 
group, this first faint sign of some kicking against the 
pricks is an attitude to be encouraged. 


Talking About Cyprus 


AST Monday’s debate on Cyprus turned out to be some- 
thing of a damp squib. The hopes that the Govern- 
ment might be able to announce a settlement were not 
fulfilled, and as negotiations are still going on most members 
felt bound to speak with restraint ; but if this did not make 
for a very lively debate, it at least produced some thoughtful 
and sensible speeches. 


Little fresh light, however, was shed on the Government’s 
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policies, although Mr Macmillan’s speech did mark a new 
stage in the slow evolution of the Government’s ideas about 
Cypriot self-determination. The Foreign Secretary aban. 
doned his statement, made at the tripartite conference, tha 
self-determination lay “not in the foreseeable future ” jp 
favour of the phrase “ sometime and in certain conditions.” 
Without knowing the nature of these conditions—and M; 
Macmillan steadily refused to divulge them—it is not easy 
to tell how important is the difference between these two 
phrases. But Mr Macmillan made it pretty clear that the 
Government is not standing four-square on the position it 
took up at the conference. There is, however, a real danger 
that the word “ sometime ” may prove as explosive as Mr 
Hopkinson’s ill-fated “never.” As Mr Griffiths pointed 
out, it could easily become a source of bargaining and 
bickering between all-the parties concerned, with some 
taking it to mean sooner and- others later. Having come 
thus far, the Government will have to balance the trouble- 
making potentialities of “‘ sometime ” with the uncertainties 
of the future strategic situation—though if there is to be a 
definite date it would have to be on strictly defined con- 
ditions and it need not be as soon as the five years that 
Archbishop Makarios is believed to have suggésted. 

At the time of writing the outcome of the negotiations 
in Nicosia and Athens is still uncertain, Meanwhile Eoka 
has issued a proclamation denying that it is in disagreement 
with the Archbishop and promising to accept any solution 
of which he approves ; this suggests that although the Arch- 
bishop’s efforts to find a compromise have earned him 
denunciations from the Communists, they have not 
destroyed his influence with the extreme Right. Unfortun- 
ately the Archbishop’s latest pronouncement suggests that 
he may be retaining his influence with the Right only at the 
price of a return to his former intransigence. One moder- 
ately encouraging development, however, is that the Greek 
government has had the good sense to withstand pressure 
to make a fresh appeal to the United Nations. 


Ransom for German Prisoners 


HE Russians are playing a cruelly cold-blooded game 
ze with the German prisoners of war they still hold. The 
flow of returning men stopped suddenly some wecks ago, 
after only two-thirds of the 9,600 whom Marshal Bulganin 
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had promised to release had come home. No reply has 
been received from Moscow to Herr von Brentano’s earnest 
request for information. At first it seemed likely that the 
Soviet authorities were punishing the Germans for giving an 
official welcome and granting payments to the men who, 
according to the Russians, were all war criminals ; or that 
Mr Molotov was annoyed because the Germans had delayed 
so long in accepting Mr Zorin as Russian ambassador in 
Bonn. It was certainly unwise of the German authorities to 
behave as though they were in a position to flout the 
Russians’ wishes, and it would have been better for them 
to have shown that they intend to deal justly with any 
real war criminals among the returned prisoners. 

Now, however, it seems that the Soviet government may 
be about to demand an extra ransom for the remaining men. 
The case of the German prisoners has been coupled in the 
Moscow press with charges that the Bonn government is 
detaining a large number of Russian emigrés in Germany. 
When Dr Adenauer was in Moscow, Marshal Bulganin 
insisted that the Germans should allow a Russian mission 
to visit the emigrés ; the Marshal promised that any of them 
who had committed offences against the Soviet state would 
be only mildly punished. Since then, a Russian protest 
has been made to Bonn, alleging obstruction by the 
Germans. It was rejected by Herr Oberlaender, the 
Minister for Refugee Affairs, who was given the care of the 
emigrés when the International Refugee Organisation was 
wound up in Germany. There is said to be near panic 
among the unfortunate emigrés, chiefly Ukrainians whose 
only refuge is Germany and who now find themselves the 
object of Russian propaganda and threats. It is to be hoped 
that the German government will not be faced with a cruel 
choice between the prisoners and the refugees. But if the 
Russians show no signs of releasing the last trainloads of 
prisoners, the only honourable thing for the Germans to 
do is to stand firm ; world opinion will be solidly behind 
them in demanding the fulfilment of Marshal Bulganin’s 
promise. 


Stirrings in the Krupp Empire 


| 


Be the past few years, a great deal of the allies’ post- 
war work in breaking up the trusts in the Ruhr’s 
heavy industry has been undone. Where there was an 
obvious economic advantage in regrouping steelworks and 
processing plants, and mergers did not result in excessively 
large units, the High Authority of the coal-steel community 
has given its approval. The movement back to the status 
quo is bound to continue, as German industrialists are 
keenly aware of the fact that mergers mean less taxes to 
pay. But hitherto nothing has been done to revive the vast 
empire owned personally by Herr Alfried Krupp, which was 
the object of a special allied operation. ‘Herr Krupp was 
hot expropriated, but he was banned from iron, steel and 
coal production, and his properties in these fields are 
supposed to be sold within the next few years. The Krupp 
arms works no longer exist, and Herr Krupp has no wish 
' enter this business again. 

Recently, however, ‘propaganda has been started on his 
behalf to suggest that it is unfair to enforce the order to 
sell the companies he owns in basic industries. In any case, 
it is unlikely that Germans will be found to buy these pro- 
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perties, Since—even if the capital were available—the solid- 
arity among Ruhr industrialists and bankers would deter 
them from supporting a penal measure imposed by the 
former occupation powers. It should be borne in mind that 
soon after Herr Krupp had been released from the American 
prison where he was held as a war criminal he was estab- 
lished as an honoured national representative. Distinguished 
foreign visitors from underdeveloped countries are regularly 
passed on from official parties in Bonn to the Villa Hiigel at 


Essen ; Krupp’s have an important and beneficial part to_ 


play in building up the industries of these lands. But, 
though German sentiment in favour of reversing the allied 
ban is strong, it should be made clear that British public 
opinion would react strongly against the news that Herr 
Krupp and his supporters had won the day. Apart from its 
close ties with Germany’s two disastrous rulers in this 
century, the Krupp empire represented an extraordinary 
concentration of power in the hands of one man. Herr 
Krupp would be acting in the best interests of his country 
if he placed consideration for sentiment abroad above his 
possible savings in profits tax. 


The Right Compromise for Heroin 


HE conflict is still raging over the ban on. manufacturing 

heroin in this country after December 31st, in spite 
of the Government’s refusal to reverse its decision. But 
much more information has now been published by both 
the supporters of the ban and its opponents, and a possible 
way out of the controversy has become clear. 

Two facts stand out from the mass of information: first, 
that a ban on the manufacture of heroin has been discussed 
internationally for thirty years, before the new synthetic 
pain-relieving drugs were introduced ; secondly, that no 
controlled clinical trials have been undertaken to find out 
whether these new drugs, or a combination of drugs, are 
as effective as heroin. Doctors are quite clearly divided in 
their views on the indispensability of heroin. Some say 
that it has no equal in the relief of severe pain ; others, 
who must have had the care of similarly suffering patients, 
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have never used it. The determining factor often seems 
to be whether they were taught to use it during their train- 
ing, and that again appears to depend on where they were 
taught and by whom. If, therefore, the Government decides 
that after all these years of discussion, and in view of the 
need for Britain to set an example in international co-opera- 
tion in medical matters, the ban cannot suddenly be 
rescinded, it can at least arrange for clinical trials (with 
neither doctors nor patients knowing what drug was being 
given) from the large stocks available ; and Ministers should 
be prepared to give notice to the United Nations that this 
country will resume the manufacture—though not neces- 
sarily the export—of heroin if the trials prove its clinical 
superiority. Because existing stocks are large, a temporary 
ban on manufacture could not matter. 

What is also not yet established is whether the ban will 
fulfil its purpose. For heroin can, it is said, be made 
illicitly quite easily ; moreover, whereas this country, which 
manufactures, under strict control, 70 per cent of the 
world’s licit supplies of heroin, has no addiction problem, 
in the United States, which banned heroin thirty years ago, 
addiction is estimated to have increased at least sixfold 
between then and now. One has the feeling that the 
international experts have been saying for so long that 
the way to abolish addiction to heroin is to ban the drug 
that they have come to accept the dictum unquestioningly. 
Should they not now re-examine the basis of their belief in 
the light of experience ? “ Better one. suffer than a nation 


grieve ’—perhaps, but if the United Nations continues to 
mourn its addicts, what then ? 


Copyright in Committee 


HE committee stage of the Copyright Bill in the Lords 
FE is not going very well. Lord Lucas, who in the second 
reading debate had been one of the most forthright Labour 
peers in attacking the restrictive practices that have arisen 
out of the copyright in gramophone record performances, 
said that he had now discussed the matter with the gramo- 
phone record companies. The manufacturers were 
apparently “ frank enough to say that they thought this had 
gone on too long and too far,” but Lord Lucas considered 
that “perhaps they put up some justification for some 
restriction.” He therefore moved an amendment that the 
present practices should only continue against people who 
were trying to make a profit out of playing gramophone 
records ; Lord Lucas. seemed to regard making a profit as 
rather a bad thing. The Lord Chancellor, who had also been 
talking to the gramophone record manufacturers and who 
seems to be even more afraid of the Musicians’ Union, 
accepted this very limited amendment. There was. a 
moment of hope when the leader of the Labour peers, Lord 
Alexander, said that he regarded this “ settlement out of 
court” with reserve, for he quite rightly wanted the whole 
basis for these restrictions to be swept away. But Lord 
Alexander then went on to hint that.if the amendment 
could be worded to allow the Co-ops to play gramophone 
records freely, the continuation of the restrictions against 
other people would not matter so much to him. 
Lord Lucas then moved a rather similar amendment to 
limit the premises for which the new ‘charge for television 
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performances can be levied to places of entertainment that 
charge for admission. But the interests concerned in this, 
who have also been talking to the Lord Chancellor, have 
apparently not been so amenable (or so scared by recent 
public reactions) as the gramophone record manufacturers ; 
the indefensible restrictions on television in the hotel lounge 
are therefore to stay. Meanwhile other interests that want 
to make a killing out of the Bill have been enthusiasticall, 
writing letters to the press ; one such group had a success 
in the Lords committee this week, whem the period after 
which a film is thrown on to open general licence was quite 
wrongly extended from twenty-five years to fifty. The 
pressure group that ought to be protecting consumers 
against all this log-rolling has not yet appeared. 


Mr Costello’s Warning 


ur correspondent in Dublin writes : The raid on the 
barracks of the Royal Ulster Constabulary at Roslea 
was not carried out by the Irish Republican Army. It was 
carried out by a second armed and illegal body, Saor Uladh 
or “Free Ulster.” The subtle difference between these 
bodies is that Saor Uladh recognises the legitimacy of the 
government in Dublin but is prepared to attack any agent 
of the government in Belfast; the IRA does not recognise 
either government although, since it believes that partition 
is maintained by British forces, it confines its attacks to 
military posts in Northern Ireland and Britain. It would 
seem that Saor Uladh is recruited from nationalists in the 
Six Counties, while the IRA is recruited on both sides of 
the border. , | 
What is Ireland going to do about these raids from its 
territory ? Mr Costello’s speech in the Dail deserves atten- 
tion in Britain, because it reflects almost exactly the general 
feeling in the Republic. He insisted that much of the 
responsibility for the use of force rests with those who have 
restricted parliamentary expression of opinion and shut the 
door on hopes of a constitutional solution of partition ; and 
that extradition is not applicable to political offences such 
as recent raids. But he also declared that the Irish govern- 
ment was bound to ensure that unlawful activities of a mil- 
tary nature should cease, and that all the powers oi ie 
government would be used to that end. 
The speech can be interpreted as a final warning, a'tet 
which the provisions of the Offences against the State ‘ct 
of 1939 will be brought into force if they are required. 
This Act, which contains far-reaching provisions for ‘he 
suppression of illegal bodies (including powers of search, 
arrest and the institution of military courts), was passed at 
the time of the IRA’s bombing activities in England just 
before the war, ®ut its provisions have not been used since 
1948. One of them has now been revived. It prohid''s 
the printing and publication of documents contributed by 
an unlawful organisation, and provides that foreign news 
papers containing seditious matter may also be seized and 
their subsequent importation prohibited for three mons. 
This is a rather wi ing law, and theoretically ‘ 
provides some interesting ni for editors to decide. but 
probably most of them need not worry very much. The real 
object of the revival of this censorship order is to supp!<* 
the IRA periodical. 
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Nowhere in the world is the technical quality 


of British television surpassed. And this leadership 
will be maintained, for, despite present-day achieve- 
ments, research goes on ceaselessly. 

In television, as in other fields of electronics, Mullard 
scientists work hand in hand with the designers of 
Britain’s leading setmakers. This combination is your 
assurance of the highest available standards of 
performance and quality. When you buy a receiver 
fitted with a Mullard picture tube, Mullard valves and 


magnetic components, you are sure of the best 
possible return for your money. 
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It is the interest of the commercial world 


that wealth should be found everywhere— 


EDMUND BURKE 1729-1797 


} 
We draw our energy supplies from Yorkshire—and Iraq; our corn from Hampshire—and 


the Argentine; our timber from Inverness, and the Baltic Coast. Nature has scattered tin, 
rubber, copper and cotton throughout the world. The continents exchange her riches. 

But there is another kind of wealth besides the bounty of Nature — that to be found in 
men’s brains, and in their vision of the future. It is present in every section of the community; 
without it the deepest mine and richest oil-field would remain geological curiosities. It 
can transform the poorest raw material into the-most useful or important finished product. 
Its aids are courage and knowledge. 

Modern industry forms the framework within which Nature’s wealth, and man’s, can each 
work together. In alliance, they provide the material basis for our civilization, and for the 


human values that spring from it. With each new discovery of wealth, in desert or 
mountain, or in a man’s own head, those foundations are deepened and consolidated, 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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New Broom in Buenos Aires 


ENERAL ARAMBURU and the military junta governing 

Argentina could have given no. m6re convincing 
demonstration of their democratic intentions than by restor- 
ing La Prensa to its rightful owner, Dr Gainza Paz. Coming 
soon after the arrest of numerous leaders of the General 
Confederation of Labour, the organisation on which General 
Perén founded much of his strength, this action has shown 
that the new regime is prepared to attack the very heart of 
Peronismo and is carrying the revolution to its logical con- 
clusion. That is precisely what General Lonardi was unwil- 
ling to do. To him the revolution signified, above all, the 
defeat of General Perén’s anti-Catholic policies, and as a 
result the Lonardi government was filled with. right-wing 
Catholics and ultra-nationalists, many of whom favoured 
a continuation of some form of Peronismo without the dicta- 
tor himself and with a pro-Catholic programme. Accord- 
ingly, General Lonardi avoided a direct attack on the Con- 
federation of Labour, sought to delay the restoration of La 
Prensa and left many of the outward symbols of the Perén 
era untouched. 

Now, however, statues of General Perén and Eva are 
being knocked off their high places, La Prensa is soon to 
resume publication as Latin America’s most distinguished 
newspaper, and the labour unions have been placed under 
the supervision of military representatives until the influ- 
ence of Peronista propaganda among the rank and file can 
be broken. 
out his decisions with relatively little trouble is due to two 
things: first, the great majority of the people are terrified 
at the thought of further armed clashes and are not prepared 
t) turn dissatisfaction into revolt ; second, the opposition 
to the new junta, which includes numerous elements rang- 
ing from Peronistas and conservative nationalists to pro- 
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Communists, is so divided that it cannot agree either on a 
leader or on a concerted programme. 

But it is much too early to say that General Aramburu is 
safely in the saddle or that liberal tendencies will prevail. 
The prestige of the Perén system remains extremely high, 
despite the campaign to discredit the dictator’s personal 
life ; the cost of living is rising sharply and is bound to rise 
even further as Argentina returns to a sounder fiscal basis ; 
many wage agreements expire in January, and if the govern- 
ment decides to stick to its policies labour unrest may turn 
into revolt. The great question is, which party or group of 
parties will succeed in capturing the millions of ex- 
Peronista votes? The Radicals are once again asserting 
themselves as the best organised group ; but their right- 
wing opponents and the supporters of the Lonardi pro- 
gramme are in a better position to attract those pro- 
Peronistas who can no longer show their true colours. It 
is General Aramburu’s difficult task, therefore, to rule, often 
by rather undemocratic methods, until such time as a free 
election can be held without the danger that it would bring 
back a dictatorship. 


Blank Cheque for Malaya 


HE undertaking given to the Malayan government by 
Sir Donald MacGillivray, the High Commissioner, 
that the continuance of the emergency will not prejudice 
plans for self-government, should immensely strengthen 
the Chief Minister’s bargaining power with the Communists. 
When—or if—he meets Chin Peng, the terrorist leader, he 
will not be under pressure to end the jungle war on any 
tolerable terms in order to meet the demands of his followers 
that all obstacles to the transfer of power must be swept 
away (it has always been considered that the jungle war is 
one of the biggest of these). Perhaps no less important, 
it will be impossible for Chin Peng to argue that since the 
objective of both parties is the same—independence for 
Malayans—it should be easy for them to reach an agree- 
ment which need not be ruinous to Communist “ face ” and 
would enable them to join forces against the alien in 
their midst. No doubt the British Government is anxious 
to strengthen the Tengku’s hand in this way ; it is certain 
that Sir Donald’s promise—a great if calculated risk— 
shows the growing confidence which the British authorities 
have in the Tengku as a statesman. It may not be misplaced 
—but it is a gamble to rely on a single man. 

It is thus clear that the transfer of power in Malaya is 
getting very near. When the Tengku comes to London 
early next year, it will be the timetable, not the principle, 
that he will discuss—a breathtaking advance in a matter of 
months. He is preceded next week by Mr Marshall, the 
Chief Minister of Singapore, who, though his visit is 
simply to fix an agenda for later constitutional discussions, 
is in fact asking for very little less. Mr Marshall wants a 
wholly elected legislature, a fully responsible system of 
government, and control over everything except foreign 
relations and defence by 1957. He even wants a Singapore 
citizenship which would take the country entirely out of 
the British colonial empire before it gained full indepen- 
dence. Neither the strength of his own group in the 
legislature, nor the state of the city in general, warrants 
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his being given the type of undertaking made to the Tengku ; 
but Mr Marshall can probably calculate on getting a big 
instalment of his demands. What assurances he can give on 
Britain’s and Seato’s legitimate interests in the naval base 
remains to be seen. 


Small Change 


R ERNEST DAVIES’S private member’s Lotteries Bill— 
M which got its second reading two weeks ago and 
which the Government has promised to help through the 
Commons—is useful so far as it goes. But it does not go 
very far. It sets very precise limits to the small lotteries and 
card games that are now to be legalised. Lotteries will be 
limited to 10,000 tickets at not more than a shilling—with 
a first prize of not more than £100, total prizes of not 
more than £225, and expenses no higher than 5 per cent. 
For card games the maximum charge or stake must be not 
higher than 5s. a day, and prizes must not total more than 
£20. 

There is little room for reasoned argument against this 
Bill. The change in the law about cafd games merely 
repeals provisions that have never been enforced (and that 
many card players have never realised existed). The 
change in the law about lotteries will not endanger 
morality: the pickings of the church bazaar are not likely 
to tempt the vicar to run off with the churchwarden’s wife. 
The question is rather whether an attempt should be made 
to strengthen the Bill in committee. Probably it should 
not, for there are bigger and separate reforms in the 
gambling laws that should be a more important objective 
now. And there is going to have to be a fight with the Home 
Office about that objective. 


* 


On two minor matters—pools and _ lotteries—action 
has now been undertaken, both times on the initiative of 
private members with the Government rowing in lamely 
at the end. But the major proposals put forward by a 
Royal Commission four and a half years ago remain 
unenacted. When Mr Davies’s Bill becomes an Act it will no 
longer be illegal to bet a penny a hand on Happy Families, 
but the crazy paving laws on ready money betting will be 
left untouched. It will still be legal to post money. with 
a bet if one sends it to Glasgow, but not if one sends it 
to London. It will still be legal to bet £1,000 on a horse 
#f you do it over the telephone, but criminal to give the 
milkman half-a-crown to put on your Grand National 
fancy. Mr Davies has indicated that these matters are 
teo complicated—or too hot—for a private member to 
handle. On this third instalment, it is certainly the Govern- 
ment’s turn. But last week the Home Secretary made it 
clear that he does not intend to give time for the House 
even to discuss the matter ; and this week the chairman of 
the former Royal Commission—who is now Master of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge—wrote to The Times that 
if this is the sort of treatment accorded to Royal Commis- 
sions, it is going to be difficult to get busy men to serve on 
them in future. It is worthwhile to keep a campaign con- 
stantly rolling against the Home Office about this. 
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Chaos in the Making 


A last week’s national planning conference, organised by 
the Town and Country Planning Association, the 
inadequacy of the Government’s present road programme 
was the subject of strong protests and dire warnings, 
The number of vehicles on the roads has almost doubled 
in the last ten years, and before very many years are out it 
looks like doubling again. In face of this situation, a road 
programme which is small even by prewar standards js 
palpably ludicrous. But where should the new roads be? 
Is it more urgent to speed up traffic between the big cities 
or to relieve the intense congestion in their centres ? 

The latter aim is obviously more difficult than the former 
since major road improvements within the cities themselves 
are enormously costly, contentious, and slow to materialise. 
In London the postwar plans for a new East-West road and 
for an inner ring road have as yet come to nothing at all, but 
it has now been estimated that the cost of the latter project 
would be about £130 million. Birmingham is fighting hard 
tu get permission to start on its inner ring road, but at best 
this will take 15 years to complete. If ever the Government 
does become converted to a bigger road programme, it will 
probably still find it more convenient—although it will not 
be more wise—to lay slabs of concrete across the open 
countryside, while allowing traffic congestion in the cities 
to continue to pile up. 

Dissatisfaction with the present methods of financing 
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road improvements was also strongly voiced at the confer- 
ence. The frequent variations in the amount of annual 
grants made by the Ministry of Transport to local authori- 
ties, and the refusal of the Ministry to commit itself to 
long-term expenditure, was said to be severely inhibiting 
road planning at the local level—particularly in built-up 
areas. The remedy suggested by Mr Christopher Brunner, 
Mr Fiske (the chairman of the LCC’s housing committee), 
and others was the creation of a national highway authority ; 
they thought it should be fimanced—here they started up an 
old hare—out of a share of the proceeds of. national road 
taxation and thus be able to carry through a state pro- 
gramme of road investment. There is no real value in this 
idea. Road building should be determined by economic 
necessity, not by the rather haphazard scale of motor 
taxation; and proper road planning could be secured 
through the present machinery if only the Government 
would make up its collective mind about the urgency of the 
problem. About that urgency some members of local 
authorities are now fatuously waxing almost apocryphal. 


The Faster Road to “ Europe” 


HE proposal for a west European atomic energy pool, 
T “ Euratom,” which was drawn up by M. Spaak’s tech- 
nical committees during the summer and autumn, now has a 
rival; this is a less ambitious project which the OEEC 
energy committee is at present discussing. Presumably the 
European countries will not finally thrash out their views on 
the relative merits of the two schemes until the Foreign 
Ministers of “the Six” meet after the French elections. 
But two points are already clear. Those who back the far- 
reaching proposal for the supranational “ Euratom” do so 
just as much on political grounds as for economic reasons ; 
and the position the Germans adopt is just as vital as that 
of the French in deciding which road is taken. 

Help has just come from an unexpected quarter to those 
who preach the urgency of European unity. At the end of 
the technical meetings in Brussels last month, the German 
delegate still lacked final instructions from his government. 
But since then Dr Adenauer has resumed his duties and the 
Geneva conference has come to its dismal end. All the 
principal apostles of European unification, M. Spaak, M. 
Monnet and Mr Beyen among them, immediately found 
reasons to see Dr Adenauer to impress upon him the need 
for rallying German opinion behind the new proposals. It 
it well known that there are differences of view within the 
German government. And, until now, the German indus- 
trialists have strongly opposed further experiments in 
Monnet-type. integration. The first gap in the phalanx 
appeared last week. - The chief secretary of the Federation 
of German Industry (the German equivalent of the FBI) 
told a European unity meeting in Berlin, and later repeated 
his views in an article, that, in. the light of what happened 
in Geneva, he feels the gradual approach to European unity, 
which he had previously 
drastic methods. “ Anyone who today still advocates a slow 
pace is overlooking the mortal danger in which we in free 
Europe find ourselves. . . . Everything which we Germans 
can do in the economic and also in the political sphere must 
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strength and then to take the jump into united Europe.” 


This is brave statesmanship, and, perhaps, a straw in the 
wind. 


Mr Menderes in Trouble 


HE simmering discontent in Turkey over the country’s 
= economic plight and the government’s authoritarian 
tendencies suddenly erupted last week with unexpected con- 
sequences. At a meeting of the parliamentary group of 
the Democratic party there was strong, even violent, 
criticism of the government’s economic policies, which have 
led to steadily rising prices and recurrent and serious short- 
ages. Several cabinet ministers, including Mr Zorlu, who 
although acting Foreign Minister has played an important 
part in shaping economic policy, offered to resign — in 
response, it is reported, to shouted demands. Eventually 
Mr Menderes announced the resignation of the whole 
cabinet with the exception of himself and having thus aban- 
doned his colleagues, he asked for, and received, a personal 
vote of confidence. 

The Turkish Prime Minister has thus been given a sober- 
ing demonstration that his party has not been purged of 
its discontents either by his own disciplinary measures or by 
the recent formation of a breakaway Freedom Party by a 
group of dissident Democrats. There seems to be no 
question at the moment, however, of persuading him to 
allow anyone else to assume his mantle. At the time of 
writing there is no official confirmation that he has yet 
succeeded in reforming his cabinet ; he may well be finding 
it difficult to discover men intrepid enough to tackle the 
country’s economic troubles in the knowledge that they may 
be speedily thrown overboard if the cabinet shows any signs 
of capsizing. Nor is it yet clear whether Mr Menderes 
intends to profit by his experience last week ; but the com- 
position of the new cabinet should indicate whether he is 
willing to listen to his critics. These are insisting that 
Turkey must cut its economic coat more nearly according 
to its economic cloth if the Turkish people are not to suffer 
further hardships and if the willingness of the Americans to 
lend a helping hand is not to be hoplessly alienated. 


Standing the Racket 


'T emerged clearly from the House of Commons debate 
] on noise last week that no legislation comparable to that 
designed to control smog is likely for a considerable time 
yet. The House was plainly not very interested in the 
subject. In the midst of the words of one of the speakers 
it appeared that the necessary quorum of members had 
softly and silently faded away. It is not possible to prove 
that noise (unlike smog) kills people and costs money, while 
it is clearly even harder than smoke to reduce or eliminate. 
It is not traceable as a direct cause of mental illness, which 
may be growing, but it clearly does accompany the rising 
material standard of living, particularly in terms of travel. 
The cost of reducing it is obviously very great: for example, 
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to fit silencers to those small-power bicycle-motors, which 
make such an appalling clatter, is to make a dispropor- 


tionate sacrifice of their power. Electric trolleys. are 
quieter than buses, but more costly to operate. To limit 
the amount of noise which aircraft may make when taking 
off is in fact to limit the size and range of aircraft. 

Speakers in the debate could do no more than list the 
growing sources of noise; and the Under-Secretary of 
State could only reply for the Home Office that research 
is proceeding as fast as possible. ‘In fact, noise is a simple 
question of economic choice. A small, densely-populated 
country which is rapidly raising its productivity and living 
standards by mechanisation in all forms, and which is at 
the same time an air base and air training ground, is inevi- 
tably an increasingly noisy country. Until the consumer 
decides to buy silence at the expense of his security and 
his living standards (of which the jet aircraft and the 
“mo-ped” are characteristics) it will remain noisy. The 
choice is between bartering one amenity for another—quiet 
against speed and convenience, and therefore wealth ; just 
as the Victorians, in creating the seaside holiday industry, 
set on foot the destruction of the seashore itself. 








The Song of Hiawatha 


There are, perhaps, but two English poets of the present 
day who have acquired a high and extensive reputation 
in their art, which both of them have done their best to 
imperil, if not to forfeit, by their recent productions. It 
was a keen disappointment to the Laureate’s enthusiastic 
admirers—a deep mortification to all lovers of English 
poetry—when the mind that had produced “ Locksley 
Hall” showed itself capable of such a performance as 
“ Maud.” The faith of Mr Longfellow’s worshippers— 
and they are not a few—must have been sorely shaken by 
“The Golden Legend,” and we fear it will hardly survive 
“The Song of Hiawatha.” Not that the latter poem is 
devoid of interest or beauty—not that it has not many 
passages of a high order of poetry, and of faultless melody. 
It would hardly be possible for the author to write some 
five thousand verses which should not contain many ideas 
exquisitely poetical, many expressions well worthy of 
remembrance. But the poem is not such as we should 
have hoped from Mr Longfellow. . . . “ The Song of 
Hiawatha” is the development of ancient traditions, 
current among the North American Indians, respecting 
the appearance among them of a prophet of superhuman 
birth and powers, to whom they attributed the introduc- 
tion of such arts and comforts of life as they possessed. . . . 
We doubt if such a subject was the best suited to the 
author’s mind. . . . It is to be regretted that so perfect a 
master of lyric poesy as Mr Longfellow should have 
devoted so much time to such compositions as “ Evange- 
line,” and “The Song of Hiawatha,” which can by no 
possibility enhance the fame of the author of “ Excelsior.” 
. . . We regret, moreover, in “ The Song of Hiawatha” 
the absence of those melodious rhymes which Mr Long- 
fellow knows so well how to combine, and which add no 
inconsiderable charm to many of his best productions. 
Byron, the greatest and most skilful of all rhymesters, 
said that, “except in the drama, no one wrote blank 
verse who could rhyme.” We certainly think that in such 
metres as Mr Longfellow employs with most success, no 
one who can rhyme should neglect to do so. Rhyming, 
however, would be utterly incompatible with the metre of 
the present poem—a continuous series of dissyllabic 
rhymes would be alike impossible and intolerable. 


Che Economist 


December 8, 1865 
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An Alternative to Surtax 


AN EXPENDITURE TAX. 
By Nicholas Kaldor. 
Allen and Unwin. 249 pages. 18s. 


R KALDOR tells us that his book 
M is an offshoot of his work on the 
Roval Commission on the Taxation of 
Profits and Income. In fact it is much 
more that than a book about the ex- 
penditure tax. Chapters are devoted to 
the discussion of such well-worn topics 
as the effect of taxation on risk bearing, 
the incentive to work and save, the 
taxation of companies economic 
progress. On many. of these topics Mr 
Kaldor is stimulating, although not 
much that he says is quite new. 

Mr Kaldor’s method is to parade a 
list of alternative direct tax methods of 
dealing with these problems: income 
and profits tax of the present British 
type (excluding capital gains’ save in 
special cases); a tax on “accrued 
income” (including realised capital 
gains); an annual capital tax; and finally 
a cumulative highly progressive tax on 
total outlay, the hero of the book. Aill 
of these are measured against a lump 
sum tax and marks duly awarded. 

Mr Kaldor is too penetrating an 
economist, even when he is longing to 
ride his hobbyhorse, not to give the 
devil his due; and the British type 
income tax gets top marks in several 
directions. It is good-in encouraging 
investment and risk bearing, and not 
seriously deterrent to anche and 
saving. This performance is the more 
remarkable since of all the alternatives it 
is the only one that has been tried in 
British conditions and with British 
standards of tax collection. Its demerits 
are known and it cannot, like the other 
candidates, be given the benefit of the 
doubt. 

Nevertheless, says Mr Kaldor, British 
type income tax will not do, and its 
Maladies are too serious for therapeutic 
treatment, at least in the surtax ranges. 
In the first place, as Mr Kaldor’s work 
on the Royal Commission has convinced 
him, it is shot through with anomalies. 
(Presumably we are to believe that the 
other alternatives would not have 
anomalies of their own which might be 
no less serious.) Secondly, and -much 
more important, by the exclusion of 
Feceipts outside normal income 
Stream, total “ spending power ” is never 
taxed ; in fact it cannot be, since no 
means of i ; appreciation 
accurately has yet been devised. Mr 
Kaldor would be satisfied by taxing 


There are two particular types of 
Spending in excess of income which Mr 
Kaldor is out to stop. The first of these 


is spending out of accumulated capital. 
The second consists of the various 
forms ,of spending founded on income 
tax avoidance: substitution of capital 
distributions for normal dividends in 
closely held companies ; stock exchange 
transactions which concentrate on 
capital gains ; and, it must be said— 
although Mr Kaldor makes much less of 
it—expense accounts. The first type of 
excess spending may occur at any 
income level and is the normal behaviour 
of the industrious in old age. It is 
clearly more important .in the surtax 
ranges (though how much more im- 
portant it is impossible to say), because 
accumulation is greater. The British 
tax system has long taxed this 
“ capitalist’s surplus” by discrimination 
against investment income and by heavy 
death duties. These methods are far 
from perfect, but their imperfections 
hardly warrant a revolution. 

The second type of spending in excess 
of income is indeed mainly confined to 
surtax ranges; partly for this reason, 
partly to give it some semblance of 
administrative plausibility, Mr Kaldor 
confines his expenditure tax to these 
ranges, where it is proposed to substi- 
tute it for the present surtax. 

It can hardly be doubted that all is 
not well with surtax. With the decision 
—or want of decision—to continue the 
fantastically high progression of the 
wartime tax into normal times, it was 
inevitable that every possible method of 
tax avoidance would be stimulated. A 
series of occurrences since 1946 have 
combined to make tax avoidance by 
capital gains on the Stock Exchange 
exceptionally easy. The occurrences 
were peculiar, and it is not impossible 
that the opportunities were temporary. 
If this should not be the case, the evil 
could be tackled either by a capital gains 
tax, or more simply and not at all un- 
plausibly by an extension of income tax 
practice in respect of gains from com- 
modity speculation. 

Neither of these alternatives, however, 
would prevent spending out of accumu- 
lated capital; the expenditure tax, if 
feasible, would deal with both. Mr 
Kaldor’s forebears in advocating the 
cumulative expenditure tax—lIrving 
Fisher and Professor W. Vickrey—both 
pinned their faith to assessment by re- 
mainder. The taxpayer would report 
his current income, much as he does at 
present in the United States, together 
with all other receipts: gifts, winnings, 
bequests, borrowing, repayments of past 
loans, and proceeds of the sale of invest- 
ments. He would also return the bank 
balance at the beginning of the year. 
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From the.total of these would be de- 
ducted money lent, investments bought 
and the end of the year bank balance. 
With a few minor adjustments the 
difference would be taxable. Super- 
ficially this is not so very much more 
than the American income taxpayer is 
asked to do at present. In Britain, with 
British standards of collection, self- 
assessment (even for income tax) would 
constitute a minor revolution. 

Mr Kaldor has convinced himself— 
and who can blame him ?—that this 
method would not work; the prizes 
accruing from tax avoidance, by business 
drawings, manufactured losses and re- 
moval of receipts and capital to other 
parts of the Commonwealth, would be 
enormously greater than under surtax, 
because the rates and progression of the 
expenditure tax would need to be very 
much higher than those of surtax if 
anything like the same revenue were to 
be gathered—and if the new tax were 
confined to surtax payers, to get much 
less would hardly be acceptable. The 
only alternative, so it appears to Mr 
Kaldor, is just to trust taxpayers to 
return fully their personal expenditure, 
leaving the Inland Revenue to make the 
best guess they can at the items that 
have been omitted. Mr Kaldor admits 
that this would put something of a strain 
on both taxpayers and revenue officials. 
But he will not allow that he is beaten. 

One final doubt must be recorded. 
In the last analysis the fundamental 
justice of income tax is that it does not 
tax one on what one has not got. But 
expenditure does not, as Mr Kaldor 
assumes, by any means always proceed 
smoothly according to a long-term plan. 
It is heavily biased by needs. Catas- 
trophies occur, in the family business 
and in the home. Even the welfare state 
does not wholly compensate for these, 
nor are they all amenable to insurance. 
The taxpayer who now avoids surtax 
with at least partial success would have 
a lot of fun with an expenditure tax. 
At the other extreme would be found 
the unfortunates for whom tax bank- 
ruptcy would be the only way out of an 
impasse, 


New Light from the 
Dead Sea 


THE SCROLLS FROM THE DEAD 
SEA. 
By Edmund Wilson. 


W. H. Allen. 159 pages. 10s. 6d. 


HE discovery, early in the spring of 

1947, of Hebrew scrolls in cliff 
caverns on the western shore of the 
Dead Sea has captured the imagination 
both of scholars and laymen. It is for 
the latter that Mr Edmund Wilson 
writes in this splendidly exciting essay, 
and the result, in the language of the 
New Yorker, where all but a dozen 
paragraphs of the present text first 
appeared, is the “ profile of an idea.” 
Crudely put, the idea is that the Essenes, 
a Jewish: sect dwelling in the caves at 
Qumran and representing a curious 
blend of other-worldly austerity and 
anti-Roman fervour, were the bridge 
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The TRUMAN 
Memoirs 


Year of 
Decisions 


“ The President was bound to 
write a valuable and authori- 
tative book. The man makes 
it enthralling.”—The Times. 


“I do not see how anyone 


could put down this book 

without feeling that he has 

been in the company of true 

greatness.”"—Time and Tide. 
(30s. net) 


The second and concluding volume 
of Mr. Truman’s Memoirs will be 
published in March, 1956. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
Warwick Square, London. E.C.4 





Two Outstanding 
War Books 


THE 
MAN WITH 


THREE 
FACES 


Hans-Otto Meissner 


The astonishing career of Dr. Richard 
Sorge, who played with the greatest 
armies on earth and directly influenced 
the course of modern history. 
iilustrated 12/6d. 


ADVENTURE 
DIAMONDS 


David E. Walker 


The story of a strange and dangerous 
mission in German-occupied Am- 
sterdam. Wustrated 12/6d. 


From all Booksellers 


EVANS 





between a Judaism grown Pharisaic and 
an early Christianity reared in the desert 
and looking to greater kingdoms. This 
idea is founded both on the explorations 
of an Essene sanctuary by Pére Roland 
de Vaux and on what is perhaps-the 
most fascinating of the Dead Sea texts— 
a Manual of Discipline whose provisions 
anticipate what are thought to be the 
teachings of John the Baptist. 

It is important to distinguish between 
two groups of scrélls. The first contains 
Biblical texts, particularly an Isaiah, and 
may antedate the oldest known Hebrew 
Bible texts by nearly one thousand 
years. They suggest that the Masoretic 
text is far more accurate than anyone 
had dared hope, but their importance 
for the study of the Bible will emerge 
only after yéars of scrutiny. The other 
set of scrolls, which appear to be of the 
apocalyptic type and which do have 


affinities with the Zadokite fragments’ 


discovered in Cairo in 1896, are the ones 
that are being linked to what we know 
of the Essenes and to the supremely 
interesting problem of the transition 
from Judaism to Christianity. 

Let it be said at once that scholars 
do not yet agree either on the dating 
or on the significance of the texts and 
that the mysterious identity of the 
“Teacher of Righteousness ” mentioned 
in them has not been resolved. Mr 
Edmund Wilson summarises opposing 
interpretations with gusto, but his own 
inclination is towards drama and he 
implies throughout that the new texts 
contain more than “parallels” with 
such special features of the New Testa- 
ment as the Logos, the Last Supper 
and the very language of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Not all scholars would 
agree that the analogies are so clear, 
and there are signs that Mr Wilson 
has made up his own mind too readily. 

But this persuasive book suffers from 
a more radical defect : it suggests that 
the theory about the Essenes and the 
gradual evolution of Christian doctrine 
is something revolutionary and that it 
will come as a shock to scholars and the 
faithful. This is not so : in his “ Inquiry 
Concerning the Origin of Christianity,” 
published in 1838, Charles Hennell had 
already put forward a similar hypothe- 
sis ; Renan adopted very much the same 
view in his studies of Jesus; and 
Edouard Schuré’s “ Les Grands Initiés ” 
of 1889 anticipates the present con- 
troversy. In fact, the historian has long 
taught that Christian doctrine evolved 
gradually from Mosaic law, the teachings 
of the Prophets and the particular cir- 


cumstances created by the destruction 
of the Temple. 


‘Blood Royal 


UNCOMMON PEOPLE. 
By Paul Bloomfield. 
Hamish Hamilton 230 pages. 21s. 


R BLOOMFIELD’S uncommon 
people are those who belong to 
the Strachey, Stephen, Wedgwood- 
Darwin, Macaulay-Trevelyan clans ; or 
who descend from the _ Elizabethan 
statesman, William Cecil, and, above 
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all, from the Elizabethan squire, Sir 
George Villiers. _ These families have 
produced men and women of distinction 
out of all ty, rhe to their size and 
constitute, as Keynes put it, the real 
blood-royal of England. Mr Bloomfield 
is generous to others and modest about 
his . excellent genealogical researches, 
paying tribute to the father of such 
studies, Galton. But his real debt is to 
W. T. J. Gun, who first laid his finger 
on the Villiers connection and beyond 
whom he does not travel far. What he 
does is to amplify Gun’s conclusions, 
By now, he calculates, 25,000 people 
carry Sir George Villiers’s genes. By 
now his descendants include H.M. the 
Queen, Castlereagh, the Cavendishes, 
the Cecils, the Churchills, Sir Anthony 
Eden, Henry Fielding, Charles James 
Fox, Grey of Falloden, the Herberts, 
Jerseys, Lansdownes and Napiers, Lord 
Pakenham, the Pitts, the Russells, Lord 
Shaftesbury, the Stanhopes, and the 
Stanleys ; and thirteen out of the forty- 
three Prime Ministers since Walpole. 


Mr Bloomfield ‘i8 an experienced 
genealogist; as a writer he is an 
amateur. He is racy, gossipy, harum- 
scarum. Mounting and _ remounting 
a number of hobby-horses, he whisks 
the reader through the centuries, 
pointing. out how the great clans 
grow and develop certain charac- 
teristics. Every so often he pauses to 
demonstrate what has been denied only 
by the most frenzied of egalitarians or 
inverted snobs, namely that breeding 
counts for something. Sensibly enough 
he holds that it is ethically neutral ; 
scoundrels as well as statesmen are to 
be found among the Villiers connection. 
But as he is neither a geneticist nor an 
historian and as his eugenics seem to 
mean little more than that prudent 
maxim practised by many families in 
the past, “ Choose your wife with care,” 
nothing much emerges except the family 
trees. 


For even if we omit to ask how soon 
strains, even as powerful as that of the 
Villiers, can be bred out, our questions 
are not confined to heredity. We should 
expect men of ancient family or of 
education to be related to each other: 
where else would they in the main find 
their wives ? And the further back one 
traces families the more likely they are 
to be related. Moreover, was not the 
Villiers ascendancy due partly to luck ? 
The first two generations made excellent 
matches and rose on the fortunes of 
the first and second Dukes of Bucking- 
ham ; and they rose at a time when tt 
was more than usually worth while 
rising—when the “new men” of the 
Tudor and Stuart times were finally 
displacing the remnants of the medieval 
aristocracy and were forming what for 
the next three centuries were to be the 
ruling class of England. We want to 
know if the Villiers connection is unique. 
Is there another family whose genealogy 
would reveal a similar breadth of dis- 
tinction and fortune ? The Russells of 
Stanleys have intermarricd 
extensively and often prudently. Until 
such comparisons are made, such 
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ogical studies will not prove 
— Sain though they certainly show 
that ability 1s inherited. But they‘ 
remain undeniably fascinating ; and Mr 
Bloomfield is to be congratulated on 
extending our knowledge in such a 
genial and informative way. 


Danish Contribution 


ECONOMIC THEORY AND METHOD. 
By F. Zeuthen. 
Longmans. 364 pages. 30s. 


N this translation Professor Zeuthen 
| has revised and enlarged his original 
text, published in Danish in 1942. It 
is to be welcomed as a notable addition 
to the collection of works by European 
economists that are available in English 
translations. 

The book is not a comprehensive text 
on economic principles ; nor is it, on the 
other hand, just an account of the scope 
and method of economics. It might 
perhaps be described as a specialist 
treatment of a certain line of develop- 
ment in economic theory, designed for 
those with some knowledge of economics 
in its various aspects and as treated by 
various schools of economists. This 
would, however, be somewhat unfair. 
For what Professor Zeuthen has done 
is to give an extended essay on the 
general theme and the essential unities 
of economic doctrine. He starts from 
the system of Walras and he proceeds, 
step by step according to the “ method 
of decreasing abstraction,” to an 
analysis of the economic structure of 
modern society. 

Following a_ brief methodological 
introduction, Professor Zeuthen divides 
his exposition into three phases. In the 
first, he gives a masterly exposition of 
the form and nature of the Walrasian 
model, which he then elaborates and 
extends into the network of economic 
relations under static assumptions of 
free competition. In the second phase, 
he relaxes the static part of the assump- 
tions and considers dynamic processes, 
uncertainty and expectations, all based 
firmly on the contributions of the 
Swedish school. It is good to get the 
considered views of one so close to the 
Swedish economists without being one 
of their number. 

All this leads up to the last section— 
comprising Professor Zeuthen’s most 
original and stimulating ideas—where he 
deals with the great variety of market 
forms which can exist and with their 
relation to the structure of society. Here 
he is relaxing the assumptions of free 
competition—of free mobility and of 
unlimited divisibility—and allowing 
other than “ purely economic ” influences 
(acting through variable prices and 
quantities) to play their part. His object 
is “to present some theoretic view- 
Points and models which might inspire 
Practical investigation in different types 
of markets, including possible future 
types which are unknown at present.” 
He warns us that some theories, though 
essential preliminaries, must not be 
taken too literally. If applied uncritic- 
ally, “they are not less ridiculous than 





gymnastics used by the soldier on the 
battlefield.” It is essential “to procure 
reliable facts about the behaviour and 
motives of the entrepreneur. But just 
because it is so difficult . . . it is often 
necessary to fish for facts with a theory.” 
The original text has worn well, often 
requiring little more than a few recent 
references and side comments. For 
example, the few pages (54-58), in which 
the Walrasian system is so strikingly 
illustrated by a miniature model, drive 
home the point that free competition 
implies that a factor cannot have both 
an unemployed residual and a non-zero 
price. Such pages are a great help to 
anyone trying to understand “linear 
programming.” 
_ The style is awkward at times, at least 
in the English translation, but the general 
flow of the development is irresistible. 
When Professor Zeuthen notes that a 
model has such and such restrictions 
which need to be relaxed, then we can 
be sure that he (unlike so many theorists) 
will proceed in due time to indicate the 
consequences of relaxing them. 


Life Along the Fairway 


THE WORLD THAT FRED MADE: 
An autobiography. 

By Bernard Darwin. 

Chatto and Windus. 256 pages. 21s. 


VW HEN young Philip (then aged 
five and now old enough to have 
this delightful book dedicated to him) 


credited powers beyond those of 
ordinary men to Fred, “a _ beloved 
gardener,” he stirred a chord of 


sympathy and understanding in his 
older companion for which affectionate 


‘admirers of Mr Bernard Darwin wiil 


always be grateful. It provoked— 
though that is much too strong a verb 
—Mr Darwin to set down his auto- 
biography ; and that too is somehow not 
quite the word, for the author’s self- 
portrait emerges, with no trace of 
egotism, from his painting of the people 
and things that he has loved in his long, 
young life. None of these are more 
cherished than the large families of the 
Darwins and the Rucks, with the beloved 
uncles and aunts, already celebrated 
in Gwen Raverat’s “Period Piece.” 
Philip took Mr Darwin back to his 
childhood at Down House, stirring 
memories of his grandfather, the great 
Charles, whom he beat at whistling as 
a very small boy but, surely to the joy 
of many, not in scientific attainment ; 
an old Cambridge friend, an august 
Fellow of the Royal Society, was unkind 
enough to tell Bernard that he had “ the 
Darwin brain gone addled.” But not 
so addled that he could not get an Eton 
scholarship, and this at the age of twelve 
and not even from the top form. There 
is not a more luminous chapter in the 
book than his picture of College at 
Eton, of his tutor Edward Impey, of his 
“ idleness ” in a school that he judges— 
and he should know—“a wonderfully 
free school, where the boy of unortho- 
dox tastes can do to a great extent what 
interests and amuses him.” ies 
It was at Eton, Mr Darwin is afraid, 
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that his passionate interest.in games got 


“thoroughly out of hand.” Certainly, 
Trinity and the law (though he got “a 
very decent second class”) was only an 
interlude. The boy golfer had already 
tasted blood—“ On 16th December 1884 
my father gave me my first club and on 
the 17th I broke it.” He was then aged 
seven, and he pursued the game through 
Cambridge, through the “ golden age” 
of Sunday golf at Woking (tramping 
across Waterloo Bridge from the Temple 
in his nailed shoes to buy his return 
ticket, second class at that, for a mere 
half-crown). Then came the great 
moment in 1908 when he walked out of 
the Temple a free man, to spend 
forty-seven years playing and writing 
on golf, most of it for The Times, and 
no one more charitably or profoundly. 

If golf has been Mr Darwin’s first love, 
good writing has surely been his second ; 
he has made golfers of no _ great 
literacy and readers who spurn golf as 
eternally thankful as their more fortu- 
nate fellows. “There was about me a 
certain indolence, a dislike of hard fight- 
ing and a desire to pick and choose my 
tasks.” With great respect, it is not 
quite true; the modesty will keep 
on coming through. He accuses him- 
self of turning out too light-minded 
a book and quotes Dr Johnson: “At 
seventy-seven, it is time to be in 
earnest.” One year older than that, he 
finds himself “ yet not as earnest as I 
ought to be.” That is the Darwin that- 
one always recognised without benefit of 
signature and was grateful to recognise 
once again last week after another St 
Andrew’s Day—still a boy in spirit and 
leaving his fellows to agonise over 
politics and economics. The difference 
is that he has always done his job 
supremely well. 


Australian Historians 


AUSTRALIA: A Social and Political 
History. 

Edited by Gordon Greenwood. 

Angus and Robertson. 457 pages. 45s. 


N an effort to “ re-assess the historical 

process,” six Australian historians here 
narrate, in eight chapters, the history of 
Australia from 1788 to 1950. Their 
work is claimed to be a “social and 
political” history, but would have 
been better described as “ economic 
and political.” Now and then they deal 
with changes in the texture of social life, 
but they concentrate mostly on how the 
economy and the political framework 
have developed. There are many 
references and a series of bibliographies, 
together with useful maps and 
diagrams. The conscientious school- 
teacher will find the book a godsend. 

But such a volume, “sponsored by 
the Arts Sub-committee of the 1951 
Jubilee Celebrations Committee of the 
Commonwealth of Australia,” demands 
to be judged by other standards than 
those of the conscientious schoolteacher. 
Is it as good as its predecessor of twenty 
years ago, the relevant volume of the 
“Cambridge History of the British 
Empire”? On the whole, no. All 
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books with chapters by different people 
are uneven, but this is more uneven than 
most. ‘The writers differ in their 
approaches to history, their interest in 
matters outside the narrowly political, 
and their capacity to express. themselves. 
Some take a broad sweep, some a narrow 
one. The writer on the period 1880- 
1900, for example, interprets his subject 
so narrowly that he omits to mention 
the Australian contingents to the Boer 
War. (It is possible, of course, that the 
dispatch of these contingents would not 
have fitted his thesis ; but no one else 
deals with ‘them either, and so, from 
the standpoint of this volume, they have 
become an unfact.) The two vital 
chapters on the period since 1918 are 
so pushed for space that they cannot 
deal with the inter-State changes in the 
balance of the Australian economy. 
The remarkable industrial development 
in South Australia, the new elements 
in the economies of Queensland and 
Western Australia, get nothing like their 
due: the book becomes a helter-skelter 
race to summarise Federal political 
developments and to cram in something 
about the several states once this has 
been done. 


Above all, there is not the same sense 
of magisterial brilliance as the Cam- 
bridge volume revealed. The Cam- 
bridge - writers had more room, 
admittedly, but they displayed calmness, 
breadth of judgment, and comprehen- 
siveness in treatment. In this book, 
only the final chapter by Professor 
Partridge makes one feel the impact of 
a major mind. Nevertheless, there is 
no need to take a gloomy view of the 
writing of Australian history. At the 
moment it is in a state of extreme self- 
consciousness. It quarrels over foot- 
notes and becomes excited over minor 
corrections. . The writings of R. M. 
Crawford, A. G. L. Shaw and others 
show, however, that sweep and span 
are still to be found. For a long time 
the development of the subject was held 
up by concentration on the explorers ; 
now it is being delayed by arguments 
about the politicians. Soon, no doubt, 
it will shake itself free and show more 
of the synoptic genius which is the true 
inspirer of history. 


Books Received 


Tue Post Wark FUNCTIONING OF BANKING: 
Return to Normal ? 

Consejo Superior Bancario, Madrid. 245 
pages. No price given, 

This book contains a series of lectures 
delivered at the Seventh International 
Banking Summer School, Madrid, in Sep- 
tember, 1954, 


Tre Feperat Tax SYSTEM OF THE UNtTEp 
STATES. 


By Joseph P. Crockett. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege). 305 pages. 38s. 

The layman can find in this book a 
short and comprehensive account of the 
United States internal revenue system; @ 
supplement deals with the Act passed last 
year, so that the book is almost completely 
up to date. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Parkinson’s Law 


Str—The real value of a scientific law lies 
in its ability to predict events at present 
unknown. Over the sixteen year period 
1939-1955 the total number of non- 
industrial Civil Servants, excluding Post 
Office workers, has increased from 
191,200 to 387,900 giving a compound 
rate of growth of 4.5 per cent per annum 
—considerably lower that the rate of 
growth either of the Colonial Office or 
the Admiralty shown in your article of 
November 19th. But even if this lower 
rate is maintained the results will be 
quite surprising. Thus in 100 years 
from now the total number of *non- 
industrial Civil Servants will have grown 
to 32 million and a figure of 20 million 
will be reached in something like 90 
years. Now the present working popu- 
lation is 22 million and it is expected 
that this has nearly reached its maximum 
and will then slowly decline ; so that it 
is clear that at some time in the next 
century the entire working population 
will have been transferred to the. Civil 
Service ; all commerce and industry will 
have ceased to exist and there will un- 
fortunately be no one left for further 
increase in the Service. There can be 
no doubt that the discovery of Parkin- 
son’s Law has been made only just in 
time, and much study will have to be 
given to solving the Civil Sérvice staff 
problem during the next few generations 
if a major crisis is to be averted.—Yours 
faithfully, W. D. Spencer 
Welwyn 


Everybody’s Servants 


Sm—In your issue of December 3rd 
your correspondent “ Industrialist” 
refers to the gratuity or “ iti 

allowance” paid to civil servants on 
retirement, and he states that the pay- 
ment of such a gratuity “is not a normal 
feature of the industrial pension schemes 
as the Inland Revenue will not approve 
schemes including such a_ provision.” 
Does not. your correspondent overlook 
the fact that the Inland Revenue are 
required to approve such schemes under 
the terms of the Income Tax Act, 1952, 
Section 388, and, in particular, the 
gratuity provisions of such schemes 
under Section 388 (1) (c)? To secure 
Inland Revenue approval, the proportion 
between the value of the pension (ie., 
the non-commutable element) and the 
value of the gratuity (i.c., the commu- 
table portion) must be “ reasonably com- 
parable to the proportion between the 
values of such benefits respectively as 
are usually afforded by statutory super- 
annuation schemes.” That proportion 
in statutory schemes is usually regarded 
as three to one: (Tucker Committee 


% 





report—Cmd 9063, February, 1954— 
paragraph 80): this is the proportion, 
also, which applies to the civil servants 

arrangements. Accordingly, as 


. pension 
the Tucker Committee noted at para- 


graph 109 of their report, the Inland 
Revenue approves Schemes where the 
value of the gratuity does not exceed 
one-quarter of the total value of the 
gratuity and pénsion' taken together.— 
Yours faithfully, E. T. Grirritus, 

Association of Her Majesty’s President 

Inspectors of Taxes, E.C.2 


Too. Big for their Bounds 


Sm—It is perhaps not sufficiently 
realised that the “ laisser faire” policy 
of the Board of Trade, far from provid- 
ing inducements for manufacturers to 
settle in the less popular districts, results 
in very real discouragement even to those 
companies who, like ourselves, were 
originally attracted to one of the 
Development Areas. 


Thus it seems to us to come very 
close to a confidence trick to find that 
“the rent on a factory, completed well 
before the war and fully written off, is 
trebled from one day to the next (fram 
£1,200 to £3,500) without discussion or 
redress. 


This is considered an “economic” 
rent. The very noticeable inconveni- 
ences of working in .an out-of-the-way 
district, however, make acceptance of 
this so-called economic rent unjustifiable 
and emphasise the financial disadvan- 
tages which were counteracted to some 
extent by the rent subsidy that first 
attracted us to the neighbourhood. 
Among the handicaps should be men- 
tioned the cost of carriage of materials 
from our main suppliers situated mainly 
‘in the midlands and in the south. This 
is substantial and means, for instance, 
that on a single chassis we may have to 
absorb as much as £20 delivery charges 
which we cannot, if we are to be com- 
petitive, charge to the ultimate customer. 
Similar, more hidden costs are incurred 
on other ts and on such 
important activities as exhibitions, con- 

ete. 
> 

If we were to commence operation at 
this time we should certainly seek (0 
have our f, more favourably placed 
in the mnidlands or in the south, thus 
aggravating the problems outlined in 
your article, and the above facts will 
underline your jon that the poli- 
cies of the Board of Trade certainly tend 
to add to the headaches of the Ministry 
of Housing.—Yours faithfully, 

H. W. HEYMAN, | 
> - » Managing Director 
Smith’s Delivery Vehicles, ; 


Gateshead-on-T yne 
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“J think I’d like a White Horse better than anything” 


MAXIMUM PRICES: —Bottles 36/-, $-Bottles 18/9, }-Bottles 9/9, Miniature Bottles 3/9, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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supplying the Mr TE nthe: this giant 
“| has an output of 75,000 kVA. It was 
7 built by Metropolitan-Vickers — and AEI. 





















A transistor like this — the smallest kind of valve — 
may be used in a deaf-aid, or m equipment 
that controls tndustrial 


; ial plants. They 
by British Thomson-Houston — and AEI. 


LARGE SZ smau 


Electrical equipment may weigh hundreds of tons or but 
a fraction of an ounce. This turbo-alternator is part of 
seer es an installation which covers an acre of ground, the tiny 
, transistor barely a thumbnail. Both are made by A.E.1. 
rs companies. Associated Electrical Industries is a practical 

partnership of great firms collaborating in research and 
economy of manufacture. 





An investment in AEI is an investment in al] these companies ¢ 


% my 5 
it The British opens -eapain Co. Ltd. 
i - 
Oe St ee Electrical Co, Ltd. 
Shy i Seay Birlec Ltd. 
* & 
a. Coldrator Ltd. 


The Edison iaek! Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 
Newton Victor Lad. 

The Hotpoint Plecte Appliance Co, Ltd. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
Sunvic Controls Ltd, 

Siemens madhass & Co. Ltd. 
Australian Electrical Industries Pry. Led. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Labour Reunion 


New York. 

HIS week the ‘merger of America’s two great trade 
Toes federations got off to a good start in a huge 
military armoury in New York. On Monday the first con- 
vention of the new organisation was opened with an 
enormous cetemonial gavel dropped jointly by Mr Geotge 
Meany, last president of the American Federation of 
Labour, and Mr Walter Reuther, last president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organisations. The Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of New York, Cardinal Spellman, delivered a 
long invocation, calling for “ conciliation, not compromise ” 
—which is one way of describing the collective bargaining 
process ; the granddaughter of Samuel Gompers, father of 
American trade unionism, was presented and got a large 
cheer ; President. Eisenhower telephoned a message and got 
a smaller one. _Mr Reuther, that notably unproletarian 
militant, eulogised an ancient bricklayer from the AFL ; 
the ancient bricklayer eulogised the modern Mr Reuther. 
Mr Meany was unanimously elected president and the cum- 
brously named AFL-CIO was on its way. 

This event, the fruit of three years of continuous nego- 
tiation, has provoked mixed emotions both within the trade 
unions and outside them. Many AFL craft unions have 
privately echoed the fears €xpressed at the last meeting of 
the old federation by Mr Randolph, of the Typographers’ 
Union, that their autgnomy will be invyadéd by the CIO’s 
stricter notions of discipline. Many CIO members share 
the doubts which Mr Michael Quill, head of the Transport 
Workers’ Union, may carry to the point of secession ; they 
question whether there is enough discipline in the new 
constitution. to prevent “ raiding, racketeering and_ racial 
discriminatien,” =< 

Although Mr Reuther greatly facilitated the merger by 
agreeing from the start that he would serve under Mr 
Meany, AFL men cannot believe that so restless a per- 
sonality will remain unobtrusive for long. Some of them, 
and for that matter, some of the leaders of the former CIO, 
still distrust the range and intellectuality of his views and 
suspect him of radical political ambitions. On the other 
hand, while Mr Meany has convinced most CIO members 
that he genuinely believes in political action and in the 
Cnergetic spreading of trade unionism to the unorganised— 
the CIO originally revolted against the sluggishness of the 
AFL on these two issues—some remain sceptical of his 
ability to make his attitude prevail throughout the united 
movement. 

Those who have worked closely with the two leaders are 
Confident that these doubts will be removed by experience. 


Even under the supposedly weak AFL constitution Mr 
Meany has proved a far more forceful president than his 
predecessor ; among other things, he secured the expulsion 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association for notori- 
ous racketeering. He is expected to make full use of his 
stronger powers under the new constitution, for he will 
be conscious that his performance is being closely scru- 
tinised by his colleagues from the CIO. Moreover develop- 
ments are in the making on the two sensitive fronts of 
organising new unions and of taking political action. 


* 


Although the new federation is the largest in the free 


world, with a membership of about fifteen million, of whom . 


five million have been brought in by the CIO, it still con- 
tains less than a quarter of the American labour force. 
There are some trade unions still outside: Mr John L. 
Lewis’s coalminers, the railway brotherhoods, who are 
thinking about coming in, and the unions which have been 
expelled from the CIO for being dominated by Communists 
and from the AFL for being dominated by criminals. But 
between them these only amount to another two million. 
Farm and white collar workers are barely touched by trade 
unionism, the oil and chemical industries are either 
unorganised or controlled by company unions, and there are 
great unpenetrated areas in the south, where union officials 
are made extremely unwelcome. Among the innovations in 
the new federation is a department of organisation, headed 
by one of Mr Reuther’s men, which is to launch recruiting 
drives. Leading CIO unions have already pledged $3} 
million to its work; a comparable gesture from former 


members of the AFL would have a great effect. 


It is the impact of the labour merger on the political life 
of the country that has aroused most discussion outside the 
ranks of trade unionism. In an article just published, Mr 
Meany has repeated the orthodox position of American 
labour: the unions regard themselves as pillars of 
capitalism and are wholly opposed to setting up a third 
party on the lines of the British Labour party. But they 
have political objectives and intend to take part in elec- 
tions, particularly in the primary elections at which party 
candidates are chosen. So far only the national headquarters 
of the two groups have been merged ; in the course of the 
next two years it is hoped to extend the process to the 
state and local labour councils, which are the .important 
units from an electioneering point of view. In some states, 
such as Connecticut and Texas, the AFL and CIO councils 
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have always worked together well ; in others, such as Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey, they have been strongly opposed. 
Generally speaking, the AFL has been more inclined to 
cultivate sympathetic personalities in both parties, the CIO 
to push programmes and persuade industrial workers to 
register as voters. ; 

The Democratic party is expected to gain. from the 
merger, though the extent to which union leaders can influ- 
ence the worker’s vote is by no means certain. The Repub- 
licans have been divided in their reaction. Some, such as 
Senator Goldwater of Arizona, feel strongly that the unions 
should be curbed in their political activity. Others, such as 
Governors Knight of California and Hall of Kansas and 
Senator Clifford Case of New Jersey, seek a Republican 
rapprochement with labour. Potentially there is great 
danger in such a powerful pressure group with enormous 
financial resources; labour may become as politically 
inviolate as the farmers. On the other hand, it is desirable 
that some influential body should hold constantly in the 


_ public eye the seamier features of the most prosperous 


nation on earth: the city slums, the crumbling schoolhouses, 
the occasional pockets of chronic depression. 

Moreover, the monolithic power of the new movement 
can easily be exaggerated. In the very week of its inaugura- 
tion it was faced with what is likely to be its most serious 
internal problem: the buccaneering spirit of the Teamsters’ 
Union, ruled by Mr David Beck, who is politically a 
Republican, who runs his union like a high-powered busi- 
ness executive and who recently set up his offices in a new 
and ostentatious palace just across the road from Congress. 


Mr Beck is said to hold that “ everything on wheels ” should © 


belong to his union, which was already, with 1} million 
members, the largest in the AFL and is now the third 
largest in the new federation. The Teamsters are obviously 
out to become a catch-all union like Ernest Bevin’s Trans- 
port and General Workers ; they refused to sign the no- 
raiding pact under which rival AFL and CIO unions pro- 
mised to let each other live in peace and which laid the 
foundations for the merger ; and they chose the eve of the 
reunion celebrations te reach mutual assistance agreements. 
with the racket-ridden Longshoremen’s Association and the 
Communist-led Mine and Mill Workers. On top of all this, 
they applied to enter the industrial union department which 
is being set up under Mr Reuther to accommodate the 
former CIO unions in the mass production industries. Since 
it is the CIO which has been fighting for a tough policy on 
raiding and corruption, this defiant challenge to the whole 
conception of the merger will reverberate in the months 
ahead. 


Republicans Wait and See 


Mi LEONARD HALL, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, is whistling bravely through the 
rumours concerning President Eisenhower’s future plans. 
Although he concedes that a conclusive medical report on 
the President’s health will not be available before late 
January, Mr Hall found that Mr Eisenhower looked “a 
million per cent” and told the committee, which met last 
week to issue the formal call for the party’s national con- 
vention in August, that the President would stand for a 
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second term “if he feels he is able.” Mr Eisenhower 
himself, moreover, assured the delegates that “I shall do 
everything in my power next year” to assist the party in 
presenting its case to the voter. These two tantalisingly 
ambiguous pronouncements are now being scrutinised and 
debated and, although they provide no solid evidence, the 
Republican mood is. changing from bleak discouragement 
to anxious hope. 

As long as the President has not announced his decision, 
the party organisation is acting as if it was certain to be 
favourable and Mr Hall is preparing an election campaign 
which will present the candidate to the United States op 
television rather than by exhausting personal appearances, 
Mr Hall has pointed out that it will not become urgent for 
Mr Eisenhower to make up his mind until March. Certain 
Republican strategists feel that the decision—if it is a 
negative one—should be delayed as long as possible ; this, 
they argue, would prevent the party from being divided 
by rival candidates and would allow the President and his 
immediate advisers to ensure the nomination to the man 
of their choice. The longer the President can delay his 
announcement the longer will he retain his ascendancy over 
Congress and over his party. , 


* 


“~~ 


It is probable that foreign policy will weigh heavily in 

the President’s mind when he finally decides whether or 
not to stand for a second term. Certain Democrats, led by 
Senator George, have suggested that international questions 
should be dealt with on a non-partisan basis. Mr Adlai 
Stevenson has agreed, with the qualification that “ construc- 
tive ” criticism must be allowed. Behind this moderation 
there is both a genuine feeling that the situation abroad is 
too grave to be sacrificed to the delights of domestic politics 
and a shrewd tactical insight. The more mature Democrats 
are aware that Mr Eisenhower’s foreign policy has been 
in large measure a continuation of Democratic ideas and 
has been carried out with the constant advice of Democratic 
leaders in Congress. And although Mr Stevenson some- 
times forgets it in the heat of oratory, he knows that he 
was among the first to ask for a high-level conference with 
Russia and that it is both dishonest and bad politics to 
blame the Republicans for the setbacks at Geneva. 
_ Other Democrats, however, are mot prepared to accept 
a truce or even a plea for moderation. Governor Harriman 
sees direct evidence of Republican incompetence in the 
failure at Geneva, in Soviet gains in the Middle East, in 
the triumphant Russian tour through India and in Americas 
embarrassments at the United Nations. Mr Harriman 
declares that President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles are 
losing the cold war. Should he say it often enough, Mr 
Eisenhower may start believing it and it is hard to think 
of anything that would do more to make him determined 
to stay on the job, 


Hope ‘for the Schools 


HE 1,800 delegates from all over the country who !ast 
week discussed the problems of the publicly financed 


schools around 166 crowded tables for four days, from 
9 a.m. to 10 p.m., turned those tables on the .critics of this 
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White House Conference on Education. The critics, mainly 
Democrats and trade unionists, argued that the membership 
of the conference had been arranged, and the proceedings 
organised, in such a way that no constructive recommenda- 
tions were to be expected. “Constructive recommenda- 
tions,” to them, meant a finding that money from the 
federal government was the only possible solution for the 
school crisis. 

Accounts of the conference suggest that the critics were 
right when they said that laymen would have little influence 
on the proceedings ; rather naturally, the educational experts 
seem to have taken charge and the absence of any public 
debates or votes by all the delegates makes it difficult to 
judge how fully the final reports represented the general 
views. But the one clear recommendation in the reports 
was that money should be provided by the federal govern- 
ment to remedy the shortage of school buildings, put at 
260,000 classrooms for the country as a whole today, and 
to become worse as the number of school children climbs 
in the next few years. Federal aid for this purpose was 
opposed by only a few delegates and about half of those 
present demanded federal contributions to operating 
expenses (teachers” salaries, etc), although this is supposed 
to carry with it an even greater risk of federal interference 
with the jealously-guarded independence of local school 
districts. 

The outcome of the conference was perhaps not so sur- 
prising as the critics made out, but the altered atmosphere 
was reflected in the change in emphasis between the 
message with which President Eisenhower opened the pro- 
ceedings and the speech with which the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare closed them. He gave a much more 
definite promise than had Mr Eisenhower of direct federal 
aid to schools in those states which really needed it—a con- 
dition already laid down by the delegates. 

One reason for the change in the Administration’s 
approach to the school problem since last February, when 
guarantees for loans were all it offered, probably lies in the 
change in officials ; Mr Folsom’s predecessor, Mrs Hobby, 
had the typical Texan prejudice in favour of states rights 
and against any extension of federal activity. Another 
reason also seems to be the increasing concern at the highest 
level of government, particularly in the Atomic Energy 
Commission, about the scarcity of scientists and technicians 
= the inadequate training offered them at the high school 
evel. 


Since the Democratic programme for the next session of 
Congress had already recommended. federal aid for the 
schools, the chances that something will be done seem good. 
Unfortunately the issue on which this type of help has 
foundered in the past is particularly sharp at the moment ; 
it is the question of racial segregation in the schools. An 
effort will almost certainly be made to ensure that federal 
funds do not go to any state which is still attempting to 
separate Negro and white children. The southern states 
are those which need federal help most, but they would 
oppose such a condition and would probably -ensure the 
defeat of any school Bill containing it. Another obstacle in 
the way of federal aid to schools—the question of the 
Private parochial schools—has recently been brought up 
Once again by the Catholic bishops; the constitutional 
Separation of church and state prevents these schools bene- 
fiting from federal-funds, to the chagrin of Catholic tax- 
payers, 
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Presidential Experiment 


Washington, D.C. 
N OW that President Eisenhower is at Gettysburg once 
. XN more holding regular meetings with his Cabinet and 
his other advisers, an experiment in the applied science of 
government has come to an end. While he was bedridden 
in Colorado an attempt was made to conduct national affairs 
largely without a President, but without implying that a 
President was not really necessary. The experiment turned 
out so well that, for the time being, there is no more talk 
of the need for a better scheme to be devised for use should 
another such emergency arise. 
Nevertheless, the basic questious raised by the President’s 
disability have been set aside without answers. There has 
been no attempt—in fact, there has been a deliberate 
tefusal—to decide whether the President could, legally, 
delegate any of his presidential authority while ill but of 
sound mind, and to whom the delegation, if it were per- 
missible, should be made. There has been no answer to the 
prickly question of who has the power to decide that the 
President is, in the terms of the Constitution, unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of his office, if such an 
inability should in fact develop. According to present 
plans, these questions will not be seriously dealt with until 
after the next presidential election, when political considera- 
tions will be at their minimum. 


* 


The only substantial change in the pattern of government 
has been that decisions have been made by the Cabinet, 
ordinarily only an advisory body, and that individual mem- 
bers of the Cabinet have shown a greater self-sufficiency in 
deciding matters they would usually discuss with the 
President, even if only for guidance. Analysts of the 
experiment have come to the conclusion that the officers of 
the government can conduct 90 per cent of their depart- 
mental business without any legal obligation to go to the 
President for decisions. Oddly enough, the Secretary of 
State, although he is the senior Cabinet officer, is the most 
dependent on the presidential authority. An example was 
the interim letter from President Eisenhower to Marshal 
Bulganin on disarmament. The final sentence, that the 
United States could accept a proposal for inspection teams 
in the two countries, was a commitment that only the 
President, with his constitutional supremacy in the field of 
foreign affairs, could sign. 

The function of the Vice-President has also been more 
clearly defined ; it has been collectively decided that he is 
without authority in the executive branch except as an 
agent of the President, by specific commission. Beyond 
that, he can preside and he can officiate at ceremonies, but 
he cannot act as an executive in his own right. Mr Eisen- 
hower’s government has stubbornly insisted that the 
presidential authority should not be impaired, or even ques- 
tioned, in any way. 

To take the place of the single voice of final decision, 
which can only be the President’s, there were collective 
decisions, a procedure amusingly akin to what is considered 
to be the prevailing method of government in the Kremlin. 
This would have been much more difficult to manage had 
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the country and the world been in a less quiet period, had 
Congress been in session, and had a different group of men 
been running the government. In a time of calm, the 
collective decision could be, and was, governed by policies 
which. the President had approved before his illness. So 
far as is known, guides existed for almost everything that 
came up, and no new presidential authority was needed. 
There might have been trouble, even so, except for the 
unusual qualities of the men in the present government. 
Under test, they have shown themselves to be dedicated 
and loyal to Mr Eisenhower to an extent that the cynic, 
accustomed to the normal behaviour of political beings 
engaged in government, would find it difficult to believe. 


Blouses from Japan 


R DULLES revealed last week that the Japanese 
M government had decided to work out restrictions on 
the export of textiles to the United States as the result, in 
part at least, of pressure brought by the State Department. 
But this-disclosure did little to reassure hard-pressed 
American textile manufacturers who have been urging 
Congress to impose strict quotas on the import of Japanese 
textiles, particularly cotton goods. The Administration 
opposes such a scheme because it violates the spirit of the 
reciprocal trade agreements policy and has, instead; urged 
the Japanese to impose voluntary quotas, as they are now, 
it appears, about to do. In this way, both Tokyo and the 
Administration hope to counteract the powerful textile 
lobby which has already enlisted the support of many 
Senators and which is calling for specific congressional 
action against Japanese goods. - American manufacturers 
argue that voluntary restrictions-imposed by the Japanese 
themselves will-not work and that the fate of an American 
industry should not be Jeft in foreign hands. 

Statistics “give “rather dramatic evidence. for the claim 
of domestic: producers that cheap Japanese textiles are 
“swamping ” -the market ; imports of cotton cloth from 
Japan this year are expected to reach 140 million square 
yards, not a large amount’ when compared with total 
domest:c output, but an increase of 183 per cent over 1954. 
Women’s blouses provide an éven more spectacular total: 
some 24 million dozen will have been imported by the 
end of the -year, most of them selling for one dollar, or 
about a third of the price of their American equivalent. 
American manufacturers cannot match this competition 
because their labour costs are far higher than those of their 
Japanese rivals. American blouse manufacturers are claim- 
ing, therefore, that their industry, which produced 8.8 
million dozen blouses in 1954, will be ruined unless Con- 
gress imposes mandatory quotas. 

The problem illustrates the perennial conflict between 
those who put foreign policy first and who argue that Japan 
must be allowed to earn its way if it is to be kept pro- 
western, and those who fear that free imports will result in 
domestic unemployment and in the dismantling of indus- 
tries which may be urgently needed in some future emer- 
gency. This conflict even occurs within the same organisa- 
tion ; the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 
has long supported a lowering of trade barriers and has 
done much to encourage the growth of Japanese trade 
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unions. When three New York blouse manufacturers 
imported some §00,000 dozen Japanese blouses, however 
the ILGWU charged that they had broken a clause in thei 
contract with the union providing that all their blouses 
must be made in shops worked by ILGWU members. 


Somewhat to its embarrassment,: the union was awarded 


$60,000 in damages by an independent arbitrator. 


Virginia versus The Court 


i pes State of Virginia has taken the first step towards 
circumventing the Supreme Court’s ruling that racial 
segregation must be ended in publicly financed schools 
with “deliberate” speed. The State. Legislature has 
passed a Bill by an overwhelming majority authorising a 
referendum on whether or not Governor Stanley should 
call a constituent convention to amend section 141 of the 
state constitution, This section provided that “no appro- 
priation of public funds shall be made to any school... 
not owned by the state.” The referendum will take place 
on January 9th and, if the voters agree to the proposed 
amendment, further steps will be taken to implement a 
complex plan drafted by a commission of thirty-two state 
legislators headed by State Senator Garland Gray. 

The Gray Gommission, on which those areas of Virginia 
with a proportionately greater Negro population were most 
heavily represented, sought to steer a middle course between 
the abolition of the state’s publicly financed school system 
and the outright acceptance of the Supreme Court’s verdict. 
It recommended that the state constitution be modified so 
that grants could be made to pupils in those communities 
where publicly supported schools were abolished and to 
those students who refused to attend integrated schools in 
localities where the latter continued to. exist. The grants 
would enable these children to attend private schools. 
Second, the commission proposed that local school officials 
be given the power to assign students to different schools 
on various, grounds of health, intelligence and background. 
In effect, this would mean that even in a community where 
an ostensibly integrated school system was maintained it 
would be possible to keep all but a handful of Negro 
students out of white schools. 

Unquestionably, the plan put forward by the Gray Com- 
mission is the most thoughtful and insidious of any of the 
projects contrived by southern states anxious to defeat the 
intent of the Supreme Court. It probably represents a 
bargain between those districts in Virginia’s “ black belt ” 
which would rather go without schools than permit 
integration, and the more progressive communities where 
the Negro question is less pressing. Nevertheless, the plan 
raises more questions than it answers and seems [0 
contradict that article of the. state constitution calling for 
the maintenarice of “an efficient sysem of free public 
schools throughout the state.” Moreoyer, how will the new 
private schools be operated and financed ? Where are they 
to be built or by what legal subterfuge are publicly financed 
school buildings to be turned into “private” ones? 
These are only a few of the perplexing questions facing 
the voter and opponents of the Gray Commission’s p!a" 
are saying that the short time allowed before the referendum 
is inadequate for a just presentation of the issues. 
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Linking the trading cities 
of the world 


To businessmen with foreign interests, the extensive 
system of overseas branches of The First National Cite 
Bank of New York offers a unique and unrivalled service. 
Fifty-nine branches all over the globe, together with 
nearly three thousand banking correspondents in every 
- important centre of commerce, ensure a complete and 
up-to-the-minute knowledge of the world’s markets. 
In London, at the disposal of the client, are the services 
of a specialized staff, long experienced in the conduct 
of international business and particularly well qualified 
to advise on mattets of trade with the dollar countries. 


The First 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


_BSTABLISHED r8r2 
Incorporated with limited liability wtder the 
National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
Head Office: $5 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 


London Offices : 
City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.1 













—the perfect wine for your 
guests to enjoy throughout 
the meal. Klosterkeller is 
recommended by all good 


hotels and restaurants, 


Imported by 


GRIERSON, OLDHAM 


& Company Ltd. 
25 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


Wholesale Wine Merchants 


Fst. 1820 


Arranging a party or a banquet? 


Remember to order 


Liebfraumilch 
Kiosterkeller 


a medium-dry Liebfraumilch 





DAY TRIPS. You can leave in the 
morning, travel from 350to 500 Km., 
have several hours in which to 
conduct your business and return 
the same evening, in comfort. 
Examples: Day return trips from 
PARIS include La Rochelle, Lyon, 
Antwerp or Sarrebruck. 


HALF-FARE CARDS which entitle the 
holder to unlimited travel between 
two particular stations or in a partic- 
ular zone at half the standard fare can 
now be purchased without deduction 
from the basic travel allowance. 


p reavet BY TRAIN’ 
-%o Ze cite! 


And go by French Railways to be on time. Their service 
and comfort are unequalled, and many economies make them 
the businessman’s most practical means of travel within France 
and tothe borders beyond. To quote the Loudon Evening Standard 

—‘French Railways lead Europe for speed and punctuality.” 


OVER-NIGHT TRIPS. Youcan leave in 
the evening, travel from 500 to 600 
Km., stay the night at an hotel, de- 
vote most of the following day to 
_ affairs and return that night. 
xamples: Over-night return trips 
from PARIS include Bordeaux, 
Grenoble, St. Nazaire or Zurich. 


NEW DIESEL RAILCARS. Ideal for 

businessmen! New diesel railcars 

offer travellers high speed with noise- 

less running and complete comfort on 

wens long-distance non-electrified 
n large centres. 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 


Book through any good Travel Agent 
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LUSH in INDIA 
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yi is x Ramkhilaun comes from the 
ery aie Mirzapur district in India—a land 
ey Meme ee of great beauty, today clouded 
° ra ere by hunger and disease. But 
yA Re the future looks more cheerful. 
Ae Ree: Ramkhilaun, having finished 
trang? work on the huge cement factory at Churk, is helping 
ES IAS Ya with the next step in a comprehensive development 
SUCLAPE AR, programme — the building of the Rihand Dam, which will 
Me eal oe). supply hydro-electric power for nearly all the Eastern 
oN ni aot districts of the United Provinces. 
ty grees IN THE BEGINNING 
Se aul Gey Eventually the factory at Churk will take its power from 








the Dam. But the vital task of supplying the initial power 














hhc eae has been entrusted to Brush Electrical Engineering Co. 
ay Orhe e Limited, Loughborough, who were responsible for supplying 








DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 






THE Brush Group LimiTeD. » WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD- MIRRLEES, BICKERTON & DAY LTD + }.& H, MCLAREN LTD: THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO, LTD» PETTERS LTD 
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and installing all the electrical equipment :— three 2,400 kw 
Brush-Ljungstrom) turbo-alternators, together with trans- 
formers, switchgear, 170 motors—and approximately 14 
miles of cable! The entire factory power station has been 
designed on the “Unit” principle so that once its job 1s 
done, it can be moved to another site. 

POWER FOR THE START 
More and more frequently, Brush Group equipment 
supplies the initial impetus that brings planned progressto 
undeveloped areas all over the world. The Brush Group 
produces about a third of the total U.K. output of industrial 
diesel engines and generating sets — and is, in fact, the 
world’s largest exporter of this type of equipment. The 
Group constantly exports over fifty per cent of its entire 
production and, in the past few years, it has exported as 
much as seventy per cent. 
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Shopping Days 


HE announcement that total personal incomes in 
October, running at an annual rate of nearly $1,900 
a head, broke yet another record explains why the Christmas 
shopping season has got off to an even better start this year 
than it did last. Retailers notice a welcome tendency among 
buyers to choose luxury presents, to spend more on each 
purchase than they did last year. Indeed, some shopkeepers 
are becoming concerned lest they may run out of better 
class goods before Christmas Eve arrives. This is apparently 
the result of a commendable caution in building up stocks ; 
so much has now been heard of the dangers of the inventory 
cycle, of the recession that comes, as it did in 1953, from 
excessive stocks, that some businessmen are now being 
almost too careful not to overload their shelves. Retail 
inventories are admittedly at peak levels, but even before 
the Christmas rush began they were in no way out of line 
with sales, The'same applies to manufacturing inventories, 
but here the comparatively low level-is the result not so 
much of caution-as of inability to obtain larger supplies. 
The latest study by the University of Michigan’s Survey 
Research Centre suggests that, once the Christmas buying 
is over, outlays by consumers may level off, after having 
risen steadily for two years. The people interviewed are 
not as optimistic about their future spending plans as they 
were a year ago. ‘This may perhaps be because many con- 
sumers now find it difficult to think of anything they need ; 
in addition séme of them are becoming concerned about 
the extent to which they are in debt, as the result of their 
instalment purchases of houses, cars and other durable 
goods. Under these conditions, enthusiasm for buying will 
almost certainly be damped still more if prices go up, as 
they seem bourid to do. Increases in costs of raw materials 
and labour are being reflected in the prices of finished goods 
at the wholesale level and must soon spread to retail shops. 
Indeed, the consumer price index would already have gone 
up, were it not for the continued fall in the prices of agri- 
cultural commodities, 


Markets for Molybdenum 


New York 

os a single mine at Climax, Colorado, 11,000 feet 

up in the Rocky Mountains, come nearly two-thirds 
of the world’s supply of molybdenum, a highly versatile 
metal most frequently used as a hardening agent in alloy 
steels. In order to assure adequate supplies of the metal 
for the government’s defence requirements, the Climax 
Molybdenum Company has nearly doubled the capacity of 
its mine during the last four years and it now produces 
27,000 tons of ore daily. In return, the government under- 
took to buy for the strategic reserve all of the regular grade 
molybdenum not sold commercially. This guarantes, how- 
ever, expires within the next few months. Moreover, the 
Climax Company is entirely dependent on molybdenum, 
While the other producers are primarily interested in copper 5 
for them molybdenum is merely a byproduct. The big 
question for the Climax Company is therefore whether there 
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will be enough commercial demand for molybdenum to 
maintain a profitable output after government support is 
removed. __ 

When asked twelve months ago, this question sounded 
more ominous than it does today. For the consumption 
of molybdenum in the United States this year has been 
far higher than it was in 1954 ; for the last ten months the 
company has delivered to the government reserve of 
Strategic materials only the minimum amounts required by 
its contract. The iron and steel industry, operating at 
capacity, is largely responsible for this change. About two- 
thirds of all of the molybdenum consumed in America is 
used in alloying steel and cast iron, and of this steel the 
booming automobile industry alone uses about forty per 
cent. Outside the metals industry there has also been. a 
sharp rise in the use of molybdenum as a catalyst in petro- 
leum refining, in the form of “ moly orange,” a popular 
colour pigment, and in many new chemical combinations 
which take advantage of its properties as a lubricant, as a 
fertiliser for pasture and forage crops and as an anti- 
corrosion agent. 

All of these new uses, coupled with experiments in con- 
nection with the high-temperature alloys needed for jet 
aircraft engines, can be expected to lead, eventually, to a 
larger commercial market. Meanwhile, however—particu- 
larly if the level of economic activity in the United States 
declines—the export market may become even more impor- 
tant than it is at present. In 1954, sales of American 
molybdenum, which accounts for 90 per cent of the world’s 
supply, to industries in Western Europe were already half 
as large as commercial sales in the United States. With 
molybdenum freely available for export, and with vigorous 
research into its many properties being pursued in Europe, 
the recent remarkable increase in its consumption, especially 
in Britain and Western Germany, is expected to continue. 


i 


SHORTER NOTES 


The indictment of Mr Lamar Caudle, Mr Traman’s 
Assistant Attorney General, and Mr Matthew. Connelly, 
his appointments secretary, on charges-of accepting bribes 
and conspiring to defraud the government on tax matters, 
in 1951, comes at a convenient time for the present Adminis- 
tration. It is, in fact, so convenient that the Department 
of Justice has been suspected of intentionally delaying the 
accusation until the 1956 election was in sight. For if the 
case comes to trial, it will serve to remind the voters of the 
scandals in Washington during Mr Truman’s tenure of 
office and may thus counteract the Democrats’ attempts to 
prove that businessmen have played an improper part in the 
activities of the present Republican Administration. 


* 


The Treasury is after all to raise new money this yeatr— 
$1.5 billion in 99-day tax anticipation certificates. The 
change in plan may be due to the fact that $900 million, 
more than was expected, is needed in cash to pay off 
investors who refused the refunding ‘issues offered in 
exchange for the government securities falling due on 
December 15th. 
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_ Fly to New York and non-stop across the USA 


WITH TWA's NEW 


SUPER-( CONSTELLATIONS 


Quietest, 


You can now fly to New York in TWA’s magnificent 
new Super-G Constellations. On these great Lockheed 
aircraft, science works behind the scenes to make your 
trip quicker, more comfortable. Radar plots the 
smoothest course ahead. Turbo-compound engines, fed 
by wing-tip tanks, give greater speed, longer range. And 
the finest modern design has made the interior fittings 
of the Super-G the most luxurious ever. Yet you can 
enjoy all this, linked with TWA’s traditionally friendly 
service, at reduced fares ! 

TWA’s Discount Fare Plan operates throughout 
Thrift Season (Nov. Ist—March 3lst), gives big re- 


most luxurious long-range airliners in the world 


ductions for families travelling together. (Example: 
A husband and wife flying first-class save a total of £128 
for the round trip to New York.) For details of this and 
TWA’s Time Pay Plan, see your travel agent or call TWA 


—200 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel. TRAfalgar 1234. 
Manchester. Tel. BLAckfriars 4649. 


Fly the finest... 


rity TWA r0USA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES USA-EUROPE-AFRICA-ASIA 
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The World Overseas 


Atlantic Alliance at Work 


T the end of next week, the foreign, defence and 
finance ministers of the fifteen Nato countries will 
meet in Paris to pass judgment on the adequacy of the 
defences of the Nato partnership and to set planning 
goals for the future. This “annual review” session of 
the Council, which ends one Nato year and begins the 
next, has now become a regular feature of the pre- 
Christmas rush. 

Last year the ministers faced the unpleasant fact that 
there was no alternative to a defence strategy based on the 
use of new atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons. This year 
they face the economic implications of last year’s acceptance 
of the inescapable. A year ago enough was known about 
the cost of new weapons, and the rate of obsolescence, to 
make it clear that a strategy based on atomic weapons would 
bring with it no reduction in defence budgets. But during 
the year, as the military plans drawn up by General 
Gruenther and his Shape staff have been-“ costed,” the size 
of the gap between what the Nato countries are now spend- 
ing on defence and what they would have to spend if the 
new strategy were to be fully adopted has assumed frighten- 
ing dimensions. It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
if the generals could have all the tactical atomic weapons, 
hew airfiek's and warning systems, and the better 
equipped, more mobile and self-sufficient divisions which 
their new strategy requires, defence budgets would have to 
be almost doubled. 

Before the Geneva spirit had shown itself to be highly 
volatile, there was concern in Nato quarters that govern- 
ments might find the pressures to reduce military budgets 
irresistible. But since then, Mr Molotov and General 
Gruenther between them have made it clear that there can, 
at the least, be no letting down. In October, the defence 
ministers of the fifteen Nato countries held a special session 
in Paris which was, in a sense, a dress rehearsal of the 
Principal part of next week’s meeting. They heard from 


General Sir John Whiteley, the Chairman of the Standing 


Group, that the number of Soviet divisions remained un- 
changed at 175 and that their equipment and quality had 
been greatly improved. They heard from Admiral Jerauld 
Wright, the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic, that the 
Soviet Union had more submarines than all the rest of the 
World put together. And they heard from General 
Gruenther that Nato’s air defence command arrangements 
were “ archaic * and that the. construction of a radar early 





warning system in Western Europe, similar to the United 
States-Canadian Dew-line, was a high priority need. 

It seems clear that next week the Nato ministers will find 
themselves agreeing that there can .be no reduction in 
defence budgets ; but it seems equally clear that they will 
also agree that there can be no appreciable increase. What 
Nato calls the “reconciliation ” of military requirements and 
political and economic capabilities will then take place. But 
this will not be easy. One of the most difficult aspects of 
the whole problem of how to buy a better defence with 
roughly the same amount of money is that so much of each 
year’s budget is spent on recurrent costs like the replacement 
of worn out equipment and troop pay that little margin 
is left for any very rapid changeover to new plans requiring 
new weapons, more airfields, more expensive training. 


Hydrogen Bomb Over All 


Essentially what the ministers will have to do is to see 
which aspects of General Gruenther’s new plans are the 
most urgent, and, through rationalisation of existing plans 
and perhaps further integration of national plans, find the 
money to meet these high priority needs. As General 
Gruenther has already emphasised, air defences are high on 
the list as candidates both for greater integration and for 
heavy new expenditures. Unlike ground troops and naval 
forces which in time of war are already committed to com- 
mon command, air defence, and much of the present plan- 
ning, has remained a national responsibility. And, to make 
all the difficult questions more difficult is the, as yet, 
unanswered question of how far the hydrogen bomb has 
already made even the newest military plans obsolete. 

Although the “annual review” decisions will be the 
core of next week’s meeting, Geneva II and the Middle 
East will be high on the agenda when the Council turns to 
an “exchange of views” on political questions. One of 
the most valuable aspects of Nato is this annual opportunity 
for the foreign ministers to pool their estimates of Soviet 
intentions and, without the pressure of immediate decisions 
(which is inevitable in the hurried sessions held before four 
power meetings), to try to see the shape of the wood rather 
than the way around the next tree. 


responsibility—as well as collective strength. 


These discussions, 
where what counts is what the speaker has to say rather 
than the size of his army, give Nato that indispensable 
ingredient of a democratic alliance—a sense of individual 
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~ German Industry Through 
British Eyes. I 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN GERMANY 


MAN with a pot of white paint stands outside one 

of the most modern steel mills in Western Germany, 
fastidiously painting serial numbers along the edges of 
finished steel plates. He works carefully, precisely and 
without hurry, emphasising the down strokes of the number 
7. And seeing him and his counterparts in other factories, 
a visitor finds it difficult to realise that West German 
industry is, in fact, coming face to face with full employ- 
ment and all it means in terms of repetitive wage claims 
and pressure on prices. Unmechanised pockets of labour 
are found all over the most highly mechanised factories 
——men who tighten bolts by hand on car assembly lines, 
men who stand on moving rollers to reach their work, 
men who plough a single furrow behind two horses. They 
are not, as they seem at first sight, incongruous anachronisms 
in a highly industrialised economy. Full employment or 


not, they are, at least for the time being, an essential part - 


of that economy. 

German industrial recovery did not start in earnest until 
1948-50, but from then on the pace has been so rapid that 
this year German steel production will outstrip British 
for the first time since the war and still leave Germany 
with the need to import steel to meet its industries’ full 
requirements. Plants forced under hot-house conditions 
always show a certain soft leafiness and legginess ; and in 
a broad way, this is true of much of German industry. 
As any gardener knows, this is not necessarily a sign of 
weakness and such plant$ can be successfully hardened-off 
outside. It is this hardening-off process that now appears 
to be taking place inside Western Germany ; most observers 
date its beginning from August, when the banks—or rather 
the central bank—and the unions separately began a pincer 
movement on industry. It has two objects, to reduce the 
amount of short-term borrowing, and to get higher wages. 
Short-term credit, relatively low wages and long working 
hours have played a key part in building up German indus- 
try ; to curb them now is the equivalent of damping down 
the boiler and opening the windows inside the hot-house. 
There is an obvious analogy between wage demands and 
the credit squeeze in Britain and what is now taking place 
in Western Germany, but it would be dangerous to press 
it too far, because underneath a certain superficial similarity, 
there are some sharp differences between conditions in 
British or American industries on the one hand and the 
equivalent German industries on the other. 


Traces of Improvisation 


There is‘one major difference that applies to all German 
industries, and that lies in their lack of capital. The war 
and the inflation wiped out cash and much of the real assets 
too. The physical re-building, which gives the German 
economy such a deceptive appearance of stability, has been 
paid for in one of four ways: out of current profits (aided by 
generous tax concessions), out of bank loans, counterpart 
credits and, in rarer cases, out of the sale of . The 
greater part has -been financed by the banks and by 
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concessions to those prepared to lend money to favoured 
industries. Very little has been raised_in the market, and 
a capital market in Germany is only gradually coming back 
into existence. 

One result of this is that reconstruction has had to be 
limited to essentials. German engineering plants are not 
always models of efficiency. They bear traces of improvi- 
sation ; a proportion of their plant is salvaged (where it was 
not subsequently dismantled) and even where completely 
new plants have been laid down—new blooming mills, new 
tube works, costing hundreds of millions of D-marks—the 
ancillary operations frequently remain unmechanised and 
unmodernised because of shortage of capital. It might be 
added that the incentive to modernise them was also lacking 
while labour remained cheap and plentiful, but conditions 
may change during the next year or so. 

There is also a marked lack of interest in what might 
be described as the esthetic aspects of production engineer- 
ing. In the erection of new factory shops, care has usually 
been taken to see that the buildings are high and light with 
clear unbroken spans, but the floor arrangement, the width 
of the aisles between machines, the method of moving—or 
rather not moving—finished stocks out of the way of the 
operators, come as something of a surprise. It is only where 
devastation has been so complete that reconstruction has 
started from scratch, as it has in some of the big ports like 
Bremen and Hamburg, and in some of the refineries, that 
engineers have been able to design for the maximum 
efficiency. The port of Bremen, which was re-built largely 
out of taxes collected before there was a Federal govern- 
ment to pay them to, is a good example of installations 
designed to provide the fastest possible turn-round, and 
the port’s turnover is 50 per cent higher than it was before 
the war although the total port area is considerably smaller. 


Lack of Reserves 


What would happen to industry if there was a temporary 
trade recession is something that few Germans like to 
contemplate, since’ they know that many companies would 
not have the reserves to tide them over a difficult period. 
A foretaste of what might happen occurred last month when 
2,000 out of 10,000 workers were dismissed from one of the 
Borgward motor factories in Bremen because of temporary 
sales difficulties with the Isabella car. The management 
have said that the workers will be re-engaged as soon as 
trade picks up in the new year; but meanwhile the company 
is not prepared to produce cars for stock during the few 
slack months. This seems to be an extreme case, but stocks 
generally are kept to a bare minimum because of the diffi- 
culty of financing them ; this is especially noticeable in the 
warehouse stocks held at the big ports, which the port 
authorities themselves believe to be well below the level 
needed for efficient trading. 

No one is shutting their eyes to the dangers and the 
disadvantages of operating on short-term credits. But it 
is possible to catch now and again a whisper that since 
Germany has achieved such wonders on such a flimsy struc- 
ture, is it not a waste of useful money to tie it up idle in 
cash reserves, to pay higher rates of interest for long-te™™ 
capital ? Are not the imi signs of inflation just 
an invention of the Bank deutscher Lander? ‘That ban< 
raised its deposit rate last summer by } to 3} per ce" 
which is not a particularly savage measure, but it has als 
increased its minimum deposit requirements by 1 per con’: 
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thus bringing them to 83 per cent. This has had the effect 
of mopping up 500 million D-marks and there were already 
signs in October of a drop in the volume of short-term 
credit of the banks. There has been no reduction in out- 
standing credits—industry is markedly reluctant to reduce 
these in spite of exhortations to do so—but the figures do 
suggest for the first time a slowing down of expansion, 
which may have repercussions both on industry’s own plans 
and on the wage claims of the trade unions, 


(To be concluded) 


. 


Australian Labour with its 
Back to the Wall 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


A the Australian people prepare to cast their votes in 
the Federal-election this Saturday, no doubt remains 
that the Labour Oppésition will lose ground in the House 
of Representatives. Political speculation simply centres on 
the probable extent of its losses ; and most commentators 
have the firm impression that the victory for the Liberal- 
Country Party Coalition in the House of Representatives 
will be a devastating one. They-also concede the Govern- 
ment more than an even chance of retaining control of the 
Senate, a feat which the Government itself regarded as 
virtually impossible until a few weeks ago. 

The election therefore becomes primarily a Senate elec- 
tion. Although the Menzies-Fadden coalition has an over- 
whelming victory in sight in the House of Representatives, 
its capacity to govern remains in some doubt, because only 
half of the Senate retires every three years, and in this elec- 
tion 18 government senators and only 12 Labour senators 
retire. To retain its present minimum majority the Govern- 
ment must re-elect 18 senators by getting a majority of 
votes in each of the six states. But in 1953 it won a 
senate majority in only one state, and that by only a few 
votes. Despite the turn of the tide in its favour since, the 
staunchly Labour state of South Australia is expected to 
provide the Government with an impossible task and New 
South Wales has seemed only a shade less hostile. 

In the election campaign the Labour leadership of Dr 
Evatt has become the basic issue. Government electioneer- 
ing has been devoted to an attempt, pursued with little inhi- 
bition, to link him with the Communists—not as a Com- 
munist himself, but as their “ best asset.” Innuendo has 
been strained to its limits ; for instance, the Minister for 
External Affairs, Mr Casey, prefaced one election speech 
with the unflattering qualification that he “does not say 
Dr Evatt is a Communist,” and then went on to declare 
that in issues between Communism and democracy Dr 
Evatt has almost invariably chosen to do the thing that 
the Russians would hope and pray on their bended knee that 
a man would do. This is a fair sample of the tone of the 
election campaign. 

_ Dr Evatt certainly invited trouble with the monumental 
indiscretion of his “ Molotov letter.” The Prime Minister, 
Mr Menzies, was putting up a final resistance to the idea 
of an early election when Dr Evatt quoted Mr Molotov to 
a startled House of Representatives as a supporting autho- 
rity for his own charges that the Petrov documents were 
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forgeries. That decided Mr Menzies to kill off the dying 
parliament and go to the people as quickly as possible. 

The Labour party then put up an extraordinary perform- 
ance. Despite its constitution, which is designed to ensure 
that policy is handed up from the party to its leaders, and 
not handed down from the top, the political leader is tradi- 
tionally left free to frame election policy within the boun- 
daries of the party’s “ platform,” or general policy. But 
after the cascade of cash promises made by Dr Evatt last 
year to every conceivable section of the community, the 
Labour party’s Federal Executive stepped in to take the 
formulation of election policy out of Dr Evatt’s hands. It 
was a kind of political Indian rope trick in two stages. Last 
year, Dr Evatt raised the apparition in the air. This year, 
the Federal executive engineered the dénouement: the 
apparition disappeared off the end of the rope. Impressive 
items in last year’s sky, like the complete abolition of the 
means test on pensions, vanished without trace. The per- 
formance was done coolly and publicly, and it was made 
startlingly clear that the Labour movement had strictly 
limited confidence in its leader. 

The election policy which Labour did produce was an 
emaciated version of the abandoned one, but still substantial 
by usual standards. It offered the electors a string of 
increases in social service payments. According to its own 
claims these would add about 10 per cent to the Common- 
wealth budget ; according to the Government, the increase 
would be nearer to 20 per cent, But after the election cam- 
paign had been in motion for.a week or more the Labour 
Party almost ceased to campaign on its cash promises which 
had been intended to be the vote-catching features of the 
policy. Perhaps the party realised almost immediately that 
these improbable promises were suspect to the electorate. 
Whatever the explanation, Dr Evatt himself did little to 
remind voters of his election offerings. 


Trail of Misfortunes 


Since the campaign began, Labour has trodden a trail of 
misfortunes. First came the unexpected intervention of the 
breakaway Anti-Communist Labour Party in the crucial 
Senate contest in South Australia. Then came the draw for 
positions on the ballot paper—which is important because of 
Australia’s preference voting system. As two or more per 
cent of the electors vote straight across the ballot paper 


without knowing what they are doing (one piquant result of ~ 


compulsory voting) the draw for positions can be the 
decisive factor in a close contest. In-South Australia, the 
Anti-Communist Labour team drew first place and ,the 
Government team second place on the ballot paper. Labour 
failed to draw the first position in any state. The next blow 
to the Labour Party was the decision of the Anti-Communist 
Labour Party to give its preference votes to the Government 
parties. The effect of the decision is that, in most cases, 
votes cast for the breakaway Labour party will be passed 
on to the Government parties. 

The prospect of heavy Labour losses in the House of 
Representatives has thrown the future of the Opposition 


_into confusion. The question of the future leadership of 


the party is now obscured by the fact that some at least of 
the likely contenders hold seats which might be lost to the 
Government ; Dr Evatt indeed may possibly solve Labour’s 
problems as far as he is concerned, by losing his own seat 
at Barton. The possible contenders for the leadership who 
would have to be taken seriously are the present deputy 
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leader, Mr Calwell, Mr R. Pollard, a former Chifley 
Minister, and two members of the parliamentary executive, 
Mr A. D. Fraser and Mr P. C. Clarey. Mr Calwell at least 
has the advantage that he holds what is normally the safest 
Labour seat. But the elections may not only eliminate 
some aspirants to party leadership: they will alter the rela- 
tive strengths of the rival factions within the party. The 
only certainty is that Dr Evatt, if he survives as member for 
Barton, will be in a precarious position in the Labour Party. 


= 3 
No Change for the Arab 
Refugees 


FROM, OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


Ls week the UN General Assembly, as usual, 
expressed “ grave concern ” that no permanent solution 
for the Arab refugee problem had been found. It is indeed a 
grave matter. There are more than 900,000 people, of 
whom half are children under fifteen years of age, wasting 
their lives upon world charity ; and there-are 200,000 more, 
“strictly speaking not refugees” but who néed 'relief,- for 
whom, as Mr P. M. Crosthwaité told the Genéral Assembly. 


2 
relief funds “are just not ‘in sight.” At any particular 
moment there are about 47,600 pregnant women in the 
camps, and during the year which has- just been under 
review by the Assembly, the number of refugees registered 
with the United Nations Relief and Works Agency has 
increased by about 19,000. United ‘Nations relief work 
grows more efficient with each passing year but the problem 
gets worse instead of better. Pa 

For the second year of his term of office, Mr Labouisse, 
the able Director of UNRWA, has allowed human suffering 
to peep through factual lines of his excellent annual report: 
But it is not for him to tear the heart strings of the Assembly 
with graphic descriptions of refugee life on the now- bleak 


hills af Hebron or the rain-swept Levant coast. During - 


the eight years since the Palestine war there have been 
visible improvements. In many parts, the terited camps, 
burned by the suns of summer and torn by the storms of 
winter, have given place to townships of simple houses. 
They lie, nevertheless, like meaningless armies in perpetual 
siege of empty hills. 

UNRWA has, despite the grounds for criticism it often 
gave in the past, scored successes in the realm of relief and 
alleviation of physical distress. It has limited infectious 
diseases to the dysenteries and eye infections which are pre- 
valent in the area ; and, in Jordan, where the majority of 
the refugees exist, there is no evidence of an increase in 
pulmonary tuberculosis. It is gradually extending educa- 
tional facilities at elementary level. The five per cent of 
eligible children who were schooled at the Agency’s expense 
in 1953/54 increased to 9 per cent in 1954/55, and there is 
a consequent increase in secondary education. Small though 


_ these achievements may appear to be, it must be remem- 


bered that they are in addition to the housing and rationing 
of nearly a million people. 
But there is little margin of safety anywhere. Although 


UNRWA reports no evident sign of general: malnutrition, 
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the present diet of 1,600 calories daily is recognised as 
inadequate and dietetically unbalanced. It is, therefore, 
far from certain that the refugees could withstand a serious 
epidemic. Hygiene and preventive medicine are fighting a 
fearguard action on behalf of people susceptible to disease 
and living in conditions which leave them vulnerable. 
Usually the only “health insurance” found in the Arab 
world is family care, but where all families are destitute, this 
care of chronically sick people becomes impossible. As the 
work of housing the refugees proceeds, it is overtaken by 
births and marriages which create demands for shelter which 
are not yet being met. Newly-weds usually share a tent or 
room with several other members of the family. It is becom- 
ing incréasingly clear that the people not accommodated by 
UNRWA are coming to the end of their meagre resources ; 
in Gaza alone there are applications for shelter from about 
3,000 people outside the camps. Almost the entire cloth- 
ing available for refugees comes from voluntary agencies 
but the minimum needs of ‘the refugees cannot be met. 
Furthermore, even these standards may be difficult to 
maintain in the future.. There has been almost no resettle- 
ment of the refugees, largely because the opportunities for 
resettlement are extremely meagre... The two big projects, 
one in the Sinai-for about §0,000.people and the other for 
utilising the Jordan waters for a development project, are 
obstructed by political and other difficulties. 

~... Deep’ Desire to go Home 

One current of opposition to resettlement comes from the 
refugees themselves, for their abiding desire to return to 
their homes in Palestine-is genuine and deep-rooted and was 
in the early years reinforced by the.various UN resolutions 
which averred that they should do so. To them, the accept- 
ance of settled habitations. means abandoning their hopes 
of going home. But another current of opposition comes 
from the Arab governments and. refugee politicians ; some 
of these oppose acceptance of resettlement for the adequate 
season. that poor. countries. cannot easily accept the social 
task of receiving strangets who might arrive endowed with 
assets that the local poor do not enjoy ; others for the less 
estimable reason that the refugee question, so long as it 
lasts, serves as a flail-with which to whip up feeling against 
the West and against Isracl = (sti‘—:«C 

Mr Labouisse correctly points out- that it is open to 
question whether the refugees would choose to enter Israel 
if they had the alternative of compensation, but the choice 
has never been put to them. The dead weight of opposition 
to resettlement therefore persists. The net result of these 
factors is that negligible numbers of refugees have become 
self-supporting, no resettlement on any major scale can be 
expected for some years and resettlement on a scale com- 
mensurate with the problem is not even visible on the distant 
horizon. . 

This dismal prospect suggests that the United Nations 
should at least try to discover how many of the refugees 
would return to Israel and how many would take compet 
sation, if the choice were open to them. The world would 
then have some idea of the financial and demographic 
problems associated with a solution of the refugee problem 
For it is as clear that money from a few natioris cannot solv- 
it as that nearly a million people cannot live for ever in 3 
mental, moral and geographical no-man’s-land. _ Their 
status as citizens of the world is epitomised in the fact th: 
their only document of identity is a ration book. 
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very well worth having. 


YOU KNOw what she’s got. Are people going to 
look like that when they open their presents 
from you ? 

Swiss watches are exciting presents to choose— 
there are such a lot to choose from: watches that 
never need winding, watches that are calendars, 
as well as timekeepers . . . alarm watches, stop- 
watches; watches for day, for sport, for evening 
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SMALLEST PRESENT— BIGGEST ‘THANK YOU’! 


And what watches the Swiss make for women! 
Gold watches, steel watches, watches set among 
diamonds; watches on bangles, on bracelets, on 
straps; wrist-watches, ring-watches, brooch- 
watches; sensible watches, that you don’t know 
where you’d be without...and sumptuous 
watches, that are jewels in their own right. 

The Swiss make all the kinds there are— 
superbly. They are famous for it. 


Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard Tine is the art of the Swiss 
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Let Catesbys 
free your knees 


A standard size desk is apt to be 
unaccommodating as well as unbecoming to 
a man of stature — cramping his legs, banging 
his knees and generally interfering with 
the smooth flow of the day’s work. 

Catesbys Contracts make it their 
business to provide desks and chairs of the 
dimensions and dignity that befit both 
the position and the proportions of men of 
importance. And they will just as readily 
make for you any other special piece 
of office furniture you need. 

Tell us what you want, and we will 
see that you get it without undue 
delay—or undue expense. 






Satesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD + LONDON WI * MUSEUM 7777 


OUR SHOWROOMS FOR IDEAS ON BUSINESS FURNISHING 
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After Brazil’s Anti-Coup 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BRAZIL 


F the events of the past month in Brazil had happened 
] anywhere else in Latin America, civil war would 
probably have been grimly inevitable. ‘There has been an 
open split in the armed forces over whether, for the sake of 
democracy, a legally-elected President who is charged with 
being a possible resurrector of the evils of the Vargas 
regime should be allowed to come to power. Characteristi- 
cally, the mass of Brazilians, surrounded by all the para- 
phernalia of war—Rio has never witnessed so many troops, 
tanks and guns in the streets before—are behaving as rather 
derisive spectators of a function to which they have not been 
invited. Yet between now and January 31st, when Sr 
Kubitscheck should take office, a great deal could happen. 

When President Café Filho temporarily relinquished 
office on grounds of illness last November the President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, Sr Carlos Luz, who is strongly 
opposed to Sr Kubitscheck, constitutionally took over the 
Presidency. Tension then was already high and it was 
heightened by public statements made by an army colonel, 
a member of the Staff College, who called for a movement 
to prevent the President-elect from being “given charge 


of Brazil’s destiny.” Sr Luz refused to take the disciplinary . 


action suggested by General Lott, the Minister of War, and 
the latter resigned. 

But at dawn on November 11th General Lott launched 
the anti-coup on the grounds that certain elements were 
planning to cheat the voters of their presidential choice. 
Sr Luz, Brigadier Gomes who was Air Minister and is a 
highly respected conservative leader, and other supporters 
of the President took refuge in the Admiralty, and later 
embarked for Santos in a Brazilian cruiser. Air force planes 
took off for Sao Paulo to join army units said to be “ loyal ” 
to the Government, and for a time it looked as if an attempt 
would be made to ¢stablish the “constitutional Govern- 
ment” in Sao Paulo. But prompt action by the military 
leaders averted this without a shot fired. Later, Congress in 
effect stripped the “ constitutional” label off the Govern- 
ment by revoking Sr Luz’s mandate and appointing Sr 


Nereu Ramos, a member of the majority party, as President. - 


St Ramos proceeded to appoint a number of Sr Kubits- 
check’s supporters to government posts and it looked as if 
this first round of the crisis was a clear win for the Vargistas. 


Under House Arrest 


Peace of sorts was restored, but when President Café 
Filho announced that he was well enough to resume office, 
Congress passed a resolution to prevent him from doing so 
on the grounds that his return implied re-establishment 
_ of the “ anti-democrats.” He was placed under house arrest 
and the block in which he lives in a modest first floor flat 
was cordoned off ; even his cook was escorted when she 
went shopping. This action against the constitutional Presi- 
dent has caused a good deal of disquiet even among 
whose who suj ied the November 11th anti-coup. 

Ordinary Brazilians are now asking themselves whether 
there was in fact a plot of such magnitude as to justify the 
Steps taken, and if so, whether once it had been exposed, 
such demoralising measures as the thirty days’ state of siege 
are really necessary. It is argued that in their anxiety to 
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defend the Constitution and the principles of democracy, 
General Lott and his advisers have broken both and have 
created a worse state of tension than before. But the state of 
siege, with its censorship and prohibition of public mani-' 
festations, is in one sense an enforced truce during which 
settlement-can be sought without the distraction of public 
polemics, 

One encouraging development has been the suggestion 
made by a prominent leader of the opposition to Sr Kubit- 
scheck, that there should be a movement of conciliation in 
the armed forces and between these and the different politi- 
cal factions in the country. It is suggested that as a step 
towards this, Sr Joaé Goulart, whose nickname of “ Little 
Perén” explains much of the feeling against him, might 
voluntarily resign from the vice-presidency. Sr Kubitscheck, 
on taking office, might undertake to introduce a number of 
electoral reforms, designed to prevent the possibilities of 
electoral fraud and corruption which some of his opponents 
claim to have occurred in last October’s election. 

A reconciliation along these lines would obviously be 
fraught with difficulties. But it would soothe troubled and 
angry spirits. At present senior officers in all three branches 
of the forces feel bitterly that General Lott has been pre- 
cipitous, that he has been unnecessarily harsh with some of 
his subordinates, and has perhaps even gone against the 
interests of the country itself. In Brazil, where. political 
parties are not truly national institutions, such feelings in 
the armed forces, which have always been a responsible, 
united and stabilising force, could be as nerve-wracking 
as an unexploded mine in a back garden. It is evident that 
Brazil’s leaders are above all anxious to restore peace and 
normality, but there is much perplexity about the ways in 
which they are going about it. 


OEEC in a Subsidy Tangle 


HE OEEC’s campaign against artificial aids for exporters 
Fi getting into a tangle. Last January, six of these aids 
were condemned in a strongly worded fesolution, and 
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members were called upon to abandon them after 
December 31st this year. Exceptions were made for 
France, Greece, and Turkey on the grounds that their 
economic. circumstances made immediate abolition im- 
practicable ; but France was required to report back to 
the Organisation by September 30th, giving reasons for 
the continued use of these devices and detailing the progress 
made towards their eventual abolition, It is now known 
that the French explanation was regarded as unsatisfactory, 
and that it has given rise to dissatisfaction among the other 
members. 

The ban was not a comprehensive one, but it did cover 
a number of important measures such as direct export 
subsidies, currency retention schemes and reliefs for 
exporters on direct taxes and social welfare charges. It also 
applied to concealed subsidies in the form of remission 
of indirect taxes, the provision of government credit and 
the granting of privileged access to imported raw materials. 
Both the French and the Germans have resorted to one or 
more of these schemes, but the German government is 
preparing to allow its laws legalising such devices to run 
out at the end of the year. In doing so it is honouring 
both its obligation to the OEEC and the agreement made 
in May last year between Dr Erhard and Mr Butler. 

But the Germans do not see why they should stick 19 
the rules of the game if the French ignore them. There 
is mounting indignation among German businessmen, who 
would feel bitterly the loss of their export incentive 
systems. So far the Bonn government, following Dr 
Erhard’s liberal precepts, has remained firm. But if the 
French do not take action soon there is a danger that not 
only the Germans but several other OEEC countries as well 
might feel disposed to reintroduce their artificial aids to 
exports. Since the OEEC resolution is effective only up 
to September 30th next, they will have the right to do so. 
The British view is unchanged: artificial aids are harmful 
and self-defeating. As it happens, the United Kingdom 
was not obliged to take any action under the terms of the 
OEEC resolution, for the simple reason that Britain does not 
operate any of the banned practices. But Britain as a 
leading member of OEEC is anxious that the Organisation 
should speedily sort out the problem and thus preserve 
one of the most promising collective attacks yet made on 
these impediments to freer international trade. 


Switzerland Holds its Own 


HE boom in Western. Europe has not passed Switzer- 

land by ; indeed, its effects are remarkably similar to 
those in other countries.. Thus, there is a high level of 
industrial and agricultural production, over-full employ- 
ment, the emergence of bottlenecks in certain, sectors, and, 
most typical of all, a tendency for imports to outrun exports. 
In the first half of 1955 the value of imports rose by 15 
per cent, while that of exports by only 8 per cent, compared 
with the same period last year. As a result, Switzerland’s 
trade balance went into deficit ; but, because of a continuing 
high level of invisible earnings—mainly tourist and invest- 
ment income—the country’s total foreign exchange reserves 
were, according to a recent survey issued by the OEEC,* at 
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about the same level in June as they were at the beginning 
of 1955. 

A feature of Switerland’s foreign trade during the current 
year has been the satisfactory performance of watch exports 
which, in value, were 3.2 per cent higher than in the same 
period in 1954. This is all the more gratifying in view 
of the American decision in July last year to raise the duty 
on imports of Swiss watches by 50 per cent. In fact, how- 
ever, the volume of watches and watch movements imported 
into the United"States from Switzerland has -not fallen- 
greatly as was feared ; but the tendency has been to buy 
cheaper watches, which is not altogether satisfactory to 
the Swiss industry whose reputation is built on quality. 
Bur the industry has applied itself to seeking out new 
markets, and it has had considerable success. 

At home, the chief preoccupation is to minimise the 
inflationary effects of the boom. The Swiss have been 
lucky in that. costs have ‘not risen precipitately, as they 
have in many other countries in Western Europe. Wages 
have increased only moderately. The cost of living has 
remained virtually constant, having risen by only 1 per 
cent in the twelve months to June 1955. Stability has been 
maintained largely because the public sector has exerted 
a deflationary influence; this has been a result of a 
deliberate policy to hold expenditure in check. A sub- 
stantial surplus amounting to 361 million Swiss francs was 
achieved in the Confederation budget. during 1954; a 
rather smaller surplus appears likely in the current year. 
The accounts of the cantons and communes, too, are likely 
to produce similar results. 


Blessing in Disguise 


More recently, however, the government’s anxiety about 
the inflationary tendencies has caused it to take action in 
the monetary field. By contrast with the action taken by 
a number of other Western European countries, however, 
Switzerland is relying wholly on a “ gentleman’s agree- 
ment” between the government and the banks by which 4 
portion of the banks’ assets is neutralised, thus reducing 
the amount of liquidity in the market. The Central Bank’s 
discount rate is unchanged at 14 per cent, the level at which 
it has remained sin¢e 1936. 

The slightly less favourable balance of payments situa- 
tion does not give rise to anxiety ; indeed, it is actually 2 
blessing, This is because Switzerland has long been 
troubled with an excessive surplus in relation to other coun- 
tries belonging to the European Payments Union (EPU), 
which has caused it to exceed its credit quota in the Union. 
Thanks toa run of trade deficits with EPU countries during 
this year, the Swiss surplus has again been brought within 
its quota. But foreign lending has continued at a high 
‘level ; during the first half of 1955 it amounted to 280 
million Swiss francs, indicating an even higher level for 
the year than during 1954, itself .a record year. 

Switzerland has succeeded in holding its own in the 
boom. . By practising restraint it has so far avoided the 
inflationary consequences of excessive internal demanc. 
These factors warrant the OEEC’S judgment that the 
economic situation is “basically sound,” but it remains 
to be seen whether its further conclusion, that there is 1° 
need for new restrictive. measures, is justified. 

* Economic conditions in Austria and Switzerland, OEEC, 24" 

: : _. Nov., 1955. HMSO. 2: 
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for a lifetime 
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reasons why so many men get a 
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The Unforgettable Gift 


SMITHS 


DELUXE 






















For her... or for him . . . Britain's finest watch. True in its 

timekeeping as the sentiment behind the gift and beautifully i dee t 
designed to flatter cultured tastes. A Smiths de Luxe, the watch eek ey 
that has won man’s approval under stern conditions . . . at oe 
Everest, and on all major expeditions. Smiths de Luxe watches | 
are jewelled for accuracy and long life, have PERMALIFE ‘ \ . 
unbreakable mainsprings, and are unconditionally guaranteed se 

for one year. Sold by 
Jewellers everywhere ne 
from £9.5.0 to £70.0.0, * 
Write for free +E 4 
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model, £10.! 






a ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ FRODUCT 


SMITHS BRITISH WATCHES, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, N.W.2, 
The High Grade Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Led. 
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he sought a more comfortable means of locomotion 
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The Steel Harvest 


i Sm steel dividend season has opened with a bang. 
The first three announcements—from the Consett 
Iron Company, from Colvilles and from Stewarts and 
Lloyds—all took the market by surprise. For Consett 
and Colvilles the advance in profits was unexpectedly 
brisk. For Stewarts and Lloyds the significant step 
was that the ultra-conservative dividend policy of a 
generation has been decisively broken. 

Many things may be said of the period of 
nationalisation and of Mr Hardy’s reign: one of them 
is good. He caused all the steel companies to close 
their accounts at or near September 30th. The results 
now come in a rush and the figures are comparable 
it point of time. These first three may therefore be 
an appetising foretaste of the whole ; and it is small 
wonder that investors have been buying steel shares 
this week and small- wonder, too, that the Iron and 
Steel Holding and Realisation Agency has chosen this 
favourable season to launch the Consett offer. 

With Consett and with Colvilles, it is the profit 
rather than the dividend that causes the surprise. 
Colvilles is paying 11 per cent, compared with the 
9 per cent assumed in the prospectus of January ; it 
has greatly pleased investors and the shares jumped 
2s. gd. to 39s. 9d. on Monday. But the trading profit 
was up by nearly £24 million to £7 million and the 
net profit after tax rose by over £500,000. Consett 
just ahead of the public offer naturally left its dividend 
unchanged at 124 per cent (it is in future to pay 7} per 
cent on a capital raised from £2.8 million to £10 
million) but the gross profit was almost doubled at 
{2.3 million, though there were some special factors in 
this jump. With Stewarts and Lloyds it is the dividend, 
not the profit, that attracts attention. The company, 
which has paid a steady 124 per cent each year since 
1937, announces a dividend of 15 per cent, plus a cash 
bonus of 24 per cent. The need for the company to 
revise its dividend policy was so obvious that even a 


total distribution of 174 per cent was poorly received 
and the shares fell 1s. 74d. to 76s. 13d. on Thursday. 

It is worth looking at this change in dividend policy 
more closely. The 15 per cent is something that is 
Clearly meant to stay ; equally the 24 per cent bonus 
has a less permanent flavour. Is it a belated recognition 
that last year’s 12} per cent was unrealistic, even 
though it did come hot on the heels of a prospectus 
that had foreshadowed just that rate? It may also be 


THE LATEST STEEL PROFITS 


















: Stewarts | Consett 
Years to Sept. 30 PO. & Lloyds, Iron 
| | £000s | £000s 
| } 
Gross profits: 
BOR ne cde se socbdoqgaets 4,618 12,180 1,133 
FOU wh rnk icc tnas<etens 7,065 13,323 2,258 
Ordinary earnings: 
1954 (before add. deprec.) 1,977 6,024 532 
1955 (before add. deprec.) 3,430 6,751 1,007 
Additional Depreciation, etc.: 
MGB ick ccckeeskhecsn’ nil 2,000 336 
We ddneseghs ba gaes ene 1,000 2,000 600 
Ordinary dividends: 
Kehsessneunnee hee 633 1,006 201 
Ordinary earnings per cent :* 
1955 (before . deprec.) 45 83 50 
1955 (after add. deprec.) .. 32} 60 21} 
Ordinary dividends per cent: 
BOER, . «inch hae Ek Genes aes il 174 12} 








* After allowing for additional profits tax on full distribution. 


a recognition that the sum of £880,000 of tax over- 
provision, excluded from this year’s profit and taken 
straight to reserve, is really shareholders’ mohey result- 
ing, partly, from the reduction in the standard rate of 
tax to 8s. 6d. in the £. But if the 24 per cent cash 
bonus was intended to appease, it might have been 
bigger. The whole dividend and bonus costs only {1 
million out of an available £63 million. Stewarts and 
Lioyds is still a conservative company. 
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Proportionately, the increase in Stewarts and Lloyds 
profits was smaller than that of the other two com- 
panies, perhaps because Stewarts and Lloyds had 
moved ahead much earlier with capital develop- 
ment plans and therefore had an excellent year in 
1953-54, while Colvilles and Consett have more recently 
enjoyed the impetus of important new plant coming 
into operation. Stewarts and Lloyds gross profit was 
only {1.2 million higher at {13.3 million—a mere 94 
per cent increase comparable with rises of 51 per cent 
by Colvilles and of 99 per cent by Consett. Moreover, 
the bulk of the increase did not arise in the home 
business of the parent company. Stewarts and Lloyds 
is both a manufacturing company and a holding com- 
pany. Just half the total profit arose in the parent 
company’s accounts and that £6.6 million showed a 
rise of only § per cent. That was the outcome of all 
of the group’s activities that lie largely within the 
orbit of the price control. A § per cent increase in 
profits matched by a 12 per cent increase in steel tube 
output does not look like profiteering. The home 
subsidiaries that provided 34 per cent of the group’s 
profit did a little better with a 7 per cent rise, but the 
trade investments, though only 16 per cent of the total, 
showed a 32 per cent increase in profits, and among 
those investments no doubt tube makers of Australia 
must have contributed generously. 


There is mo warrant in these figures either for 
undue timidity about the Steel Board’s reactions to an 
increased profit or for excessive modesty in dividends. 
Certainly Stewarts and Lloyds are borrowers from 
their bank in a small way. On October 1st the home 
companies showed bank overdrafts of £1,036,000 
(compared with £63,000 in 1954) while £1,675,000 
(compared with £750,000) had been borrowed from 
50 per cent associated companies. The juicy plum 
of an ordinary share issue on bonus terms must drop 
some day. The company has been exercising all its 
rights to the Tube Investments issue since the accounts. 
Last year fixed assets of the British group rose by 
no less than £4,564,000, and since October, 1953 
the date of the balance sheet on which the company 
was sold back to the public—they have risen by 
£12.8 million. Compared with that capital accretion 
the 24 per cent cash bonus costing a little over £200,000 
(allowing for profits tax) is modest enough. 
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It was in about September last year that complaints 
of steel shortage, which had been heard about certain 
products for months before, became general: the 
industry’s last financial year neatly encloses the real 
surge of the boom. During these twelve months stee! 
output in Britain as a whole was 7} per cent higher 
than in the previous twelve, when business in some 
sections had at times been slack—but throughout the 
period demand for almost all products outran supply 
almost without interruption. An excess of demand, 
indeed, can roughly be taken for granted in considering 
the fortunes of the different companies in 1954-55 ; 
the actual expansion each one achieved depended 
physically upon the extent to which it had new capacity 
coming in or could squeeze more out of old, and 
statistically upon the kind of year each had had in 
1953-54. Consett had mechanical troubles in that 
previous year ; as a result, though it has yet disclosed 
no tonnage figures, it may have achieved the largest 
proportional increase in output of finished steel during 
1954-55 of the three companies that have yet reported— 
as it has financially. Stewarts and Lloyds ingot output 
was up by 16 per cent, far more than the industry’s 
average. During this summer Colvilles expressed some 
misgivings about deliveries of materials, and it was 
reported as being more affected by the railway strike 
than most companies ; but its financial success during 
the year suggests that those fears proved exaggerated. 


The Iron and Steel Board, which controls steel 
prices, completed a review of them during the past 
financial year, and in July it passed on quickly 
to steel customers the extra costs that the industry 
was beginning to incur on coal, transport, and iron 
ore freights. In its general review it had adjusted to 
current values the element allowed in steel supplies 
for depreciation. of capital equipment at replacement 
costs, and it asked the companies to ensure that the 
provisions they made “‘would not be less than the allow- 
ance made in prices.” This they have done. 


More than once during this year experienced 
observers inside the steel industry have been prepared 
to say they detected a turn in the market—and have 
been wrong. The industry, which is always engaged 
in checking its customers’ market research, has been 
ready for monetary and hire purchase restrictions upon 
investment and upon the demand for metal consumer 
goods to influence their 
customers’ ordering, if only in 
some reduction of stocks. Even 
14, | 21, | 8 |Dec. 8 that has not happened yet. 

ian When the credit squeeze does 
really grip, demand for steel 
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but it is a useful cushion if Mr Butler begins to restrain 
production in the metal-consuming industries. 

The agency will thus be batting on a good industrial 
wicket when it offers the 10 million £1 ordinary shares 
of Consett Iron Company at 25s. 6d. next Friday. 
Doubtless it would prefer a more lively financial wicket 
also, but £123 million is not a sum that investors 
should be unwilling to provide if they like the 5% per 
cent yield which the indicated dividend of 74 per cent, 
including a 3 per cent interim payment next July, 
implies. They may take this view, for it will be the 
highest yield in the steel share list. It will be an 
adequately covered dividend, for the agency estimates 
Consett’s profit this year after depreciation, but before 
tax, at about £24 million: That would leave the ordinary 
dividend well over twice covered, It would also repre- 
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sent an increase of about £500,000 on the high profit of 
the year ended October 1st recently announced. That 
high profit, however, was earned while a spill over of 
the difficulties that were experienced in starting up 
the new mills was still affecting earnings. In the capital 
reorganisation the preference capital has disappeared, 
but the company now has £4 million of § per cent 
debenture stock 1975/85 and the agency has taken a 
cash payment of £600,000. The agency—if it can 
eventually sell the debentures at par — should thus 
realise £17,350,000 gross for an investment of 
£14,133,534 (£7,310,543 stock issued as compensa- 
tion on nationalisation and {6,823,000 of loans for 
development provided by the agency and its pre- 
decessor). The prospective profit of over £3 million 
makes Consett one of the more profitable of the 
unscrambling operations. 


Re-assessment for Rubber 


HE producer of natural rubber is used to wide 
swings of fortune. Fate perversely ensures that 
there is either too much of it or too little. For the last 
eighteen months fortune has smiled generously. In 
March, 19§4, rubber started to rally from a trough 
of 16d. a Ib for No. 1 spot sheet in London. In August 
and September this year it reached nearly 44d. a Ib, 
its highest for four years. 
Then abruptly the price 
fell by rod. a Ib, and re- 
covered to about 37d. The 
average spot price for No. 1 
sheet in London this year 
will probably be at least 
32d. a Ib, 1s. a Ib higher 
than in 4954. At that 
price the estate with high- 
yielding stock must be 
coining money and the 
backward producer will be 
making a profit, even 
though the Malayan 
government is skimming 
much of the cream. 
Producers have three 
reasons for giving thanks: 
recovery in the American economy ; full employment 
in Western Europe ; and the return of Russia to the 
market. The upsurge in American consumption of 
tubber, natural and synthetic, has been almost 
incredible. When 1955 began the American manufac- 
turers predicted that total consumption would reach 
1,250,000 tons, only slightly more than last year. But 
as new cars poured out of Detroit in an ever-increasing 
stream and tyre manufacturers built up their stocks of 
the new tubeless tyres the sights were repeatedly 
talsed. It is now plain that America will consume a 
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record amount of about 1,525,000 tons—an increase of 
290,000 tons, or 23 per cent, over 1954. The United 
States has been responsible for over two-thirds of the 
total increase in world consumption. , 

Consumption in the rest of the world will probably 
be about 140,000 tons higher this year at 1,410,000 
tons, bringing the world total to a new record of about 
2,935,000 tons. The 
growth outside the United 
States springs partly from 
the increasing output of 
cars in Europe, and partly 
from heavier imports of 
rubber by Russia. Russia 
og is believed to have bought 
ig ss between 70,000 and 80,000 
: tons for shipment before 
the end of this year, which 
is far in excess of its 
estimated imports; last 
year it bought almost 
nothing. 

Towards this rise of over 
400,000 tons in world con- 
sumption the natural rubber 
industry has been able to 
raise its own output by no more than 100,000 tons 
to about 1,900,000 tons, despite the incentive of high 
prices ; the gap has had to be filled by a sharp increase 
in the production of synthetic rubber. World output 
of synthetic will probably amount to 1,065,000 tons 
this year, an increase of about 350,000 tons, nearly 
all of which has come from the United States. On the 
long view the synthetic industry is capable of almost 
limitless expansion ; at the moment it is at full stretch. 

Throughout this year production and consumption of 
natural rubber has been so finely balanced that any 
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is ; disturbance—the loss of a steamer from Singapore, the 
See: tts, & dock strike in Britain, a fresh bout of buying by Russia 
as wie 2 —has touched off a sharp rise in prices. No change 


is in sight. In the next few months world production 
will be seasonally low and consumption seasonally high. 
American consumption in the first quarter is confi- 
dently expected to reach a new peak, and if Russian 
buying continues prices could go higher still. It is 
hardly surprising that some people are now question- 
ing whether natural rubber has anything to fear from 
synthetic, in particular whether the price of synthetic 
rubber governs that of natural rubber. On any but the 
short-term view the answer must still be yes. The 
world’s need of rubber will continue to grow, and 
natural rubber will share in that growth to the extent 
that it competes with synthetic. It is well that rubber 
growers—and their governments—should not. let 
present prosperity obscure this point. 

The natural rubber industry must realise that it has 
already lost the first round in the fight with synthetic, 
Production of natural rubber cannot be increased sub- 
stantially over the next few years. The big consumers 
of rubber know this, and that is why a big expansion 
of capacity to make synthetic is now getting under way. 
The higher the price of natural rubber, the greater the 
incentive to expand production of synthetic, and with 
it the relegation of the natural rubber industry to the 
role of residual supplier. 

It follows that the investor in rubber shares is torn 
between two views. The short view tells him that the 
well managed estates are enjoying high fortune and 
that profit and loss accounts for the calendar year will 

enefit from an improvement in price of at least 1s. 
a lb. And he can see that 1d. a lb in price means 5.6 
per cent in earnings per share to United Sua Betong 
or 6.1 per cent to Labu Cheviot. 

But a longer view counsels caution. The price of 
rubber on which 19§5 profits are being earned is high 
in relation to the price of synthetic. No doubt 
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natural rubber will often again be dearer than syn- 
thetic, as it is now, but at times it will be below j:— 
as it was in 1954. In logic it is the delivered price of 
No. 3 sheet that should be compared with the delivered 
price of general purpose synthetic rubber. But it is 
not necessary to be precise. It is merely prudent to 
look on an average price of about 2s. a Ib for natural 
rubber as likely to be normal. 

Fortunately the more efficient companies still show 
costs, including export duty, below 2s. a lb and when 
the price falls Malayan duty falls too. But investors 
who like the high yields that rubber shares offer (and 
these will be higher than the 10} per cent that leading 
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rubber shares now show on any reasonable assumption 
about the 1955 payments) must adjust their policies to 
the new competition between natural and synthetic. 
The time-honoured tactic in the rubber share market 
has been to buy the marginal share with high gearing. 
The two shilling share that paid no dividend last year 
but could pay a good one this year has shown the 

biggest proportionate rise in the past and that 

technique may serve once more. Its outcome 
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already. The company with a substantial acreage 
of modern stock planted about 1948 and just -begin- 
ning to yield is an obvious choice. A yield of a 
thousand pounds per acre is by no means the 
ceiling, when full production is reached about 12 or 
14 years after planting, but it will serve as a 
yardstick for investors. The companies that should 
attract investors now are those that can reach it soon, 
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because of replanting already done. The rubber shares 
in the table—they are examples and not recommenda- 


tions—are drawn from that class and their earnings - 


per cent for each extra penny per Ib have been recalcu- 
lated to show the gearing if they do reach that yard- 
stick. There are a few buyers of rubber shares now. 
They should seek out the progressive estate that could 
hold its own in growing competition. 


The Grocers’ Chain 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


nt grocer is 4 salesman. Or is he ? Many who 
serve him call him a mere custodian of stock, a 
passive link between producer and consumer. What 
they mean is that the private grocer is not the salesman 
he should be. In support they quote—a trifle unfairly 
perhaps—the Census of Distribution of 1950, which 
revealed that although private grocers kept four out of 
every five grocery shops, their share of the total business 
was only §4 per cent. It is believed that their share“has 
since fallen, and that the co-operative societies have 
done no more than hold their own share at about 25 per 
cent. It is the multiples—companies with ten shops or 
more—that have forged ahead, particularly since the 
end of rationing. 

For nearly fifteen years the housewife had been 
registered with her grocer, who was usually an inde- 
pendent trader. He did much unpaid paper-work for 
Whitehall, but he enjoyed a comfortable living that 
smacked of the feather-bed. He did not have to buy— 
he was sent what was available ; he did not have to sell 
—he simply allocated supplies. Young people who 
entered the trade during that period thought this was 
the natural order. When controls were withdrawn they 
were not equipped for the competitive life, and many 
of their seniors no longer had the stomach for it. It 
was not surprising, then, that the housewife responded 
quickly to the advances of her new suitor in the High 
Street. The multiples came with modern shops, better 
salesmanship, display and service and frequent “ special 
offers.” They were quick to exploit—and she to yield to 
—the appeal of self-service, “ impulse ” sales and other 
selling wiles that applied research has developed. 

For the wholesalers who send about £700 million 
worth of goods into the independent grocers’ shops each 
year the prospect of a further decline in custom is alarm- 
ing. The wholesaler depends for his survival on the 
independent trader. The multiples do not need his 
services ; they buy goods direct from the producer, store 
them in their own warehouses and deliver direct to 
their branches. It may not be possible to turn every 
indifferent grocer into a competent and keen one, but 
Perhaps the wholesaler could help him along that path ? 


Several firms have recently decided that it is in their 
interest to try, and have introduced a system designed 
to enable the private grocer to compete on almost level 
terms with the multiples. 


* 


This new relation between wholesalers and retailers 
is the “ voluntary chain”; both the idea and the name 
come from the United States. The retailer undertakes 
to buy from one wholesaler all the goods that he can 
supply—in the average case about three-quarters of the 
retailer’s needs. In return, the wholesaler delivers at a 
fixed time once or twice a week. He charges a lower 
price or: market goods, such as bacon, cheese, and 
eggs, and grants a deferred discount on branded goods 
the retail price of which is usually maintained by the 
manufacturer. The credit period is seven days. Alter- 
natively, the wholesaler may charge the retailer at cost, 
and add a fixed profit per cent and a service fee. 

There is no contract between the two parties to the 
chain, and nothing but self-interest to prevent the 
retailer from buying more goods from other wholesalers. 
The retailer gains directly and indirectly. He pays less 
for his goods, has fewer travellers to see, fewer deliveries 
and invoices to handle, fewer cheques and records to 
make out. As he buys for only one week ahead he need 
never be over-bought or over-stocked. He uses less 
capital and turns it over faster. Instead of having to 
leave his customers to the mercies of his staff he has 
time to be the leading salesman in the shop. 

All this radically simplifies his operations. The aver- 
age retailer deals with five wholesalers, which means five 
travellers to see and five deliveries to check. It is not 
unknown for a single grocer to deal with twelve whole- 
salers. In addition, most retailers run numerous 
accounts with manufacturers in order to obtain discounts 
for buying in quantity. Because their weekly needs are 
small they sometimes buy two or three months’ require- 
ments at a time, wasting capital, wasting space, risking 
spoilage, and complicating stock control. 

The wholesaler gains from the economies of supply- 
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ing a chain. The: most:important one is that he can 
reduce the number and increase the size of his “ drop” 
—the weekly delivery into the grocer’s shop. By these 
economies the wholesaler can charge the rétailer a 
lower gross margin of profit and still make as good if 
not a better living for himself. There are substantial 
firms with an average drop that amounts to no more 
than £25 or £30 a week, and that inay involve a journey 
of up to 50 miles each way and assembling an order 
consisting of twenty or thirty lines. They make this 
business pay, though not handsomely. But at the 
extreme end of this uneconomic scale are wholesalers, 
particularly in urban districts, who run accounts with 
retailers worth only {10 or {£12 a week; if these 
accounts are run at a profit it is a mark of high costs, 
eventually paid by the consumer, and not of efficient 
distribution. 

This multiplication of the wholesalers’ services has 
prompted them to look carefully at the economies of the 
chain system. If five wholesalers serve 1,000 customers 
who buy £30 worth of goods a week from each, then 
each wholesaler turns over £30,000. But if each whole- 
saler can forget about four-fifths of his customers and 
persuade the remaining 200 to buy from him alone he 
will cut out 800 drops a week, increase the size of his 
drop five times to £150, and maintain his turnover of 
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£30,000. And if he can persuade the retailer to give 
him some of the business that now goes direct to the 
manufacturer, his weekly drop could be increased to, 
say, £200 a week, which is the minimum that is aimed 
at in the voluntary chain. 

The handful of wholesalers who have been operating 
the voluntary chain are pleased with it, and so are their 
retailers. But does it go far enough ? A few people 
even in this notoriously conservative trade doubt that 
it does. First, they believe that the incentives offered 
by the wholesaler should vary according to the different 
commodities, so that they reflect the real cost and profit- 
ability of handling particular lines. At present, as a 
leading wholesale grocer has remarked, there is still 
“too much hunch in the business.” Secondly, they 
doubt whether the scheme can really succeed in preserv- 
ing the wholesaler and the private grocer if it stops short 
of providing a service that matches that provided by the 
multiples for their own shops. This is done in the United 
States and on the Continent, where the services of the 
voluntary chain includes promotion schemes, specialists 
on display, stock control, and even the modernisation of 
shops at preferential prices. It is certainly difficult to 
visualise a prosperous future for the private grocer who 
does not meet the challenge of the multiples somewhat 
in these terms. 
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The Cities Come to Town 


FTER the indifferent response to the Glasgow loan ten 
days ago, when even the power of St. Andrew was 
unable to earn for it more than 13 per cent of public support, 
Liverpool’s advisers were forced to think again about the 
terms for Thursday’s issue. They gauged the market's 
temper with notable (and, as it had seemed earlier in the 
week, surprising) skill, and were able to cut applications for 
more than £100,000 to 92 per cent. This oversubscrip- 
tion will undoubtedly hearten the queue of corporation 
borrowers who have to come to market. They had reason 
to feel depressed at the result of the Glasgow issue—{5 
million of 42 per cent stock, 1966-68 issued at 984—which 
for most of this week has stayed at an uninspiring 13 
discount. The terms of Liverpool’s £4 million issue kept 
the coupon rate unchanged, widened the discount from 
-1¢ to 3 points, and stretched the life from Glasgow’s 11-13 
years to 15-19 years. eee F 
The resulting yield differences between the two stocks 


have proved sufficient to set up, at any rate for a time, a 
practical basis for high-class corporation borrowing. The 
Liverpool stock offered £4 17s. 11d. per cent flat and a 
round {5 per cent to final redemption, 1s. 6d. and 1s. 10d. 
per cent better respectively than the yields on the Glasgow 
stock on the issue terms. Fears of a § per cent coupon rate 
and of longer borrowing terms must have been burdening 
the minds of many local authority treasurers in the last week 
or two ; Liverpool’s achievement will certainly be welcome 
to them and, given a stable background in the gilt-edged 
market, it suggests the likelihood of a succession of discount 
stocks, which are always popular. The string of critical and 
partly pejorative questions that the Chancellor answered on 
Tuesday made much of the fate of the Glasgow issue and 
flung in for good measure observations about sharks, 
Shylocks and money changers. Mr Butler’s answer was 0 
adhere to the new policy and to hope for better success for 
- Liverpool—and so it has turned-out. 
Meanwhile, an active business is proceeding in the mort- 
gage market, with some inevitable stiffening of rates. One 
of the specialist firms in this market discloses that it arranged 
joans for 7 years and: upwards to a total of just over £3: 
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million in November, compared with £850,000 in October. 
The movement in rates seems to have brought a comparative 
degree of stability to the market after its unsettlement early 
Jast month. Seven- to ten-year money is being offered and 
placed at 5% per cent (against $1's-5§ per cent), 15-year 
money at 54 per cent (against 5-5} per cent) and 20-25-year 
money at 5s-§4 per cent (against a very nominal 5 per 
cent). As a footnote to these happenings, it may be recorded 
that Exchequer issues for the local authorities since the 
October budget have totalled £19.7 million compared with 
{25.1 million for the corresponding six weeks of 1954. 


Union-Castle No Clearer 


HE promised circular from the dissident shareholders 
Tet Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company contains no 
surprises. In order to oppose the merger with Clan Line 
the objectors must perforce attack the board and manage- 
ment of their own company, and they do so forcefully. In 
order to stop the merger they must also try to remove 
the majority of the present board ; that step, they now 
reveal, is the purpose of the extraordinary general meeting 
which, it is now announced, will be held on January 5th. 
They propose to remove all the directors except Mr J. S. 
Bevan and Mr S. Barr, both of whom have over 30 years’ 
service with Union-Castle. Interest concentrates on whom 
the opposition proposes to install as new directors. They 
are the same gentlemen who have led the opposition: 
Lord Grantchester, the chairman of London and Map- 
chester Assurance company; Mr Harold Drayton, the 
financier; Mr Robert Adeane, his right-hand man; Mr 
Jack Billmeir, chairman of Stanhope Steamship Company ; 
and one new recruit, Sir John Gibson Graham, shipping 
insurance broker and chairman of the Baltic Exchange. 

The new names from the shipping industry that the 
opposition still hopes to recruit have not been disclosed. 
Stockholders must still therefore judge the issue on the 
facts that are known and choose between a management of 
Union-Castle by the Cayzer family in conjunction with 
Clan Line Steamers or by Mr Drayton’s group, among 
whom Mr Billmeir alone has an intimate knowledge of 
shipowning. If the merger is defeated the new directors 
will still have to solve the problem of infusing new life into 
Union-Castle, 


* 


One other point must be: troubling preference stock- 
holders: the opposition promises a plan of capital re- 
organisation by which, in return for a curtailment of the 
unrestricted voting rights that preference stockholders at 
Present enjoy, they will be offered “terms and safeguards 
more satisfactory than those offered under the proposed 
scheme of merger. . . .”. No one can blame the stockholders 
if they would prefer to see these terms and safeguards 
before they-give their proxies. It is still open to the board, 
if it wishes, to make a reply to the circular. It is open 
also to the new merger company—British Commonwealth 
Shipping Company—to extend the time for acceptance 
beyond the date of. the requisitioned meeting. No end to 
this unhappy controversy yet appears in sight. Nor has 
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any alternative proposal yet appeared that could unques- . 


tionably be judged to be of greater advantage to the long- 


term interests of the Union-Castle stockholders than the 
proposed merger. 


How Long a View for Shell ? 


OYAL DUTCH and “Shell” Transport were sharply 
marked down on the mere maintenance of the two 
interim dividends of 6 per cent and § per cent, tax free, 
respectively. But the falls, of 2 points in Royal Dutch to 
61 and of §s. 73d. in “ Shell ” to 136s. 3d., were occksioned 
as much by disappointment that no scrip issue was 
announced, on which some recent buyers of the stocks had 
been speculating, as by the dividends. 

Is this view short-sighted ? It would seem so—even to 
judge by the behaviour of the stock market alone, for on 
Thursday the stocks recovered some, though not all, of 
their overnight losses, Shell rallying to 140s. and Royal 
Dutch to 62. Could investors logically have expected 
bigger interim dividends after it has been so repeatedly 
made plain that the Royal Dutch-Shell group is heavily 
engaged in its capital development programme ? The 
news that Shell is to invest a further {15 million on a 
pipeline and distillation unit in Venezuela is only one 
reminder of these commitments. 


SALES AND EARNINGS 
(£ million) 
| 
Mar. | Mar. | June | June 
| 
i 





| Sept. Sept. 
30, | 30 


Three months to | RB 31, . » 
1955 | 1954 | 1955 


30, 
| 1954 | 1955 | 1954 
Sale, Ob. (ins¢iss | 429-5 | 473-7 | 456-3 | 508-9 | 471-4 | 537-6 


| 246-2 | 272-3 | 250-7 | 284-1 | 260-8 | 280-7 
83-6 | 94-7 | 102-6 | 116-2 | 109-2 | 129-8 


CRORE 5s ous Shae 
Sales taxes, etc. .... 











Depreciation, etc. .. 38-2 | 41-7) 39°6| 44-4) 36-9; 44-9 
Gross profit ........ 61-6 | 65-0 | 63-3) 64-1 64-5 | 82-2 
Interest, receipts, etc. 2-7 1-7 3-9; 6-3); 38-6| 5-0 
Loan interest ...... 1-4 1-5 a6 1 3-6 i 2-42 35 
Taxation .......... 24-8 | 26-3| 25-7| 27-8| 31-9) 38-0 
Net income ........ 33-4) 34-1 35-8 36-6 | 30-1) 42-7 





It is a myopic view on another count, as analysis of the 
latest quarter’s sales and earnings will reveal. Sales have 
risen more steeply in the third quarter of this year than 
in the two preceding quarters, thanks in good measure to 
the higher prices for fuel oil. Of equal significance, 
operating costs rose less markedly in the latest quarter 
than in the preceding period. The widening of the scissors 
is revealed in the sharp jump in net income in the third 
quarter from £30.1 million to {42.7 million. In the nine 
months to September 30th a net income of {113.5 million 
(against £99.3 million) was earned from a turnover of 
£1,520 million (against £1,357 million). Sales over the full 
year seem likely to top £2,000 million, and with the benefit 
of higher fuel oil prices over the whole of the last quarter a 
record figure of net income for 1955 seems highly probable. 
Whether or not the recent strength of the Royal Dutch 
and Shell stocks is justified rests on something beyond the 
prospects of bumper earnings, for these are under the 
pressure of bumper capital expenditures.. But who can 
doubt their merits on any medium-term view ? 
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me) . million would be of principal and $109.5 million of i THE # 
| Return to Dollar Surplus a od 


After payment of the 1955 annuity the total amount paid 
in respect of both loans would be $915.9 million, of which 
on co will or repayment of principal and 
HE gold figures for November are the most encouraging 727-4 aD PATE OF: RON. : : 
T of a sine sale. The reserves of the sterling area fell The Chancellor was also asked what discussions and 
by $14 million during the month, but this fall was wholly  S¢sotiations had taken place with a view to securing pay- 
attributable to the payment of $32 million on account of | ™ént of these annuities in. sterling. ‘No negotiations or 
the gold portion of the deficit of £15 million incurred with discussions of the rate of interest have apparently taken 
the European Payments Union in October. The November — but Mr ae referred to certain provisions in the 
deficit with EPU dropped to £4 million, which will call ‘4% agreements for repayments in sterling. These refer 
for a gold payment of some $84 million next week. If the only to a comparatively small part of the money borrowed 
EPU payments were brought into the gold accounts for the Under the 1945 agreement—the $650 million that represents 
month in which the deficit was incurred (instead of in the the final Lend-Lease settlement. In this pact of the finan- 
cial agreement it was provided that the equivalent of up to 
$50 million might at the request of the United States 
Government be paid in sterling to be used to acquire land 

















Gold 




















payments (—) or Reserves and buildings in the United Kingdom and the colonies 
d receipts (+)* or for educational programmes. About half this total 
($ million) ) ro Be aeeeeencsf has already been paid in sterling but these repayments 
E.P.U. | Other Change | have been additional to the regular end-year dollar repay- 
| Settle- Rares ail Total ment. No tangible relief to the gold and dollar reserve is, 
phils Re ca i therefore, promised by this particular clause of the 
- agreement. 
: 1954 | ~s a ob wack If such relief is to be secured it could only come by 
her es + 6142 e + 35 | 2936 invoking the waiver clause in the agreement. The waiver 
November ...... + 7] — 32] + —ll | %,925 applies only to interest payments ; but in the early years 
December. ...... +- 3D Ft eS —163§| 2,762 of the repayment period, as the above figures show, these 
1955 represent the major part of the annuities. The initiative in 
January ....... — 10] — + 2,763 invoking the waiver would have to come from the United 
os ee : ° + x Kingdom, and such a request would have to be granted if 
April... ab oe ee ee two conditions were satisfied. ~The first is that the British 
May vss cegh-esh + $l — 49 + 
PRUE os. aoe en + 12 — 28 + 
bualy.’: saccadic ate s| — 10] —130 ] + Pha: E 
August 2.45.34 — 346 — 55 + 
September ...... — 59 — 55 a ; 
October ........ — 80} + Bi + SMALL SAVINGS 
cea ms 


















POST OFFICE ACCOUNTS AND NATIONAL SAVINGS 


* Settlements with EPU are governed by balance in previous CERTIFICATES [£ MILLION] 


month. 
‘ § After payments totalling $181 million on United States and 
ey AK brie Le Canadian loans. 









a. ee ae following month), last month’s return would have shown 4 
reas | Sab surplus of $94 million, or $74 million if receipts of defence 


Cwitn aid are excluded. October’s return would have shown a 

eh. Sige fractional surplus after crediting aid, or a deficit of $24 

ei a Be million without aid. In the previous six months the goid 

Pees ieuce accounts were continuously in deficit. The recent improve- - 

fe teen Vg ment has been partly attributable to the reversal of the 

rg eo ee speculative tramsactions made against sterling in the 

Mea) ere summer ; now that this covering process and replenishment 

ae ee of working balances in London has lost its momentum, 

res et movements in the reserves should give a clearer reflection 
Saint Neve’ ad. of the underlying trend. rar 






Dollar Loan Repayments 


ee HE Chancellor of the Exchequer said in the House of 
! , TL Commons this week that the total annuity to be paid 
ane: at the end of this year on the loans from Canada and the 

ae United States would be $180.1 million of which $70.6 
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A small, controlled earth tremor is one of the geophysicist’s 
most important tools in his quest for the world’s crude oil resources. 
These earth tremors are set off by small explosive charges buried in the ground. 


E arth u ak e S When the geophysicist explodes a charge, et | ' 3 
q “shock waves” are sent downwards into the earth, and are - Tel 
to order reflected by layers of rock deep in the earth’s crust. i 
The waves that return to the surface are picked up on sensitive Me 
receivers. By measuring the time between the detonation of the charge and the return of ‘ RR 
the various “echoes”, the geophysicist can glean valuable information yh, 3 
about the strata beneath him. Indeed, he can often draw an “underground map” + hy i 
of the area and so predict where there might be oil. eM 
The Nobel Division of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. is an important supplier 


of the specialised explosives and detonators used in ‘Seismic Prospecting’, Ae oN 

as the ‘technique is called, and their prospecting explosives have won an enviable reputation tie Lat 
for reliability in the far-off tropical and desert lands where oil is found. Yh 
Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I:C.1.s research % L 





and production are serving the Nation. 
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® Design based on eddies behind cylinder 
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the design, the development 
and the precision production cf 


pneumatic, hydraulic and 


electro-magnetic valves, actuating 
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mechanisms and alr compressors. 
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Government found the waiver necessary in view of the level 
of its gold and foreign exchange reserves, and the second 
that the income of the. United’ Kingdom from home- 
produced exports plus its net income from invisibles was 
on the average of the five preceding years less than a figure 
of {866 million adjusted for changes in prices from 1936-38 
to the five-year period in question. There are so many 
imponderables and variables in this formula that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which: would act as the ultimate 
arbiter, would have the advantage of considerable flexi- 
bility in making its judgment. It should also be noted 
that if the waiver -were successfully invoked it would, 
according to the agreement, be necessary to make a pro- 
portional reduction in the amount of release of ‘sterling 
balances—a clause which in present circumstances would 
defy all attempts at definition and implementation. What- 
ever may be the precise technical interpretation of the waiver 
clause, the moment when sterling is pulling out of a serious 
crisis of confidence>would hardly be appropriate to invoke 
it and there is no suggestion that the British Government 
intends to do so. 


Lower Treasury Bill Rate 


REASURY bill rates weakened slightly last week, for the 
first time since early June-—-when the easing was 
merely a minor adjustment after the sharp rise in preceding 
weeks. At last week’s tender the discount houses raised 
their application. prices for. both 91- and 63-day bills by 
ad. per cent, with rhe result that the average rate of discount 
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at which the longer bills were allotted ‘dropped from 
£4 2s. 0.88d. to £4 1s. §.60d. per cent, virtually restoring 
it to the level that obtained throughout September’ and 
October. The modest rise that occurred at the end of that 
period was mainly due to the uncertainties created by the 
introduction of the 63-day bill. Partly owing to doubts 
about the aims the authorities had in view, the discount 
market in particular was suspicious of the innovation. It 
also assumed that the banks would already have secured the 
maturities they deemed necessary for mid-January (when 
the first of the 63-day. bills mature), so that at least the first 
few weeks’ issues of the shorter bills were not expected to 
be readily resaleable to them. For this reason the, market 
expected its portfolios to rise sharply, possibly involving. it 
in an increased risk of having to borrow at the Bank. of 
England. It therefore protected itself by raising rates, and 
at the same time marked its suspicion.of- the-63-day bill by 
tendering for it on terms equivalent to.a higher rate. of -dis- 
count than that offered for the longer. paper—which was 
the reverse of the normal relationship. : : 
Now, after a few weeks’ experience, the difficulties have 
proved to be less than expected,-and demand for the .63+day 
bills has broadened. Indeed,.demand for bills generally has 
been sufficiently strong to make the market glad to seize.an 
opportunity to improve its share in the weekly allotment. 
Such an opportunity was presented: by .the ease -that 
developed in the short loan market towards the end of last 
week, and by the hope—tater justified—that this condition 
would persist for at least part of the week just:ended. The 
market therefore. raised its bid for both types: of bills, and 
brought the discount rates for the two maturities approxi- 
mately into line. The change should be regarded: mainly 
as a technical adjustment, and not as the beginning of a 





Second-Hand Car Prices 


The table shows the average price that would have been obtained for a year-old 
car during the past two years, expressed as a percentage of its original cost, including 
purchase tax.. The prices are those ruling at the end of each quarter, so that the 

latest figures shown are an indication of present market 





Second-hand. car prices always -dip 
during the winter, but this year’s fall 
seems sharper than usual and limited 
business is being done even at these 
lower prices. The fall has also affected 
the prices of almost-new 1955 cars: -One 
or two. of them, notably the Austin A:30 
and the Ford Anglia and Prefect (but 
not the Ford Popular), are being sold, 
second-hand, at a small premium pro- 
vided their mileage is low, and the owner 
of a Morris Minor might just get. the 


price levels. 
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price that he paid for the car when new. 
But the premium. even for a car a. few 
months old is not likely to exceed § per 
cent of the pre-budget list price, and 





j | 

6 | % | % I wi % | % f for the majority of popular makes it 

Austin nan +s of tae ecg egsees Z rs a a S = a could be expected to show a discount 
Benticy Mt Wigp lise 2.22 | es | et | ea | 86] ar] 85 | @4| 83 |4,9%4 — Tanging from 7 to as much as 20 per 
Ford Poputag =i cabs sick wae os 95 | 100| 100| 97]. 99} 99; 95 414 cent on the new price paid a few 

Anglia, a@idcaet iss Ln. fe | 214") 109%} 107 | 106 | 100 541 months ago. 

Prefect. Co vcscenledcseecah secu} ««- | 116%) 113%-110 | 108 | 109 594 Most new cars can be delivered, if not 
Consul Seip Nise ce sad sen 94/1 98| 96] 92] 98) 9%) 9% 706 immediately, with a delay of only a few 

os Zephyr ee ee ee ee ee 88 91 89 86 89 87 83 799 weeks. Easier delivery is bound to 
Hillman Minx vysc.ae eeeerers 93; 99} 9} 92} H)} 9) 706 depress the second-hand market for cars 
Jaguar M.VIL €0 Bes 40's be weed 68 81 80 76 71 Tl 83 79 1711 of less than 12 months old The trade 

OrTis MINOT 5 cory asa yenils oo «' 104 | 101 | 100}-100} 99} 96 56k om oend Sik caciad ta tooth 

Oxfowll x ks iain Bae Sew a 82/} 86| 86} 82) 97} 9} % 789 is well U to such Huctuations im Dusi- 
Rover 75..siysergacsereyesss+ | 78| 89| 87 | 84] 62] 83} 78 1,374. ness, but some of the sumller dealers, 
Standard Vanguard ........-.+ | 80| 82| 80) 78] 8 | 84) 79 900 . with capital tied up in second-hand cars 
ee Bias se fees. 92} 95| 90/ 89] 93} 92) 89 555 that are not moving freely, are feeling 

04 WO re ex Cece ary che ... | 108% 9} ° 93 z 646 pressure from the banks. Their proble:n 
Vauxhall WYW@Om wes scnveods ces 93 | 9} 95) 93] 9%} % 1 766 = will be to cafry over until the motoring 
” Velox pa ewan eee eww tos 90 94 91 90 93 93 86 841 interest revives in the spring when, they 








* Under 12 months okd 





hope,» waiting lists for. new cars will 


return. 
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new trend. Rates are quite likely to rise again when the 
market faces the pressure of the year end-—or if credit sup- 
plies tighten sharply before then. 


Barclays DCO and the Squeezes 


HE rapid expansion achieved by Barclays DCO since 

the end of the war was continued during its latest 
accounting year, to end-September. The bank opened 89 
new offices in Africa, the West Indies and other overseas 
areas, bringing the number opened in the past three years 
to no less than 240. The bank’s deposits -rose by {£15 
million to £508.5 million, a slightly smaller expansion 
than in the previous year. But advances rose by consider- 
ably more, by £35.2 million to {218.7 million, equal to 
42 per cent of deposits. 

The wide spread of the bank’s business has not in any 
way served as a cushion against the effects of the credit 
squeeze: on the contrary, in this year of world-wide moves 
towards dearer money Barclays DCO has felt the impact of 
credit stringency from many sources at once. The chair- 
man, Mr Julian Crossley, notes in his statement that “ this 
is the first year since the bank took its present form (that 
is, since 1925) during which considerations of liquidity 
have begun seriously to assert themselves.” The high level 
at which liquidity had been held has saved the bank from 
the necessity of selling any but imminently maturing invest- 
ments ; the liquidity ratio fell from 384 per cent to the 
still adequate level of 353 per cent. 

The bank showed an appreciable increase in net profit, 
from £939,953 to £1,1§2,101. The dividend for the year 
was maintained at 8 per cent, but as this is the first time 
that it has been paid on the capital as increased from {£9} 
million to {103 million in September, 1954, there is an 
effective increase to 9} per cent on the old capital. The 
1954 Capital reorganisation comprised the paying up of 
uncalled liability on the former “ B ” shares held by Barclays 
Bank ; in July of this year a scheme was approved that 
raised capital by a further £2.16 million through a one for 
five scrip issue to all stockholders. These new shares do 
not rank for the 1955 dividend. 


Six to Four Against Italian Oil 


Ss had been forecast, the amended petroleum Bill that 
was finally published in Rome last week seeks to 
secure to the Italian Government 60 per cent of the profits 
that any foreign oil company might make from producing 
oil in Italy. It would get this greedy helping partly through 
income tax and partly through a “ mining supplementary 
tax ” that would be adjusted to keep the ratio at 60 per cent. 
The only relief that a foreign company could obtain—during 
the first ten years after the law is passed—would be a reduc- 
tion from the mining tax of up to 2§ per cent of its net 
profits where these were reinvested in the local enterprise 
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or spent on other economic development of the area where 
the oil was produced. This would presumably result in even 
better pickings from the full forty-sixty formula in the 
eleventh year. 

Politically, this can only be taken to suggest that the Goy- 
ernment wants to keep foreign companies out of the devel- 
opment of Italian oil, but without any specific legal dis. 
crimination against private enterprise in principle. So far, 
only one foreign oil company is exploring for oil on the 
Italian mainland: Gulf has a half-share with Montecatini in 
Petrosud, a company that found oil early this year at two 
wells near Alanno in the Abruzzi. In the autumn oil was 
reported at two other wells near Alanno, by a subsidiary of 
ENI, the state-owned hydrocarbon concern that has a mono- 
poly of further exploration and exploitation in the Po Valley. 
Neither company can start producing oil from these wells 
until the whole question of issuing concessions for exploita- 
tion is cleared up by the new oil law, but Gulf is producing 
oil in Sicily, which under regional autonomy passed its own 
mining law in 19§0. 

The new law does not disturb ENI’s monopoly in the 
Po Valley—nobody seriously expected it to do so. Its tax 
provisions, indeed, extend the discrimination in favour of 
ENI to the rest of the Italian mainland. But the main 
objection of the international oil companies to the new Bill 
—which seems fairly certain, if its financial formula survives 
in the final oil law, to keep them out of Italian oil develop- 
ment—is that they cannot afford to concede forty-sixty in 
a fifty-fifty world. That equal division of profits, upon 
which the industry’s whole programme of investment and 
exploration is based, is accepted in the Middle East and the 
Caribbean, and the companies are not prepared to breach . 
the line for a comparatively unimportant potential producer 
such as Italy. That may suit the Italian Government’s real 
intention ; if so, it will probably be at the expense of the 
Italian economy. 


: Nine to Fifteen on the Lira 


TALY has this week taken the final step in joining the 
I European exchange arbitrage system. This is the 
arrangement under which nine out of the fifteen members of 
the European Payments Union now allow their banks to 
deal freely and multilaterally in one another’s currencies. 
This move towards real freedom in the foreign exchange 
markets of Europe, led by the United Kingdom, was 
intended to recreate a true foreign exchange market, hasten 
the retreat from bilateralism and prepare for the ultimate 
transition from the European Payments Union to a free 
market in which to clear and settle intra-European pay- 
ments. Italy has been rather tardy in joining this move- 
ment. This is not altogether surprising given the fact that 
exchange control has now been operated in Italy since 1934 
—over_twenty years, during which habits tend to become 
ingrained. 

Last August, however, Italy allowed free dealings in 
European currencies -but restricted such dealings to 5/0! 
transactions. In forward ‘transactions dealings were only 
permitted on a bilateral basis: Italian banks could only buy 
or sell forward sterling when dealing with British banks, 
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GROUP 
ak work heve 


One way or another, the companies in the 
Darlington Group supply indispensable goods and 
services to British Industry. Each is an indepen- 
dent company, expert in its own field, but when 
you buy the services of one, the materials and 
know-how of the others are automatically at your 
disposal. All over Great Britain you will find the 
Darlington Companies quietly at work, helping 
this country’s industry to ever greater efficiency. 
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THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD. 
Manufacturers of Magnesia for insulation and chemical 
purposes, heat resisting compositions, cements and 
high temperature mhaterials. Darlington, England. 
Tel. Darlington 3547. 
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THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD. 


Heat, cold and sound insulation engineers and 
contractors. 38 Great North Road, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. Tel. Newcastle 23666. 


S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LIMITED 


Sheet metal. and plate workers and marine sound 
insulation engineers. Kingsway, Team Valley 
Trading Estate, Gateshead. Tel. Low Fell 75076/7. 


IPSCOL LIMITED 


Manufacturers of automatic controllers for com- 
bustion and industrial process control. Hythe, 
Southampton. Tel. Hythe 2231. 


THE BRITISH REFRASIL COMPANY LIMITED 
Manufacturers of Refrasil lightweight extra-high 
temperature heat insulating material. Stilling- 
ton, County Durham. Tel. Stillington 351. 
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Progress in view 


The Mersey air is full of noises. Outside, the 
sounds of building ring sharply on the ear. 
In here, complex machinery beats a powerful 
rhythm as the endless, many-layered web of 
kraft paper is swept on its way to become 
multiwall sacks—adaptable, strong carriers 
of an infinite variety of materials. 

As well as sacks, Bowater factories convert 
paper into many kinds of corrugated contain- 
ers, fibre drums, protective packaging papers 
and paper bags; turn timber into hardboard, 
insulating board and acoustic panels, woodpulp 
into paper towels, tissues and handkerchiefs. 

On every side of this sack factory in Cheshire 
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the Bowater policy of diversification can be 
seen in action. Here, the ground is being 
surveyed for a new board mill. There, the 
foundations of another container factory are 
being laid. And nearby, new pulping equip- 
ment will soon come into operation to feed the 
mills’ great paper machines, 

Here, and elsewhere throughout the 


Organisation, the pattern of progress has been 
set. The work is going on. 


South Africa Republic of Treland Norway Sweden 
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French francs with French banks, and so on. From last 
Monday dealings in forward exchange by Italian banks were 
freed from these bilateral restrictions. If, therefore, an 
Italian importer wishes to cover, say, a guilder payment 
three months hence, his bank can buy the forward guilders 
in any EPU market and not necessarily from a Dutch bank. 
This move will help to concentrate foreign exchange busi- 
ness in the centres that offer the best rates. Recent indi- 
cations suggest that the London foreign exchange market is 
still attracting the bulk of the business. 


Atomic Trade with Germany ? 


HE German minister in charge of.atomic development, 
Dr Strauss, spent two days here this week with the 
Atomic Energy Authority, studying its method of organisa- 
tion and the pattern of its research. His office is a rela- 
tively new one, as it is only in the last few months that 
Federal Germany has been free to undertake practical atomic 
research ; the government in Bonn is now faced with the 
need for a rapid decision on how atomic developments are 
to be conducted in Germany, and under whose ownership. 
The pressure comes from its own industries. The Hoechst 
chemical concern, one of the three groups into which the 
IG Farben business has been sub-divided, is already well 
away with a project of its own to produce quite appreciable 
quantities of heavy water, even though it starts without any 
of the natural advantages possessed either in Norway or New 
Zealand. The head of this company, Dr Menne, is also 
head of a study group on atomic matters formed by German 
industry, and he and his associates are flatly against atomic 
factories being either built or owned by the Federal govern- 
ment. Their view is that the government should limit 
its interest to the provision of research facilities of a 
rather elementary type, like the reactor being installed at 
Karlsruhe. 

These companies declare that they are willing to shoulder 
the immense cost of building and operating not only power 
reactors, but all the ancillary plants that they need: plants 
for grinding and preparing uranium ore ; for making fuel 
elements ; for purifying the spent fuel and separating 
plutonium from it. Their plans do not include the building 
of a gaseous diffusion plant, the most complex of all atomic 
installations. Manufacturers hope either that such a plant 
might be built co-operatively with other Western European 
countries, or that enough enriched uranium could be bought 
from the United States to tide over until the pure fissile 
material needed for enriching can be extracted from breeder 
reactors. But it is doubtful whether they yet realise what 
such an undertaking involves. 

It is, however, fully recognised in Germany that outside 
technical help will be needed to build and at first to operate 
the plants; with no trained technicians, it would take 
German scientists: years to tecover by their own unaided 
efforts a decade of lost ground. Atomic experience can be 
bought—either from Britain or the United States. The 


number of visits by British and German experts since the 
Summer suggests that this country may have made some 
headway in what could be—having regard to German 
impatience-—a most valuable export market. 


Yet Bigger Tankers 


HE 47,750 deadweight ton tanker Spyros Niarchos 

launched last week at the Vickers-Armstrong yard at 
Barrow is the largest oil tanker now afloat and indeed the 
largest merchant ship built in Britain since the war ; but 
it will not hold the first of these records for long. Keels 
have already been laid in other countries for even larger 
vessels, including a monster 83,000 tons oil tanker under 
construction in Japan. Technical factors alone set no 
immediate limits to the size of these vessels. The larger 
they are, the lower are the costs of construction and 
operation per ton of oil carried. The Spyros Niarchos 
is powered by a single screw steam turbine developing 
20,000 shaft horse power, giving it a speed of some 17 
knots ; with hulls designed to give still less water resistance 
even larger carrying capacities are possible without losing 
performance. 

The practical limits are set by the ability of shipbuilders 
to find room for these immense vessels and by the realities 
of tanker operation. Fewer orders for. passenger liners, 
and the use of prefabrication methods in construction, have 
enabled British yards to accept several orders lately for 
tankers over 40,000 tons dw ; even so they are not yet able 
to match some continental yards in speed of construction. 
As for operation, the Spyros Niarchos will be limited to 
the Persian Gulf route, on which it will have only four 
possible discharging berths—Le Havre and three in Britain, 
There will be fewer than ten dry.docks capable of taking her 
for repairs, most of them on the continent, and the Suez 
Canal, which is being dredged to take vessels up to 36 feet 
in draught next year, will still be 21 inches too shallow for 
the Spyros Niarchos at full load. 

Independent tanker operators such as Mr Stavros 
Niarchos have been pioneers since the war in the develop- 
ment of larger and larger tankers. This is the ninth tanker 
that Vickers-Armstrong have built for him ; the tenth, also 
of 47,750 tons dw, will be launched next summer. Includ- 
ing vessels on order, the Niarchos fleet exceeds 1.6 million 
tons dw. About half of them are operated on time charter 
and the rest, apart from some older, wartime tankers that 
are offered on the spot market, run on consecutive voyage 
charters. By concentrating upon chartered runs and by 
financing construction on mortgage, Mr Niarchos has built 
up what is now the largest of the independent fleets. 


More Business in Cotton Textiles 


USINESS in cotton and rayon textiles is picking up. 
The improvement is slight, but after months of slack 
trading Lancashire is not disposed to quibble at that. 
The fall in prices of Egyptian cotton and the abolition of 
the D-scheme of purchase tax have quickened interest in 
fine cotton textiles such as poplin shirting and dress goods. 
In other cotton goods and spun rayon yarns and 
mixture cloths the improvemient appears to reflect 
mainly a seasonal need to place orders for spring and 
summer. trade; and the unusually low lével of stocks has 
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accentuated that need. Order books and delivery dates in 
spinning and weaving are beginning to lengthen and output 
has increased. If traders could feel confident about raw 
cotton prices Lancashire could look forward to a bigger 
increase in business. A delegation from the whole industry 
left for the United States this week to urge upon the 
American govern- 


OUTPUT OF COTTON TEXTILES ment and cotton 
(Cotton and Mixtures) interests the need to 

=== 1954 — 1955 ‘ 
60 ~\ end the uncertainty 
ite, rv’ about American 


1 cotton policy, which 
is harming American 


well as the consuming 
industries. The 
British government 
will again speak to 
Washington in similar 
vein. 

The Cotton Board 
has postponed a 
further appeal for protection against imports of Indian cloth. 
No doubt it feels that it would be pointless to do so so soon 
after the President of the Board of Trade dismissed its pleas 
at Harrogate. But the Board has taken up the suggestion 
made at the Harrogate conference that it should discuss the 
question of redundancy in the industry and the question 
of whether there is a case for attempting to draw up a 
scheme of concentration. A more positive development is 
that the weavers’ unions will probably allow mills that are 
prepared to accept their terms for ,three-shift-working to 
introduce three shifts, even though the employers’ associa- 
tion has not yet accepted those terms in full. Double shifts 
in the ring-spinning section of the industry are still ‘under 


discussion. 
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Hire Purchase Under Pressure 


HE monthly figures from HP Information show the 
E expected signs of a pronounced tightening of the 
financial squeeze. The number of contracts for cars was 
about 12 per cent down on October and for motor cycles 
and side cars the reduction was nearly 20 per cent. The total 
number of contracts shows a reduction of 13 per cent on the 
previous month though it is still more than 10 per cent 











‘Motor Business” 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries will include < = Nees 
The Industry's Development Programme Reviewed and the 
‘Outlook for 1956, 
The Australian Market for Vehicles and Tractors. 2 
B.M.C, Standards and Rootes: A Financial Assessment, a 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
Price imfices of used cars and vans, new registrations in 
Great Britain and the hire purchase share of the markét: 
For full particulars of this Balletin, apply te: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.L. 
Whitehall 1511. Eat. 49. 
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above the figure for November last year. The total number 
of contracts recorded was §2,688 compared with 60,571 
in October and with 47,244 on November last year, 
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Second-hand cars 


| 
and Cars 6. 684ss. 26,075 | 25,408 
Commercial vehicles .|...... 7,650 7,812 
Motor cycles and side-cars... 15,591 | 12,491 
SRUROER Fo i> ban 0608 ee 790 | 698 
Farm equipment........... 361 402 
CORAVOME, 6. Cosa eciatesaa 1,149 | 805 


Source : HP Information. 


It is now possible to hazard a guess (it can be no better) 
of the share of the home market in new motor cars that 
hire purchase holds under its present restrictions. For the 
whole of last year hire purchase deals covered about 14 per 
cent of home sales. By July and August of this year the 
hire purchase share had risen to about 184 per cent. In 
recent months (for which figures of total registrations have 
yet to come) unofficial estimates put the proportion at about 
173 per cent. 


Guest Keen Buys Back 


UEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS has struck a good 
bargain in buying back from the Iron and Steel 
Realisation Agency its two former subsidiaries, John 
Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works and Brymbo Steel Works for 
about £3,600,000. The Agency has made a small book 
profit on the deal, for the original £1 ordinary shares of 
John Lysaght’s have been sold back at 21s. each and those 
of Brymbo at 33s. each (respectively 1s. and 6d. more than 
the compensation values on nationalisation). This turn 
makes some allowance for capital development since 
nationalisation. [The details are as follows: 


Nationalisation Re-purchase 
Value Value 
Brymbo Steel Works :— £ ‘8 
590,763 {1 ordinary ....... ‘ 959,990 974,759 
John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe :— : 
2,023,217 £1 ordinary ..... ® 2,023,217 2,124,378 
3,976,783 £1 ordinary (2s. 6d. 
paid) just issued to Agency 
and now sold to Guest 
Keen at par ......... idk jie 497,098 


In ‘buying back John Lysaght’s, Guest Keen and Nettle- 
folds has acquired a concern vastly different from the plant 
it gave up on nationalisation. At Normanby Park a modern 
steel plant has grown out of the development programme 
(costing about £11 million) which was set in train belore 
nationalisation and which has been completed, with the 
help of a £7 million loan from the Finance Corporation [or 
industry, under the auspices of the Iron and Steel Corpor 

tion. The loan has been repaid by the Agency, leaving John 
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A SHIPOWNER TAKES STOCK 


Combined 
Operation? 


¢ men of few words say 


SIR WILLIAM C. CURRIE, G.B.E., e 
Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company states the case for a co-ordinated policy 


Sor British transport overseas. 


9 
F” more than a century a major share of the transport le as eC 
of cargo and passengers between the various coun- 
tries of the world has been secured for Great Britain by and earn the respect of all who appreciate that REAL 
its Merchant Shipping. Never have the foreign currency pink gin should be prepared with PLYMOUTH GIN. 


earnings derived from this been greater, and never have 


they i oO an th Whenever, wherever, however, you drink gin, you strike 
a a Fee: ee ee, gepeeny te they a shrewd blow for old-time standards when you call for 
are today. 


Shipping has now been joined by Air Transport as PLYMOUTH G IN 


a national colleague in this task of earning as much as BOTTLE 34/6 * HALF BOTTLE 18/~* QTR.BOTTLE 9/5 * MINIATURE 3/8 “U.K, ONLY 
possible from world transport for Britain, but at the 
same time the extent to which these two transport 
industries are in competition with one another is increas- 


ing every year. : | The watch 
We must now ask ourselves whether the British A , . : = 

effort in world transport should not be considered as a SY) | J 1n his life neu 

whole, Is it right that the attitudes of successive 

Governments to British Sea and Air Transport should 

remain, as in the past, unconnected? The Government 

should define its objectives. The State can no longer \ : he able to get through everything. 

egntinue th give to one side alone a large measure, of eo ses A man like this has to have a good 

protection, vast sums for research and development, and watch. If he bought the Baume 

much of its necessary capital equipment and services at watch illustrated here he could forget about it. He woylun’t 

well below cost, and yet expect this policy to have no even have to wind it .. . seldom have to re-set it . . . probably 

repercussions on the other, the strength of which rests never, throughout its long life, have to take it to a watchmaker 

wholly upon its own resources. What the State does for for anything more than a yearly oiling. It’s very robust and 

one must increasingly affect the fortunes of the other, pleasant to look at. 

but it would seem that this truth is not yet recognised. Ref. 423. 17 jewels. Shock absorbent. Anti- 1s 

The country needs the maximum earnings from Walrad. Aven Gat 

British effort by Sea and Air combined. It is time to 

realise that this will not be achieved if the problems of 

one continue to be dealt with as though they were 

isolated from those of the other. 


ISSUED ON BEHALF OF THE P & O GROUP — _ 
OF COMPANIES AT 122 LEADENHALL STREET “ — @ In stainiess ste 


case from £19 
IN THE CITY OF LONDON 


BAUME the gerd watteh, 


BAUME & CO. LTD. (ESTABLISHED 1834) LONDON AND LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 
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accentuated that need. Order books and delivery dates in 
spinning and weaving are beginning to lengthen and output 
has increased. If traders could feel confident about raw 
cotton prices Lancashire could look forward to a bigger 
increase in business. A delegation from the whole industry 
left for the United States this week to urge upon the 
American govern- 
ment and cotton 
interests the need tc 
end the uncertainty 
about American 
cotton policy, which 
is harming American 
exports of cotton as 
well as the consuming 
industries. The 
British government 
will again speak to 
Washington in similar 
vein. 

The Cotton Board 
has postponed a 
further appeal for protection against imports of Indian cloth. 
No doubt it feels that it would be pointless to do so so soon 
after the President of the Board of Trade dismissed its pleas 
af Harrogate. But the Board has taken up the suggestion 
made at the Harrogate conference that it should discuss the 
question of redundancy in the industry and the question 
of whether there is a case for attempting to draw up a 
scheme of concentration. A more positive development is 
that the weavers’ unions will probably allow mills that are 
prepared to accept their terms for ,three-shift-working to 
introduce three shifts, even though the employers’ associa- 
tion has not yet accepted those terms in full. Double shifts 
in the ring-spinning section of the industry are still under 
discussion. 
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Hire Purchase Under Pressure 


HE monthly figures from HP Information show the 
1c expected signs of a pronounced tightening of the 
financial squeeze. The number of contracts for cars was 
about 12 per cent down on October and for motor cycles 
and side cars the reduction was nearly 20 per cent. The total 
number of contracts shows a reduction of 13 per cent on the 
previous month though it is still more than 10 per cent 













“Motor Business” 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries will include: ate 
The Industry's Development Programme Reviewed and the 
‘Outlook for 1956. é 
The Australian Market for Vehicles and Tractors. 
B.M.C., Standards and Rootes: A Financial Assessment, 
The Bulletin ts fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
Price imdieces of used cars and vans, new registrations in 
Great Britain and the hire purchase share of the markét; ~~ 
For full particulars of this Bulletin, apply té : 
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22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, Londen, S.W.L. 
Whitehall 1511. Ext. 49. 
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above the figure for November last year. The total number 
of contracts recorded was 52,688 compared with 60,571 
in October and with 47,244 on November last year. 
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It is now possible to hazard a guess (it can be no better) 
of the share of the home market in new motor cars that 
hire purchase holds under its present restrictions. For the 
whole of last year hire purchase deals covered about 14 per 
cent of home sales. By July and August of this year the 
hire purchase share had risen to about 18} per cent. In 
recent months (for which figures of total registrations have 
yet to come) unofficial estimates put the proportion at about 
17} per cent, 


Guest Keen Buys Back 


UEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS has struck a good 
bargain in buying back from the Iron and Steel 
Realisation Agency its two former subsidiaries, John 
Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works and Brymbo Steel Works for 
about £3,600,000. The Agency has made a small book 
profit on the deal, for the original £1 ordinary shares of 
John Lysaght’s have been sold back at 21s. each and those 
of Brymbo at 33s. each (respectively 1s. and 6d. more than 
the compensation values on nationalisation). This turn 
makes some allowance for capital development since 
nationalisation. ‘ihe details are as follows: 


Nationalisation Re-purctiase 
Value 


Value 

Brymbo Steel Works :—~ f£ { 
590,763 £1 ordinary ....... : 959,990 974,759 

John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe :— : 
2,023,217 41 ordinary ...... 2,023,217 2,124,378 


3,976,783 £1 ordinary (2s. 6d. 
paid) just issued to Agency 
and now sold to Guest - 
Keen at par ........- ik ‘ae 497,098 


In ‘buying back John Lysaght’s, Guest Keen and Netle- 
folds has acquired a concern vastly different from the plant 
it gave up on nationalisation. At Normanby Park a modern 
steel plant has grown out of the development programme 
(costing about £11 million) which was set in train belore 
nationalisation and which has been completed, with the 
help of a £7 million loan from the Finance Corporation for 
industry, under the auspices of the Iron and Steel Corpor 
tion. The loan has been repaid by the Agency, leaving John 
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6 men of few words say 


SIR WILLIAM C. CURRIE, G.B.E., e 
Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company states the case for a co-ordinated policy 


for British transport overseas. 
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F” more than a century a major share of the transport le as eC 
of cargo and passengers between the various coun- 
tries of the world has been secured for Great Britain by and earn the respect of all who appreciate that REAL 
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possible from world transport for Britain, but at the 
same time the extent to which these two transport 
industries are in competition with one another is increas- 
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protection, vast sums for research and development, and watch. If he bought the Baume 
much of its necessary capital equipment and services at watch illustrated here he could forget about it. He woyldn’t : 
well below cost, and yet expect this policy to have no even have to wind it . . . seldom have to re-set it . . . probably 
repercussions on the other, the strength of which rests never, throughout its long life, have to take it to a watchmaker 
wholly upon its own resources. What the State does for for anything more than a yearly oiling. It’s very robust and 
One must increasingly affect the fortunes of the other, pleasant to look at. 
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Lysaght’s directly indebted to the Agency to the tune of 
£9 million. John Lysaght’s and/or Guest Keen and Nettle- 
folds have agreed to repay that debt on or before June 30, 
1958. It is a large sum, but the profits ultimately to be 
earned from the new plant make the business a much better 
proposition than it was at the time of nationalisation. 


Bristol and Fiat 


HE Bristol Aeroplane Company has reached an agree- 

ment with Fiat in Italy that gives Fiat exclusive rights 
to manufacture and sell the whole Bristol range of engines 
in Italy. The only engine materially affected by this agree- 
ment is the small Bristol Orpheus—unless Italy suddenly 
develops into a major manufacturer of aircraft Fiat is not 
likely to find customers inside the country for heavy turbo- 
prop or jet engines. 

The Orpheus is the engine that powers a light tactical 
fighter recently designed by Fiat and awarded—somewhat 
to the company’s surprise—the coveted contract to develop 
a light fighter for Nato. The initial order is for 30 machines, 
in the Orpheus, Bristol has hopes of having hit on a valuable 
bread-and-butter engine that will be in demand for a good 
many years. It is used in almost every light fighter, 
including Fiat’s two most serious:competitors, the Folland 
Gnat and the French Mystére light fighter ; the only com- 
petitor on the horizon is a small engine being developed by 
Hispano-Suiza in France. 


The Market for Brainpower 


HE appointments registers kept by the Ministry of 
Labour of technical, scientific, professional and execu- 
tive staff wanting new jobs are quite voluntary, and do not 
cover everyone in these fields who wants a change ; nor 
are all the vacant jobs at these levels notified to the 
Ministry. It is impossible to judge, therefore, how repre- 
sentative a sample the registers offer, but for what they 
are worth, their latest totals show all the familiar symptoms 
of full employment—vacancies steadily rising over the last 
few years, with an equally steady fall in the number out 
of work. There are now four jobs going for every one of 
the 960 engineers and scientists known to be without jobs— 
or 14 vacancies each if those who already hold a job but 
want another one are included. Business executives and 
administrators appear to be in less demand. There are 
now two of them without work, and another three wanting 
to change, for each of the 2,600 registered vacancies. Only 
business consultants and private secretaries (provided they 
have a degree or can offer a language) apparently enjoy the 
luxury of more vacancies than they can fill. 

The Ministry has now arranged, in conjunction with the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, for the 
Social Survey to make a sample study of the number of 
qualified scientists and engineers actually at work, in their 


various categories, in industry, and of the nature of indus- 
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try’s needs for such people over the next three years. This 
study should show the gaps, and their size, between the 
likely supply of these technicians and the demands from 
industry. As the Survey will also ask firms about their 
spending on research, the enquiry should help to {ijj 
another important gap in knowledge about industry’; 
scientific activities. 


Singer into Rootes ? 


F Singer Motors becomes a subsidiary of Rootes under the 
I arrangements proposed to its shareholders last weekend, 
the car name, which has lasted 51- years, will not disappear, 
and the company will continue as a working entity in the 
motor industry, with the same directors and “ so far as con- 
ditions permit ” the same employees. Production of Singer 
cars might indeed be expected to increase: Rootes would 
hardly find it worth while to continue at the recent low 
rate of production that has made it necessary for Singer 
to devote a good deal of its capacity to sub-contracting. 
The Singer company brought out its Hunter, a saloon 
towards the top of the popular price range, in September, 
1954, but never managed to raise output of the model as 
much as it had hoped, partly because of unsatisfactory 
deliveries of certain plastic components it used. As the 
directors reported this week, Singer “is in a somewhat 
unfavourable position in the moter industry because it is 
a comparatively small producer of passenger cars,” par- 
ticularly as its vehicles have been in more direct competi- 


_tion with the major makes than those of most other 


independents. 

An agreement to merge has been concluded, conditional 
upon the acceptance by the shareholders of Rootes’s offer. 
This proposal is that the existing ordinary capital should 
he converted into cumulative preference stock, one 6 per 
cent preference share of £1 plus 4s. in cash being offered 
for every four of the 5s. ordinary shares (which stood at 
4s. 6d. before the offer). The present \preference share- 
holders—whose dividend was not paid during the most 
recent half-year—would receive one 6 per cent preference 
share of £1 and 3s. in cash for every two of the 8s. units 
of 7 per cent preference stock now held. Rootes would then 
subscribe £250,000 of new equity capital and become the 
sole equity shareholder. The Singer directors, with one 
exception, are recommending this offer to the share- 
holders. They “do not propose to entertain any further 
proposal” from Leadenhall Investments, which last week, 
without making a formal offer, mentioned the possibility of 
giving 4s. 6d. in cash for each ordinary stock unit, plus 
£32,000 in compensation for the directors. 


Propping Up “Free” Sugar 


FFORTS to prop up the “free” world market in sugar 
have never met with much success, and the [nter- 
national Sugar Agreement is now facing the same troubles 
that dogged its predecessors. The basic difficulty is ha‘ 
the exporting members of the agreement do not account 
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for a large enough share of that market, and since Brazil 
refused to ratify it the agreement has come near to founder- 
ing. But the policies of its members must also bear some 
blame. The agreement attempts to maintain prices within 


railways. 


a given range by controlling the exports of members, some 


of whom, notably Cuba, have shown that, they are more 
interested in the volume of their: sales than price. Special 
sales against currency switches, barter transactions and 
outright subsidies further distort a “world” price that 
tends to be unrepresentative at the best of times. 

In 1956, the third year of the agreement, the Sugar 
Council is obliged to review the entire scheme, and 
during its recent meeting in London it decided to use the 
opportunity to make a fresh attempt to enlarge its 
It. will ask the United Nations to call a 


membership. 


conference of all interested countries, and non-members 


will be invited to help in the preparatory work. 
possible that some non-member exporters, such as Brazil 
and Peru, could be persuaded to join, though it will be 
dificult to avoid inflating everyone’s quotas in the process. 
The Council’s estimate of the requirements of the free 


market next year is 4,520,000 tons. 


export quotas of members at 3,996,000 tons, which repre- 
sents a reduction of ro per cent of the basic quotas ; for 
the last part of this year the actual quotas have been reduced 
It is a pity that in setting 
the new quotas the Council seems to have erred on the side 


by the limit of 20 per cent. 


of generosity rather than parsimony. 


SHORTER NOTES 


It is 


It has fixed the spent. 


year. 
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fares—the most significant change is from 2d. to 24d. in 
the minimum fare—come into effect on December: 18th 
on road transport, and on January 8th on the Underground 


* 


The EMI group has made an agreement with the Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Company of America for joint 
research and development into electronic control of machine 
tools. Cincinnati is one of the world’s best-known machine 
tool makers, and produces: various lines of copy equipment. 
EMI’s research into control systems is advanced enough to 
have furnished an analogue machine tool control that is at 
present on trial in a Norwich engineering factory: it has 
already sent some of its control equipment to-Cincinnati. 


* 


The Ministry of Transport expects to authorise schemes 
for new road construction and major improvements total- 
ling nearly £30 million this financial year and to spend 
£8.3 million on work actually done. In 1954-55 schemes 
involving £20 million were authorised and £5 million was 
Including routine maintenance, total expenditure 
on the roads by local authorities and central government 
should rise from £77 million last year to £81 million this 


* 


The fixed price of Commonwealth. sugar in 1956 will be 


£40 15s. a ton, the same as this year, and the duration of 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement has been extended 


for a further year to the end of 1963. The Sugar Bill, which 
will enable this fixed price sugar to be imported into Britain 


by the trade, is now in Committee. 


London Transport has been granted an increase in fares 
on its road and underground railway services under the 


emergency procedure provided in the 1953 Transport Act, 
which allows an immediate increase of up to 10 per cent 
in charges without the full inquiry procedure. The new 








TURNER AND NEWALL. 
An industrial boom must bring bigger 
profits for Turner and Newall, for it is the 
largest producer of asbestos and asbestos 
products and these serve many 
industries and many markets. To its 
secular growth in earnings, Turner and 
Newall has added another marked rise 
in profits for the year to September 3oth, 
when gross trading profits before all 
charges went up from £14,891,777 to 
£15,562,457. The tax bill is practically 
unchanged at just under £6,750,000 and 
het profits have risen from £5,300,680 to 
£5,753,879. This may not an 
“specially startling increase but it is suffi- 
cient to move the directors to raise the 
ordinary dividend from 22} to 25 per 
cent. This is the fifth successive increase 
but the bigger dividend is still covered 
Y Massive earnings. The dividend 
immediately lifted the price of the £1 
Stock units by §s, to 111s. 3d., compared 
with the year’s * high” of 118s. 13d. The 
Price has been cli back to rros. 6d., 
offering the blu p yield of 43 per cent. 

Turner and Newall has not been 





Company Notes 





immune from troubles. The directors, for 
instance, have written down investments 
by £497,075. But the preliminary report 
raises even more important questions. 
How far has the rise in manufacturing 
costs (to which the directors referred 


Years to Sept. 30, 
1954 5 


“ 195: 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

Trading profit....... 14,891,777 15,562,457 
Total income ...,... 15,386,046 16,160,348 
Depreciation, etc. ... 2,269,621 2,680,590 
Development ....... 889,125 859,824 
TARA: face cs tanec 6,743,671 6,740,938 
Net profit ......0006 5,300,680 5,753,879 
Non-recurring credits 272,723 ¥ 

Ordinary dividends.. 1,354,409 1,573,303 


Ordinary dividends (per ~ 
BO ii es cee Aare 224 25 
Retained profits .... 3,281,175 4,568,945 
{£1 ordinary stock at 110s. 6d. yields £4 10s. per 
cent. 


when they announced the interim divi- 
dend) affected the results? And how 
well haye the overseas subsidiaries fared 
in highly competitive markets? At the 
time of the interim dividend the directors 
said that while in overseas markets “ the 
total volume of business available appears 


* 


Raw wool prices remain firm. At the London sales this 
week competition was keen and Australian fine crossbred 
wools were up to 24% dearer than at the close last week. 


to have become stabilised it is at a some- 
what lower level than in recent years.” 
Those points will presumably be dis- 
cussed by the chairman in his review 
accompanying the full accounts. He may 
also be able to throw some light on 
another question. If building and con- 
struction are reduced at home will this 
have much effect on the group’s earnings? 


* 


NEW DAY FURNISHING 
STORES. Hire purchase restrictions 
have cut down sales of furniture and other 
durable consumer goods. Yet the hire 
purchase traders and the big furniture 
groups go on reporting higher profits. 
The reason for this is put plainly by the 
chairman of New Day Furnishing Stores, 
whose large chain of retail furniture 
shops is concentrated in the North. 
Commenting on the increase in trading 
profits from £1,075,344 to £1,171,033 
(which was accompanied by an effective 
increase in the ordinary dividend from 
64.6 to 75 per cent) Mr O. H. Frost says 
that “ as profits on hire purchase sales are 
not brought fully into account until com- 
pletion of the agreements the falling off 
in trade will not be reflected in the 
accounts until some 18 months or two 
years hence.” He adds, somewhat more 
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reassuringly, “the extent to which the 
accounts will then be affected will 
naturally be influenced by the course of 
the company’s trade, which, although it 
has improved in the current financial 
year, has not yet reached last year’s 
levels.” One reason, perhaps, for the 
recent improvement is that the group has 
put more effort into selling radio and tele- 
vision sets to counteract the fall in furni- 
ture sales. Mr Frost, rather intriguingly, 
speaks of extending operations into fields 
other than hire purchase. But he is con- 
vinced that the “demand for furniture 
and other household equipment supplied 
under the hire purchase system is bound 
to be substantial, even within the frame- 
work of the present restrictions.” 


* 


METAL BOX. The list of leading 
companies publishing half yearly reports 
is growing rapidly. One of the latest 
recruits is Metal Box but its interim re- 
port—a full and carefully documented one 
—did not bring joy to Throgmorton 
Street. The directors reported that sales 
in the six months to September 30th were 
worth £28,711,000, compared with 
{25,120,000 in the six months to Septem- 
ber 30, 1954, and £52,248,000 in the full 
year to March 31, 1955. The sales of 
the home group have risen by about 14 
per cent and those of the overseas group 


Six months to 


Sept. 30, 
1954 1955 
Consolidated CaTHINZS -— £ £ 
Home sales ......... 19,850,000 22,639,000 
Overseas sales....... 5,270,000 6,072,000 
Potal ales. oo vicsecs 25,120,000 28,711,000 
Trading profit....... 2,374,000 2,730,000 
NEt BOONE 6. cued ses 1,232,000 1,401,000 


by about 15 per cent. The half yearly 
trading profit is estimated at £2,651,000, 
against {2,332,000 in the comparable six 
months in 1954 and £4,772,000 in the last 
full financial year. 

No one could grumble at such figures. 
It was the dividend forecast that came as 
something of a shock to the optimists. In 
July the ordinary capital was doubled by 
a free scrip issue. To pay dividends 
equivalent to those paid in 1954-55 would 
call for an interim dividend of 2} per 
cent and a final of 7} per cent on the new 


capital, making ro per cent in all. They 
have, in fact, recommended an interim 
of 4 per cent. But the effective increase 
in the interim payment is designed simply 
to reduce the disparity between the two 
payments. The directors add they “do 
not foresee any circumstances in which 
they would recommend a total distribu- 
tion of more than 10 per cent for the 
current financial year.” Indeed it is diffi- 
cult to see how they could do more for 
the free scrip issue was accompanied by 
a rights issue of 2,147,955 £1 ordinary 
shares at {£2 a share and the group has 
already spent about £2 million in adding 
to its fixed assets inthe current year. It 
takes time for a plant to blossom. But 
the dividend forecast was a disappoint- 
ment, for the Metal Box units were in 
the van of the equity boom and their 


- yield was among the lowest in the blue- 


chip list. After the interim report the {1 
units fell 1s. 3d. and now stand at §4s. 3d. ; 
they still yield no more than 314 per cent. 


* 


BASS, RATCLIFF AND 
GRETTON. The £1 ordinary stock 
units of Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton lead 
the brewery share market just as the com- 
pany is one of the leaders of the industry. 
Unspectacular safety characterises the 
stock, and this quality is maintained by 
the preliminary profits for the year to 
September 30th. Gross profits again 
show a slight increase, from £1,990,708 
to £2,226,030, and net profits have gone 
up from {£928,189 to £1,097,502. For the 
fourth . successive year, however, the 
ordinary dividend has been left unchanged 
at 43 per cent. The dividend did not 
disturb the market and at the current 
price of 125s. the £1 units offer a 
yield of about 6.8 per cent. 

These units enjoy their standing in the 
market because the company, though it 
has many freehold and leasehold licensed 
premises, is best known for its long estab- 
lished trade in the heavier gravity bottled 
beers. Competition in bottled beers has 
been growing steadily since the war as 
more brewers have turned away from the 
contracting market for draught beers. 
The latest Bass results show that it is able 
to hold its own. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: December 14th 
Next Contango Day: December 14th 
Next Settlement Day: December 20th 


Tue gilt-edged market remained gen- 
erally steady throughout the week helped 
by the November gold and dollar reserve. 
On Thursday it was announced that the 
Liverpool issue had been over-subscribed, 
The advances made in industrial equities 
at the beginning of the account were 
maintained. The Financial Times index 
of industrial shares rose from 189.7 at the 
close of the old account to 196.2 on 
Wednesday. 

Peruvian Corporation stocks improved 
further after the reorganisation proposals, 
the debentures rising to 92}. Banks again 
weakened in anticipation of the losses on 
gilt-edged investments likely to be dis- 
closed in forthcoming reports. Building 
shares were higher ; Associated Portland 
Cement rose to 106s., Eastwoods to 
55s. 6d xd and Pinchin Johnson to 25s. 9d. 
Electrical stocks contributed to the better 
tone of the market. C. A. Parsons 
advanced to 83s., Westinghouse to 
92s. 6d, Telegraph Construction 
to 34s. 9d., and Plessey a further 5s. 6d. 
to 81s. 9d. xd, following the results. 
Courtaulds’ interest in the production of 
a new artificial fibre raised the stock to 
43s. 9d. Motors were unaffected by the 
trend of hire-purchase contracts and were 
mostly higher, Rolls-Royce advancing to 
115s. 74d. Singer rose to 4s. 10}d. on the 
news of the bid for the company’s shares 


by Rootes, but later reacted to 4s. 9d. 


The higher dividend by Colvilles, 
which rose to 40s. 74d. before reacting 
to 38s. 9d., increased the demand for steel 
shares. Stewarts & Lloyds advanced in 
anticipation of the dividend, but dis- 
appointment with the total of 17} perf 
cent for the year brought a sharp 
reaction to 76s. 14d. on Thursday. The 
Shell interim also caused disappointment 
and lowered oil shares, but these shares 
rallied on Thursday. Ultramar were 
again 1s. 74d. higher at 36s. 9d. on the 
hope of “some sort of distribution” to 
stockholders. Rubbers were more active 
but Kaffirs remained quiet and cased 


slightly. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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93/9 | ge, inness 10/-........ | 45 5 3 [United ‘ 
Yea 






* Ex divide ‘nd. + Free terim dividend. (6) Final dividend. ) Year’s dividend. (d) On 50%. 'o earliest date. Fiat « Mt 
yield. (g) On 16-18 ae Aye = . 5 ‘ To latest date. (m) On 10%. (n) On 8%. a on 22-1 (7) On %. te es 
W) On 64%.) ae 13%. On 36h 19}. ihe Hn” fos On 14%. Gg) On 124% : = oe act ae ‘4 
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wey SE rae 1 =F 
Bei) aes 
2 ut Hh 4 8 The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 
no | oe SEE e * BRITISH OVERSEAS 
3 a Sas: OS Prices and Wages........... «++ Dec, 3rd Western Europe 
PSone) oN eS a ] S J « te, Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Dec, 3rd 
BW) SORE Ta? ice Manpower......... Sipdawaacsades - Nov. 19th British Commonwealth ...... This week 
pe tek) Gye og Bxcersal ‘Tradt.........+<0:0.00s00 Nov. 26th Western ee 
ha, Gat Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Nov, 19th 
ee! ih Industrial Profits .............+. Oct. 15th Unitéd States ..........000..... Nov. 26th 
vy se My World Trade...... sbecisskeved Oct. 15th 
ate | cathe 
name a ——-esaeseemeeebatineetinsesecslneeeinenjaypasenmntalenreenrrapieNN aN 
ae. duction and C i 
1 et UK Production an onsumption 
. it vo Mes f ae i M=Monthly averages or calendar months, W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 
an ie! a SF cs, Monthly averages 1955 
at tie ae ile Oo te ; : ee 
~ i a eine: ge | 1952 1953 | 1954 Aug. Sept. Oct. July | Aug. Sept. Oct, 
; be TUR ng ™ t z 
ew Tohaee mi NOUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
are Rye Ae rs * ndex : 
eS) SSeS AM Setanta. occa bs cs ak sees nveceseen 1948 = 100 114 | 121 129 121 117; = s137 (142-149 
RR Tie Tea Mining and quarrying .............+.00+% a 109 | 109 110 85 89; = =110/ 
P aa. en 4 Building and contracting. ..............+- +, 103 | 110 lll eee _ oe | 
“ SHIM very Gas, electricity and water.........-.++.+- 2 127 | 132 142 119 121; = 136 | 
we Seay - s | 
ey 5 p \ wey Manufacttring; total... .....ccs0ccsusesee . 115 123 133 126 121 143 | 
et ty. ge oP Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goux's rd 127 129 140 . | os 
fee Mgt re . VeRO «Sri is photic ee kcereree so 124 138 155 156 136 | 
iH aoe Lets rR Chenpical trae oieconc ccd see aeee cee ds 132 151 166 7 
PRR ts Ta a oe Textiles and clothing................., ‘i 99 | 114 116 102 95 | 
BS Ga Sikes Food, drink and tobacco............+5. ‘ 108; 114 116 109 108 | 
> ae to proaucne Asie MATERIALS | 
ey Motes ce, roduction of : | 
me ek COM CS Oo c.n cb cance cpohcckccsetebwsk Ve W |'000 tons} 4,332 | 4,300; 4,298 3,409 | 3,552; 4,375) 4,62 
ee 4c ewe St tA Pig OR: Vi pine ae catv sha ciians eases eee es WwW ‘ 202 215 229 231 236 | 246 249 
iy B= A aia! fe) Steel, ingots and castings ................ Ww id 310 339 356 308 345 | 398 400 
ee tae Sulphuric acid’......6.:sssscceegeetees .|M e 125-5} 156-3| 170-2 165-0} 153-4] 172-3] .. 
ae MPO die 2 WNIT os bo ciate oh s'h oS x. Se aadcoe ees |W 2 10-32 | 11-60}. 11-77 7-18 | 10-79; 12-211... 
ae oaagt Banctrlelte C5058 5 55 bica5gckes shiners | M|mn.kwh] 5,166] 5,459] 6,075. 5,115 | 5,307 | 5,988) 7,022 
a oe art * « Be | | 
a ot Woe ee sia BASOLACTO RIES | | 
Rees Sas os? extiie uction : ei 
ipo Loe Colton Sant. MMR cos sehantencer | WI! mn. bb. 14-82 | 17-97.| 19-17 *43 14-01 | 14-22 | 16:37; 1768 
A SHA a: Worsted POOG os iain pans cede ie denuke | M » 14-84 | 18-40 | 18-80 “26 16-65 | 14-42) 19:8) 
. ad at, walt ase? Rayon and synthetic fibres, er ee | M i 33-58 os Ae ‘2 3 . oe a 
ee ; $ = aS » Staple fibre.... } } i 69 | : . : ¥ “66 | oo) 
=a wes Wee Fe Cotton cloth, woven. ...........eeceeec0s W | mn. yds. 32-5 35-2 38-3 6 20-4 31-7 | 31:3; 40 
ee ins Tears Wool fabrics Wort. is. oid sees secs odes cs | M |mn.sq. yd 31:5 | 34:3 34:5 6 31-7 25-7 37-4 fo 
me We eR alas Enci : ct 
<n . 4. a gineering production : 
RAO men 4 yor Passenger cars and chassis ............... Ww ’000s 8-62 | 11-44/| 14-79 -81 13-51 | 13-97} 18:06 + 
b AAA ates gia ry Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... Ww ss 4-65 4-61 5-17 34 5-27 *§-60| 7:02) 12 
ee i oh Reg Metal-working machine tools ............. M |"000 tons} 12-58] 12-63 11-39 -60 11-81 | 10-74 | oe one 
ae eg ee, yt Internal combustion engines.............. M /000 BHP 331 311 356 313 408 528 | 
oe tH feat ge ; 
ma ae nies cormae EL DING ACTIVITY | | 
me we: Mee ctl S ermanent houses completed : (') 
a SMe een Tete oe incense ee : SG GAGs s Goucee whe M ’000s 19-99 | 26-56 | 28-97] 26-84 25:59 | 23-92} 27:98 | a. 
WAS ha ees Bot private OwRete Ss ic6 bc cen c kxs bed eE M ~ 2-86 5-24 7-55 7-64 9-43 9-84, 11-01 a 99 
Nits Since Se For local housing authorities ............. M a 16-11 | 19-91.) 19-58] 17-41 15-09 | 13-35 | 15-89 8 
tS ates Me Othetr 5, 03 53 igae dos Ascsaeiesikdeeeebs | M sf 1-03} 1-41| 1-83] 1-80 1-07} 0-73; 1:08 
ey ae 
Nei ne a WHOLESALE SALES8(') | 
ri Aue es. ax Textile houses : Av. value 
SR ve Total Paes MAR oes eo ee 1950= 100; 90 95 71 82 | 132 | 
eh SP aes : Women’s and children’s wear............. * 90 96 96 70 87 | 134 
(eat ee rs , Men’s and boys’ ware............c50.e08- od 82 91 90 76 70 | 127 | 
As feyaip erm PRE NIN isos os vb ns sek be ake was ra 68 63 49 59 | 1 
Z ai er 7s | 
i ail : RETAIL SALES8(‘) eo. | 
eg | pt heen MGs arge retailers : eekly 
> Nay exe a AS POE Fo na ag sip sdt aes av. value 117 124 132 144 125 | ee 
tad, Clothing and footwear......2.........46. 1950=100} 110 113 125 150 101 + 
Sy TICES BUNNIES oo oo kb iwen os os wa bos = 102 110 125 134 113 | 146 
* 
independent retailers : (°) 
Clothing and footwear ..i.......2c¢ess00- Ri 95 94 97 121 82 4 
Household goods... .......0cisseeseeseen s 109 120 132 137 125 152 | 
Basic materials : ee | | ol 
Goal, Wsirinmed #8... oo. noah cae 000 tons} 15,801 | 17,626 | 15,682 14,282 15,096 | ai i 
Mate ates ie eS . 817} 1112 899 52 | 
Cepia se . 131-9] 85-3! 61-5 99-7 | 107-2) 937 | 
Giieher. pes ess cee . 211-8| 66-8| 67-2 75-5) 92:0) 1037) 
DOWNING ii bn Ci vs wieieenc ee oiee ee deccs ai 189-7 | 110-6 97-5 110-8 | 108:5; 101°! 
Textiles : Av. value} 110 
Wholesale houses, total (#) ............... 1950= 100 74 89 95 110 115 120 | 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (*)... J 92 102 107 109 116 ev | 











available from January, 1 


, onwards, 
were 145, 130 and 149. 











igures for July, August and September for 


(") Great Britain. (*) Provisionalestimate. (*) 1954 figures exclude all screening losses normally amoun 
government stocks from ae 1953. {) Average for third quarter. 





*) Révised i bers f re an t ohana desert oe sample are 
ptemt "clothing aud foutwent were 128, § 90 and 103, and for household goods 


(4) E xcluding 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ®% 




































Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 
Monthly averages OF ‘. | Pon | E: [ be og Bee cats so | 
calendar months Australia Canada India | S. Africa Canada | Pakistan Australia | Canada |_ India IN. Zealand) S. Africa 
eee ae Rae |e i Bi Ys fe Mee oP er a 
‘000 tons | million kwh 
——— — eee ee eens Se RT ee aa oe i eke — NN — ‘Paper = 
m...........cca 973 | 987| 2,362| 1,336 | 2\|° ... °363|; 2,168] _—s.. a 478 
as3,.........05 ee 1,534 1,033 2,998 | 2.335 | 889 19-3 1,079 5,457 558 286 1,112 
14........+000s00 1,645 952 3,064} 2,404 | 1,062 21-4 1,206 5,761 627 312 1,220 
9965, April .....-.secnuee 1,501 158 3,233} 2,613 1,012 22-7 1,243 6,363 1,293 
 May......ss0kwneane 1,706 848 3,175 2,653 1,273 22-2 1,396 6,640 1,414 
7 June... .:.cdceeae 1,708 766 3,075 | 2,647} =—-:1,435 21-4 1,440 6,090 1,415 
” Joly.....cepeeel 1,776 664 2,956 2,634| 1,642 od ie 5, 1,460 
» Aligust ....s-eeeees 1,839 628 eee | 2,770 | eee 6, 1,471 







Monthly averages or 


calendar samen Canada Rhodesia | Ceylon Malaya Malaya | Australia} Canada |. India |S. Africa} Australia| Canada ie Africa 











‘000 tons ‘000 fine ounces 

— — ee ne —- — a ee — ——-— — — —_-— — ——$_—_-—__-_— ee > — 

1938 17:7 17-7 4-2 | 30-0 | §-31 100 96 78 25 132-7 | 394 | 1,013-4 
1953 16-0 28-4 8-2 47-9 5-20 171 3506 126 106 | 83-6 | 338 994-7 
|) ne te 19-5 28-8 7:8 48-7 5-93 185 237 140 117 93-2 | 364 | 1,102-3 

| 

3555, June .... ou isda 20-9 31-5 5-8 50-5 6-69 179 348 133 136 99-7 373 | 1,217-7 
» july ....:cc2 eee 22-3 30-6 | 8-5 56-0 6-10 196 322 nd 129 ni 385 | 1,251-2 
» August ...i.eecewenpe 20-0 25-8 | 9-7 54-4 5-88 185 ina ore 134 | os 1,268-0 
» September , 3% ycaueas 22-3 33-1 7-8 56-2 6-55 - . anal 1,246-9 
” Octobe Ff .covinnd theese | 9-3 54-8 eee os ose 1,249-3 






























































Australia Canada India | New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 
wales ee Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Import- | Exports 

7 mn. fA mn. C$ 5. mn. rupees | mn. {NZ | mn. rupees 
a8... .. osc bp cae 10-6 11-8 56 71 ond we 4-62 | 4-76 ceo | 1-97 2-71 
wD... ... vee 42-5 70-9 365 348 477 442 16-01 | 19-61 112-6 125-8 35-45 28-33 
OM ........ sence ee een 56-6 67-9 528 486 20-45 20-33 92-8 107-2 36-94 26-48 
$5, May .....c.cskaneuee 78-9 67-1 511 444 25-4 26-5 62-0 95-8 28-6 

» June... ...coubeceee 74-7 69-2 512 | 475 22-8 33°5 85-2 119-3 35-6 

a july .....6ctemueueee 61-4 61-2 516 519 eee 24-3 83-8 105-5 ea 

mn Aveust 2000S 71-1 | 49-0 464| 569)... vi 92-7 | 132-5 2 

» September .......ce0e ove pis mid eared “ . 













Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 































. | = : N : : . | New o - i Ss. 
— Canada India Jealan a Is Africa | Australia| Canada | India | Zealand Aeon i Africa Rhodesi 
a, ~~ End of period : mn. US dollars 1948 = 100 
BM... cigg ee | gas | 41 | 


“**eeeeseCeseub eee 


ee 
"**eeerseeseasee 
"tee ee eee eee 
tote ww wee 


ee ee ee 


(’) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of electricity uction in Australia is for 12 months ended June 
30th ; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin es metal  posnntin. (*) General trade (including 
Tees) except for Canada, which is pete I trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b.; exports are f.o.b, 

rade for India and Pakistan includes that goi g by land ; annual figures for In ia are for 12 months beginning April Ist of stated and for Australia 
mai eakistan 12 months ended June 30th. Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central ; only for Australia 
ude holdings of commercial banks, Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates 
Europeans only and for §, Africa includes taxes. Annual f ae ee ee June 30th. _(] Sacieding come Rug-tere 
Securities, (8) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1959, including South-West (") Average for quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 3rd there was an 
“ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £32,651,000 compared with a deficit of 
£2,739,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£28,294,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. Net expenditure “ below-line” last week 
reached £6,907,000, bringing the total cumulative 
deficit to £651,535,000 (£476,960,000 in 1954-55). 












| April 1, | t April 1, | Week | lw eek 


Esti- 1954 1955 ended | | ended 

£000 mate, tor. + to Dec. 
1955-56] Dec. 4, | Dec. 3, 2 

1954 1955 





Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax....... 1877,400 16,117 19,338 
oe ee as 136,000 1,100, 1,300 
Death Duties ..... 185,000 3,700 3,000 
Stamps sie 74,000 1,900 1,700 
Profits Tax EPT.| 180,000 3,500; 4,200 
Excess Profits Levy; 25,000 1,800 400 


Special Contribu- 
tion and other 
Inland Revenue. . 


780 


} 


Total Inland Rev. . 














767,488 








28,117 29,938 | 


Customs 1131,700 21,037 26,988 | 
Extise ......c0.0. 811.050] 539,748 17.448 18,380 | 
Total Customs and rag 
Excise .......... 1942,750 38,485. 45,368 
Motor Duties .....{ 80,000] 19,759 100 175 
yr. Dr. 
PO (Net Receipts)... 10,250! 8,900] 1,450 1,400 
Broadcast Licences 25,000] 12,600) 14,800] ... "000 
Sundry Loans.....| 24,000] 20,348/ 23,316 an. 
Miscellaneous ..... 175,000} 113,614, 104'970] 3,939 571 
wet ou 4725 150 '2476,835 2565, 348 69,258 77,652 
















Ord. eee 


31,288 31,907 





j 


ed a 


Other Cons: Fund. .} 
Supply Services ... 


95, 372 109373, 
23,290 2,180 930 


Sinking Funds . 24,380 


Surplus 


Net E xpendi 


“ Above-lne ” 
Deficit... 
“ Beiow-line ” 
ture . 


245,814) 269, 670 28,294 32,651 
231 16 381,865; 1, 937) 6,907 


Total Surus or Deficit... .. 476,960 651,535 30,231 39,558 


244,808{ 136,424] 16,182 20,992 
20,900; 11,300] ‘500'\— 900 
3.517 |— 20,269] 1,969 709 


Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 





FLOATING DEBT 


(¢ million) 


Ways and Means 
Advances 


Public | Bank of | 
Depts. ‘England | 


Treasury Bills 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepir supplies in Lombard Street 
have been plentiful in the past week. 
On the first three days of this week, 
market supplies of credit have been easily 
adequate for demands. Dealings in bills 
have been considerable—generally at 34 
per cent for December maturities, 4 per 
cent for Januaries and 4;'s per cent for 
Februaries. Rates on outside money have 
at times fallen as low as 14 per cent. 


The market took the opportunity of the 
increase in its bid at last week’s Treasury 
bill tender to end its discrimination 
against the 63-day bills. It raised its bid 
for both the three months and the two 
months bills by 2d. per cent,to £98 19s. 8d. 
and £99 5s. 11d. respectively. This repre- 
sented a fall of ss per cent in the discount 
rate on the longer bills, and a fall of 
nearly 1's per cent in the rate on the 
shorter—bringing the two rates virtually 
into line, at just over 47's per cent. Out- 
side applications for the bills fell by a total 
of £18 million, and the market secured a 
substantial increase in its allotment— 
from 61 to 85 per cent for the gI-day 
bills, and from 78 to 81 per cent for the 
63-day. At yesterday’s tender, the offer 
remained at £240 million of three months 
and {£50 million of two months bills. 


The seasonal outflow of notes is now 
in full spate. The efflux in the week to 
Wednesday reached 32.7 million, 
following that of {15.2 million in the 
previous week against £51.8 million in the 
corresponding fortnight of 1954. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from 


34%, 24/2/55) 4} | Bank bills : 60 days. Ps 

rates (max) 3 months st 
Es vasivs wee 24 4months 4-4 

Discount houses..  24* 6 months Ph 
Money Day-to-day.. 1)-3§ | Fine trade bills: f 

Short periods. .... 23-3} 3months 5 

Treas. 2months 4% 4months 5- 

3months 44% 6 months 





* Call money. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 









. 00 





Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 


i ‘ . OR. 
Notes in banking dept.. 21-7 1 =e 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,721-2 | 1,846-2 | 1,845.3 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 | Of 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-4 3-0 30 

Banking Department : 

Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 11-9 10-1} 15 
.Teasury special account. . 9-6 5:0 30 
NE sui dae cehee sss 289-5 263-1 | 249-3 
TROON iin inne teak cho 6 62 63-7 71-2 69-6 
WOR os a inW WAV. cdo ess 374-7 347-4 533-4 

Securities : 
Government ............. 347-9 270-7 287-9 
Discounts and advances 6-0 20-8 | 22-2 

BE sncaugcs een oceun tux 14-9 16-7 17-0 
ME Soin nagiaen ai venice 368-9 308-2 327-1 
Banking department reserve. | 24-0 57-1 


> 


* Government debt is 11,015,100, 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1.800 maillion to £1,850 million 
on November 30, 1955. 


capital £14,553,000 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount ({ million 


91 Day Bills 


Date of | Pa 
en | Average Allotted 
Offered Aneuet Rate of at Max 

j Allotment Rate* 






91 Day 


250-0 

Sept. 2 290-0 562-9 | 81 3-78 | 70 
oi ae 300- Ot 381-1 81 4-67 | 64 
ene 290-0 s| 344-8 81 5-52 80 
» @ 280-0 369-7 | 81 5-14 | 69 
 @ 280-0 359-4 | 81 5-33 | 70 
Oct 7 270-0 361-4 | 81 5-25 66 
ae 260- Ot 363-8 | 81 4:99 | Sl 
ee | 240-0 372-6 | 81 4:9 51 
sae 250-0 381-7 | 8F 4-98 | 5 
4 200-0 60-0 369-7 | 81 11-65 46 

» 21} 220-0 | 50-0 | 406-2] 82 043 | #7 
» 18) 240-0 | 50-0 379'5 | 82 1-18 66 
~» 2: 230-0 60-0 386-8 82 0-88 61 

| ‘ a 
Dec. 2) 240-0 50-0 368-3 81 5°60 85 


* On Dec. 2nd tenders for 91 day bills at {98 1% bd 


| secured 85 per cent, and for 63 day bills at £99 5s. 1d. 81 per 


cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. Yeste — s oer 
ing of £290 million included {50 million at 65 ¢ 

+ Allotment cut to {290 million. 

t Allotment cut to £230 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates : Spot 





Danetiat 1 Decsenber 2 ‘Deceuber 3 Desauber 5 | December 6 


United States $.. 
Canadian $ 


2-78-2-82 


| 972-65-987-35 


eg ee a2. foe -12- 33%, 12- 25j-12- 
Belgian Fr 39- 


139-90, 
10- “634, 10-6. 
11-76 ee ba 


1760-1761 


ea as 


Portuguese Esc. .. 
Italian Lire 


19-194- “19-484 fis. 


19. Sel 
19- 85-20-15 


Serena Rte os ~20-01) Oe 


United States $ 
Canadian y 


December 7 


*-2- 80% | 2-804-2- 804 2- 80}-2: 00k 
80 4 -2-80 794-2: 80% 
Sh sedt-sens 982} -982} 


ts hey ios a5} 12 253 12 254 12-254 


139-72$- 

139- esl "Tyo. 824 139 TH 

~10-63 10-62g-10-628 10-62} 10- 7 

41+ 75$ 11-75§-11- 758 11-744-11-79 

80-20 | 80-05-80-20 | 80:05-80: 20 

“1160-1761 } 1760-1761 | 1759}- a7604 

4+53-14- 534 14 -52§-14- 528 14-51! 145i 

19- _ 19-33) 19-334-19- 333 19-55-19 33t 
~20-014, 20-0 


-20- 01}, 20-01-20-01 
One Month paren Rates 


oa 
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Th i oe 
€ Gj/dadirs Of men... wat 
When it comes to appointing an Executor or Trustee you cannot do better than place | 
your affairs in the hands of National Provincial Bank. The Trustee Department is oe ae 
staffed by specialists in the administration of Wills and Trusts and has the benefit of q) hanes 
all the Bank’s experience in financial and business matters. : ‘ ot ee 
° “e.35) 
No matter how complex your affairs may be, you may be sure that they will be “ae 
handled courteously, sympathetically and efficiently " ™ = 
RS eh 
| ve ¥: < 2 
Enquiries will be welcomed at any Branch without obligation. Ataris tia 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK be a 
.* Ste Hp 
LIMITED ry 
Head Office: 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Trustee Department ; 1 Princes Street, London, E.C.2 ’ he e : 








to the ground 
... in Australia 


Through its branches established in every important 
commercial and industrial centre throughout 
Australia, The English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank is in close and constant touch with the latest 
developments and trade trends in this rich and 
rapidly growing market. 

If you are interested in Australia either as a field for 
financial investment or business expansion, you are 
invited to utilise fully the up-to-date Information 
and Intelligence Service provided by the Bank. 
These facilities are part and parcel of the comprehen- 
sive universal Banking Service we have continued 
to provide for over 100 years. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
AND AUSTRALIAN BANK LTD 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
(J. A. Clexy, General Manager ) 


West End Branch; 8-12 Brook Street, W1 
Chief Office in Australia: Collins Street, Melbourne 


and 465 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia 












ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
























Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 





















SPECIALISTS IN INSURANCE FOR 
USERS OF 
RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 














The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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at KEEP YOUR EYES 
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Bes), Wigs Be mee 
+. @8 a fast-growing market — 
, as a reliable source of supply — as a 
| an possible location for branch or factory, 
a . y And for helpful guidance and 
Tink practical assistance on these and 
oe 7% 6 . i * . : 
Ra G ' a kindred matters, get in touch with 
he ncome Tax paid by Society. ; ; a. 
| gue Bee Equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent to Canada’s largest bank — the ‘ Royal’, 
a 3 investors subject to the standard rate We provide many services beyond 
a aa. a % ef . 4 ° e 
x4 ‘, of income tax the realm of routine banking. 
: 4 Ask for our booklet ‘800 Doors to Business’, 
Be Mee SAFETY-FIRST 
gh aes: INVESTMENT THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
i | * income Tax P ai a Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 
=4 og ; OVER 845 BRANCHES IN CANADA >THE WEST INDIES: 
a m The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share eae SU te Re penis IN LONDON 
met “ Accounts, income tax paid by the Society, represents a PARIS AND NEW YORK. CORRESPONDENTS THE 
ol , return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5.4.4 ee 
i as q per 
=H Sage cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of ee | eevee & OO 
St Ca at ee income tax. Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 2} per cent 
Sts \ eo po 
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Se fee per annum, income tax paid, which is equivalent to 
in £4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income tax is 
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Bs ika! San ae paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the Society. THE CENTR A . 4 
ee MS yates) thee ME 
me ae eS 
era, * isteret Melt veat BANK OF INDIA 
e eT. ae ees 
ae iia bie \ Interest, which is paid half-yearly, commences from . | 
my P the day after the investment is received and continues LIMITED 
as to the date of withdrawal. Sums invested may be | 
‘ : : (incorporated m india. The Liability of the 
withdrawn at convenient notice. Sicinbole is Mawied) 
Established 1911 
* Security of Capital a 
sonal i ‘ HEAD OFFICE : 
Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest CENTRAL BANK BUILDIN 
established building societies in the country, with over MAHATMA GANDHI. ROAD FORT. ’ BOMBAY. 
oe f ; LONDON OFFICE : | 
£200,000,000 total assets a token of the confidence 159 FENCHURCH STREET. LONDON, £3 
of more than 500,000 investors. 
Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, or Chairman - - - -~  §Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. 
write to the address below for the Society's Investment Booklet. Vice-Chairman “« a es - C. H. Bhabha 
ABBEY NATIONAL Paid up Capital...Rs- 31454250 (£2359.00) | 
Reserve Fund 2 oe 
ee Other Reserves ... Rs. -4,01,00,837 _(£3,007,000)_ | 
A national institution with total DepoSits....+20+00+ Rs.136 199,88, 360 (£102,749,000) ” | 
assets of over £200,000,000 _ } Note: The Sterling ling equivalents of the the Rupes fires shown gaeenotove have ' | 
ABBEY HOUSE + BAKER STREET 290 branches and pay offices - ee India, Pakist 
LONDON - N.W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 8282 and Burma ted | 
sasseih tal athens ulhdin esnataaithaaiiens Wai. Baiking businest: df etry destription | 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office ; : 
| London Adviser - = - ‘Sir Cecil Trevor, 4 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
De coe BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
Ss The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 


a $$ — 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . 
PP RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ..... 8 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


London Managers: 8. A. Gray, M.C. A. M. Duncan Wallace. M. D. Scott 
BRANCHES 
BURMA 


HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon wong Keng Johore Bahru lloilo 


Kuala Lumpur Manila 

CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 

, Phnom-Penh Muar 

Penang SIAM 

CEYLON 

Colombo , pore 
-) 
a A , T a D CHINA . Sungei Patani UTD. KINGDOM 
*Shangha: Teluk Anson London 


Osaka 
DJAWA (JAVA) Tokyo U.S.A. 
Djakarta Yokohama NTH. BORNEO New York 
Surabaja Brunei Town San Francisco 
MALAYA Jesselton 
EUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 
» Hamburg Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 


Parie Ipoh Tawau Saigon 
Established: 1897 * Not at present operating. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAP ORE 


Over 100 branches in all principal cities of Japan: TEE Oe uae Ceara oe 


(Incorporated under the Scate Laws of California’ 


221, SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shangha 
Banking Corporation. 


Take one towpath, Lay rails on a founda- 
tion of ashes. Next, place one steam 
travelling crane on track. If you now 
begin loading and unloading, the chances 
are your crane will end up end-up 

(See illustration.) 


What Vulcan say about it 


Poor track formation is too often the 
cause of accidents to travelling cranes. 
Once again, prevention of disaster means 
scrupulous inspection and maintenance 
of all temporary rail tracks. Once again, 
Vulcan are thé experts to turn to. 


Engineer-Surveyors from Vulcan 
Insurance spot the danger before the 
trouble starts, and industrial machinery 
is their happy hunting ground. Cranes, 
lifts, hoists, boilers, vacuum vessels— 
any and every plant comes under their 
eagle-eyed scrutiny, and gets the specialist 
going-over for which Vulcan is renowned. 
In a sentence, safety first is Vulcan first. 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


ey 


y ~s hay FREE. F of industrial accidents 
= ule an S= ~ sah soak to Sah tienda tas coe 

E | ‘Vulcan’, a quarterly journal for Power 
BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. | users. Please write to Dept. 17. 
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MITCHELLS & BUTLERS LIMITED 


MR ROBERT H. BUTLER’S STATEMENT 


The Sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of the Ordinary Stockholders of Mitchells & 
Butlers Limited will be held at the White 
Horse Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday, 
December 29, 1955. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Mr Robert H. Butler. 


We are happy to report an increased turn- 
over of £1,200,000 following better trading 
results in all departments. Stockholders 
should, however, realise how ever-mounting 
expenses have reduced this substantial figure 
of £1,200,000 to the modest increase in our 
trading profit of about £70,000. Our indus- 
try, as everyone knows, is very highly taxed, 
so you may not be surprised to learn that the 
highest item of these increased expenses is 
Duty which has claimed a further £650,000. 
The next item is Wages with £200,000, and 
the balance is made up of Materials £180,000, 
and distribution and maintenance expenses 
£100,000, making a total of £1,130,000. 


With the ending of building licences about 
a year ago we have been-able to go forward 
on a large scale with overtaking arrears in 
the programme of repairs and improvements 
to the Company’s properties: - We have 
applied £75,000 to this purpose from the 
Repairs Equalisation Reserve which Stock- 
holders will remember was set up specifically 
for this purpose. 


In the past I have frequently referred to 
the injustice of the Profits Tax in its relation 
to Equity Holders. The action of the Chan- 
cellor in increasing by 5 per cent the Profits 
Tax on distributed profits has obviously 
intensified this injustice. This is particularly 
the case where a Company’s Capital structure 
includes a fairly large proportion of fixed 
Dividend Capital. On present Dividend rates 
the increased cost to this Company is equal 
to about 1 per cent on the Ordinary Stock. 


Your Board are recommending a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 74 per 
cent less tax, making 12} per cent less tax 
for the year, which is in accordance with the 
joint notice issued to the Press by ourselves 
and Messrs Ansells Brewery Limited. 


After paying the dividends there remains 
of the year’s profits the sum of £537,288, of 
which £21,229 is being retained by the sub- 
sidiary companies, £400,000 is recommended 
to be transferred to General and Properties 
Reserve, leaving £116,059 to be added to 
carry forward. 


OUTPUT 


I am very pleased to tell you that your 
Company's output this year an increase 
in both draught and bottled beers. 

The bottling plant is approaching the limit 
of its capacity even with the additional 
machines we two years ago, and 
Stockholders may be interested to know that 


of four bottles a second. Our Export Pale 
Ale, which is t-ing bottled at this rate, weekly 
overtakes its previous sales 





our customers who are at a distance 
- Brewery, we are opening distribution depots 


increase both the bottling and storage capa- 
cities and the first stage is nearing i 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of the growth 
of our bottled beer trade, this considerable 
output is but a small proportion of our 
draught mild ale, the product by which this 
Company has made and is maintaining its 
reputation. 


WINES AND SPIRITS 


We have experienced another excellent 


year in our Wines and Spirits department. : 


It is important for Stockholders to know that 
the Company blends and bottles under its 
own labels some of the finest Whisky, 
Brandy, Gin and Rum in the country. 


LICENSING PLANNING 


The complexities arising from the various 
City improvement schemes in Birmingham 
still continue to engage the close attention 
not only of this Company, but of all the 
Brewers in the City, and every effort is 
being made and will continue to be made 
to reach agreement with the authorities. It 
is not in the public interest that in the mean- 
time the inhabitants of the developing ‘sub- 
urban areas should be deprived of licensing 
facilities while an endeavour is being made 
with the Local Authority to settle compensa- 
tion arrangements for the Barge number of 
licensed houses which will be progressively 
closed over a period of possibly thirty years 
or more. In this connection the Licensing 
Planning Committee of Birmingham have 
decided there is a need for certain individual 
Licensing Planning Removals in four 
developing areas of the City, and I feel 
strongly that in fairness to the residents of 
these districts the Applications should be 
granted without further delay, and without 
waiting for the negotiations with the Local 
Authority to be completed. 


— Coventry, however, I am pleased to be 
able to report that matters are running along 
smoothly and a number of Planning Removals 
have already taken place. The Corporation, 
the Licensing Planning Committee and the 


Brewers are working together in a satisfactory 
manner. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 


We are going forward with our new build- 
ings programme, and have completed four 
fully licensed premises during the year. 
These new licensed premises are of a small 
and intimate kind and are so designed that 


they can be extended if the needs of the. 
community make this desiratie We have . 


also opened several new Beer, Wine and 
Spirit Off-Licences in Birmingham. 


In order to give the best possible service to 
from the 
as suitable opportunities arise, to this 
we have now been able to -stablish 

i we hope in 


in Bedford and Nottingham ; 
near future to establish a further one 


Hl 





are wa 


B 


Bristol, In addition to facilitating the distri. 
wa a seutcdt des. in ee trading 

opening of ts will relieve th 
heavy cost of long distance transport. ; 


MANAGED HOUSES 


Throughout the past twelve months the 
managed houses have enjoyed a period of 
highly successful trading which was helped 
by the exceptionally good summer weather 
As ye with last year when, owing to 
the indifferent weather, the gardens and 
terraces of our houses remained virtually 
closed, the recent favourable season enabled 


“ot customers to use these facilities to the 
u 


In continuing our policy of modernisation 
and improvement of our properties, we have 
opened a number of attractive new Lounges, 


‘which have proved to be very popular with 


our customers; At the same time, of course, 
improvements .to services and amenities in 
our Bars and Smoke Rooms have also been 
effected. ~ — 


Dances, concerts by light orchestras, and 
radiogramophone installations are already 
provided in a number of our larger houses 
The local demand for more recreational 
facilities appears to be increasing, and this 


fact might well influence not only the design 


of our new houses, but also alterations to 
existing properties. It is our desire to extend 
still further these facilities, but the restric- 
tions imposed upon us by the existing law 
sometimes prevent the carrying out of our 
intentions. In this connection the licensed 
trade should have more freedom to cater fot 
the public house customer and so be more 
competitive with clubs which already, quite 
rightly have this freedom. I am confident 
that given more liberty licensees would still 
conduct their houses to the entire satisfaction 
of the authorities and the public in general, 
and the’ public would appreciate and not 
abuse the greater freedom given to them. 


The Com $s Catering Houses have 
enjoyed comet successful year. After 
the difficulties the immediate postwar 
period we feel that our leading hotels and 
restaurants have now achieved a very high 
standard, and to ensure that this standard |s 

intai arrangements are made for 
personnel to receive the 
i this type : 
specialised catering demands. Catering at 4 
ee a expanding side of our business, 
and all our licensees are encouraged to catct. 

An innovation to the Trade which aroused 
deal of interest was the opening this 
one of our houses of a Snack Bar, 
tea, coffee and other soft drinks can 
obtained throughout the day in addition 
ic sefteshments during permitted 

¢ response to our first venture | 
a rather slow, and we 


ing the outcome of the 
eee aos gauge public taste i 


the ision of editions 

amenities and recreational facilities, cou - 
effect of over-full employment wh! 

with the nbc staff, often imposes 2 


rt our managers and their 
ao : = and they are (© 


; pe dion dr teg the. excellent job they 
have done throughout the year. 
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FH WRONTO-DOMINION BANK 


Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) | nr : Bi 
100th Annual Statement ee 
Comparative and Condensed : EN Soe 

AS AT OCTOBER 31 es Boe 

Assets 1955 1954 a ek 
Cash Resources... . . . . . . .  $231,369,241 $197,500,400 8 Us 
I eatery oy Ee eae 432,344,344 391,542,573 Ss Vit lath 
RON iy oe acca SO. See | : ee 
Total Quick Assets . ..... 711,332,734 626,599,407 : : Flag “ ie 
Current Loans . . era Meer. Sie 520,311,204 475,826,551 ea foes «Aad Sie 
N.H.A. Mortgage Lvans BO die cece oe A 14,691,553 3,049,430 eo + th oe 
Bank Premises . . . te 18,464,377 18,332,703 ee Be? 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit ara 13,728,435 7,974,666 : a 
MI SS ry 145,616 271,373 +i eerie 








* Combined figures of the former Bank of Toronto and the former 


Dominion Bank for fiscal periods ended October 31, 1954. 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
London Branch: 3 King William St., E.C.4. 
New York Agency: 49 Wall Street. 


1,278,673,919 1,132,054,130 | eo 
Liabilities gies 
Deposits . . . ere . « « « 4,213,604,184 1,073,938,063 Ky 
Other Lishilities as a a see 3,485,949 3,263,802 | 
Total Liabilities to the Public . .  1,217,090,133 1,077,201,865 at ue. 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit... ‘13,728,435 7,974,666 Fiek 
Capital paid-up... . SN Be 15,000,000 15,000,000 3 uri 
‘\ ee a ee 30,000,000 30,000,000 : qt RS 
ener Oe Gk ke 2,855,351 1,877,599 ee ; * i L 
1,278,673,919 1,132,054,130 ErF hs 
Statement of Undivided Profits , 
Fiscal Years ended October 31 
Profits after making transfers to 1955 *1954 5 
contingency reserves ...... 7,503,002 7,025,643 " 
Less:.Depreciation. ........ 1,423,250 1,303,517 ‘ "i 
ee RUNS i yy ea ce es 2,852,000 2,878,010 
RAR eS en ee 3,227,752 2,844,116 ‘3. 
Less: Dividends .. . 1,950,000 1,750,000 
Provision for Extra distribution . 300,000 180,000 VERS 
Undivided Profits . . . ; 977,752 914,116 et 
Undivided Profits brought Siwerd. : 1,877,599 963,483 
Balance of Undivided Profits ... . 2,855,351 1,877,599 
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BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


CONTINUED 


EXPANSION 


MR J. S. CROSSLEY ON LIQUIDITY 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of 
Barclays Bank DCO will be held on 
December 29th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr J. S. 
Crossley, for the yeag to September 30, 1955: 


During the past twelve months we have 
opened 89 new offices and closed 2. Some 
of these new offices are in remote areas where 
hitherto anything in the nature of a banking 
service was unknown, while others are 
developments from branches already well 
established. Several important new build- 
ings have been completed during the year, 
exemplifying the physical counterpart to the 
increase which is shown once again in the 
Bank’s premises account. 


“LIQUIDITY RATIO” 


This year has brought with it special pro- 
blems for our Bank, as indeed for many 
banks in this country and elsewhere. It is 
surprising to record that this is the first year 
since the Bank took its present form, 30 
years ago, during which considerations of 
liquidity have seriously begun to assert 
themselves. Banks must always keep a 
certain preportion of depositors’ money in 
ready cash and other assets, such as treasury 
bills, which are immediately convertible into 
cash. This proportion is known as the 
“liquidity ratio.” While the exact figure 
which it is proper to hold in this form may 
be open to argument, and may vary some- 
what according to circumstances, it is a 
widely accepted view that any bank which 
maintains something like 30 per cent in liquid 
assets is on firm ground. In this Bank, we 
have been in the habit of showing an un- 
usually high percentage. During the past 
three or four years, however, it has been 
slowly but steadily declining. Our commer- 
cial loans and advances have been increasing, 
not only actually but relatively. This pro- 
cess has continued during the past financial 
year, our loans having increased by 
£35 million to £218 million or over 42 per 
cent of deposits, which, in turn, have shown 


the relatively minor increase of about 
£16 million only. 
INVESTMENTS 


Our investments show a slight reduction 
to a ratio of about 22 per cent. The net 
result has been to reduce the overall liquidity 
ratio from 384 per cent to 35} per cent, or, 
if we exclude all our trade bills, from about 
32 per cent to about 29 per cent. 


The high liquidity which we have been 
accustomed to maintain has stood us in 
good stead, so that, apart from allowing 
some of our maturing investments to run 
off and disposing of some having only a 
short term to run, it has not been necessary 
for us to sell investments. The whole of 
the item of £97.4 million and the greater 
part of the item of £8.3°> million shown in 
our balance sheet consists of dated securities. 
We can, therefore, feel assured that the pre- 
sent depreciation in market values will 
eventually be recovered in its entirety, pro- 
vided we hold these securities to maturity, 
as we should normally do. 


In spite of any contrary impression that 
may exist, bankers do not enjoy declining 
applications for sound bank  Iendings. 
General conditions, however, are obliging 
us to take this course. We are having to 
accustom ourselves to the uncongenial task 


of having on occasions to turn away business 
which may appear intrinsically sound. 


THE CHANCELLOR'S HINT 


The Chancellor has hinted that the 
revenue authorities will endeavour to ‘help 
companies which are interested in furthering 
profit-sharing schemes for their employees. 
While this attitude is most welcome, and 
legislation could undoubtedly be helpful, we 
do not yet know what practical form it might 
take. It is not easy to see how any one 
system could operate fairly as between the 
schemes of different types of companies. 


However short memories may be, there 
must be few of us who have yet forgotten the 
high hopes that were placed on the benefits to 
come from nationalisation in industry, or the 
disillusionment that followed. I. do not go 
so far as to suggest that the present hopes 
from profit-sharing are likely to be so bitterly 
disappointed. It would be a profound mis- 
take, nevertheless, to imagine that any profit- 
sharing scheme can be a panacea for 
industrial unrest, still less a substitute for 
good management and good relations at all 
levels between management and employees. 
If that is the thought behind it, then it should 
be dismissed at once. Moreover, if the ex- 
pectations, which appear to be current in 
political circles, are based on the view that 
the prosperity of an industry is a principal 
cause of unrest amongst its employees, I 
believe that they are entirely mistaken. 


Industrial unrest does not appear to be 
any the less in those industries that are 
nationalised, or unable to earn profits, 
Indeed, the exact contrary seems to be the 
case, for the worst sufferers often appear in 
that very sector, a sector in which jealousies 
can hardly arise on account of extravagant 
profits or large dividends, for there are no 
dividends and sometimes no profits. 


PRESSURE OF CONSUMING DEMANDS 


. What we are witnessing at the moment is 
the outward sign of strains set up by the 


pressure of the ———s demands which - 


arise in a welfare state. ether “crisis” is 
the proper term for a description of these 
symptoms matters not at all. The fact 
remains that industrial disputes, absenteeism, 
strikes, and slipshod work are all weapons 
which point at the heart of this new found 
security of living. Those who take advanta 

of over-full employment to give a low mini- 
mum output in exchange for a high minimum 
wage, or who shelter behind legislative pro- 
tection to secure themselves in a privileged 
position, are parasites on the body of the 
welfare state. It is common knowledge that 
these abuses are widespread. Their real 
significance should be more widely realised. 
Firm action against them would a clear 


may take heart from the knowledge that those 
who do not pull their weight, though they 
may be the most — not 
most members any’ community. 
Today they are imperilling their own security 
as well as that of others. > 


.and commercial developments 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK 


INCREASED PROFIT 


saree sixty-third — general mecting of 
company was on December 7th i 
London, the Honourable David F. Brand, th 
chairman, presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated review for the 
year ended June 30, 1955: 


The year was one of considerable activity 
and the lower ratio of liquidity at the end 
of the year is an indication of the heavy calls 
for Bank finance made on us by our cus- 
tomers. The Australian Authorities have 
stressed the undeniable need for restraint 
both in consumer spending and in industrial 
requiring 
finance. It has not been easy for the Bank 
to conform to National requirements and at 
the same time to meet its customers’ essential 
needs.in the rapidly expanding economy of 
Australia. 


ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS 


- The pressure on. the Banking system for 
finance for business is certainly encouraged 
by the maintenance of inflexible Bank interest 
rates, while rates in all other interna! avenues 
of finance have increased. Bank overdraft in 
Australia provides the cheapest form of 
finance, and it is natural under the circum- 
stances for borrowers to seek to use it when 
longer term borrowing might be more appro- 
priate. I would mention that, responding to 
the country’s urgent needs, as expressed by 
the Prime Minister, the last several months 
have seen a steady decline in the Bank’s 
advances to customers. 


The year ended is also the first full year 
of Hire Purchase business. This aspect of 
our affairs has developed smoothly and suc- 
cessfully and before the end of the year we 
had achieved a total of contracts outstanding 
which is considered appropriate to the Bank. 


Now that this Department is firmly estab- 
lished it has been decided to form a new 
subsidi Company, named “ Esanda 
Limited,” with a Capital, all paid up by the 
Bank, of £A2 million, for the arene of 

wiring and operating the Hire Purchase 
Sastuene From ae Ist all new Hire 
Purchase contracts will be written by this 
Company. ing in mind National 
requirements, it is net intended under current 
economic conditions to exceed the level of 
business which has already been achieved. 


TRANSFERS TO INNER RESERVES 
As might be expected from a year in which 


our advances have been at a relatively high 
figure and the benefits from the Hire Pur- 
‘chase business have been for the first tume 
available, our profits have shown a material 
increase and your Board have been enabled 
set aside a more substantial sum than o! 
recent years to Inner Reserves. 
Costs are continuing to rise, not only by 
of salaries and everyday charges, oul 
also that the cost of maintenance of premises 
and essential new buildings has risen and is 


The net profit, aher’ transfer to Contin- 
of 
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Reserve, was £59,377 more than the 
previous year at £31 


- ; The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


MR GORDON R. BALL ON THE 
CURRENT CHALLENGE 


The One Hundred and Thirty-Eighth 
Annual General Meeting of the Bank of 
Montreal was held on December 5th in 


Montreal. : 

Mr Gordon R. Ball, the president, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

Seldom is it possible to discern the full 
implications of contemporary . But 
I find myself wondering whether we are 
approaching, or have already reached, a turn- 
ing point ir history, even though we may 
not recognise it until we see it later in the 
perspective of a complete chronicle of events. 
Steady progress is being made towards con- 
vertibility of currencies and an enlarged area 
of multilateral trade. Perhaps the most basic 
change of all is the growing realisation that 
there is no tolerable alternative to peace. 


This is the kind of world that Canada has 
constantly been striving for and working 
towards in the past decade by casting off 
exchange controls, reducing tariffs, support- 
ing the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, and at all times championing the 
cause of peace. 


It was only to be expected that this kind 
of a world, as it developed, would bring with 
it competition in accentuated and more com- 
plex forms. Global competition represents 
a challenge to Canadian producers, to which 
they alone must respond. 


It will require the concerted efforts of all 
Canadians if current expansionary forces are 
to be made the basis of a sound and lasting 
prosperity instead of bursting into a phase of 
boom and subsequent recession. If we meet 
this new challenge we shall have gone far 
towards demonstrating that the business 
cycle is capable of being tamed in both its 
downswing and upswing. 






GENERAL MANAGER’S REMARKS 


Mr Arthur C. Jensen, general manager, in 
the course of presenting the annual statement, 
sid: The year just passed has been one of 
active business and further growth, with the 
year-end figures for total assets, loans and 
deposits again at new high levels. Our net 
profits, after appropriations to Contingency 
Reserve and after setting asidé $1,689,595 
for depreciation of premises and equipment 
and $7,043,000 for income taxes, were 
$8,042,146. Out of this net profit an amount 
of $6,521,346 has been provided for divi- 
dends, equivalent to $1.45 per share as com- 


ma with $1.40 per share in the previous 


tial increase in total 
4 moderate growth of investments. 


Our total deposits at the end of the fiscal 
stat, at $2.59] million, exceeded the total at 


the end of the previous year by $226 million. 
Total loans, including residential mortgage 
loans, increased ‘during the year by $154 
million to $1,057 million at October 3 
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COURT LINE LIMITED 


WELCOME RECOVERY 


OF FREIGHT RATES 


TAXATION HAMPERING FLEET REPLACEMENT 


THE HONOURABLE J. P. PHILIPPS ON COMPETITORS’ 
ADVANTAGES 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Court Line, Limited, was held on Decem- 
ber 7th in London. 


The following is the statement by the 

,; The Honourable J. P. Philipps, 

which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In January, 1952, 
the Chamber of Shipping’s index of tramp 
freight rates calculated on the present basis 
stood at 146.4. It then fell as low as 71.5. 
During the twelve months to which these 
accounts refer, namely, July, 1954, to June, 
1955, this index rose again progressively by 
50 points from 78 to 128. 


It will be appreciated, however, that there 
is a considerable time lag before advantage 
can be taken of higher rates becatise current 
charters must first be run off. Consequently, 
the full benefit of the stronger Freight 
Market will not be seen until our next 
Accounts are presented. While we welcome 
this recovery in rates because without it 
ships built at current inflated prices could 
not possibly earn their depreciation, we 
deplore the direct cause of the rise, namely, 
the fact that instead of is country 
being a large exporter of coal as in 
the past, it now finds it necessary to 
import very substantial quantities from 
the USA. 


Another factor to be taken into account 
when comparing the results of one year’s 
trading with another is that our two newest 
ships, the Geddington Court and Hannington 
Court, were only in service for six months 
of the period under review. Moreover, be- 
cause it is our practice to bring only the 
profits of completed voyages into our 
accounts, no profit at all from the Hanning- 
ton Court’s first six months’ trading is now 
included as her voyage was protracted 
beyond June 30th owing to the Dock and 
Rail Strikes. 


You will see from the Profit and Loss 
Account that while the Profit on completed 
voyages was £136,140 higher at £444,299, 
Depreciation took £57,090 more at £146,283. 
Provision for taxation is also higher at 
£155,000 against £134,900. 

During the current year five of our ships 
are due for classification survey. For this 
reason Contingency. and Survey Reserve has 
been increased to £285,000, while in accord- 
ance with the policy announced in the 
Directors’ Report last year, a further £35,000 


thas been added to Taxation Equalisation 


Reserve. 


PROBLEM OF COSTS AND 
DELIVERY DATES 


You will see a note on the Balance Sheet 
to the effect that estimated outstanding 
capital commitments in respect of vessels 
contracted for amounted at June 30th 
to £2,100,000. These contracts cover two 
further new ships in addition to the one I 
mentioned last _ All three are for de- 
livery in 1957, but we can still only guess 
at their even cost. You will appreciate 
that, in view of the present buoyant state of 
the Freight Market, it would have paid us 
handsomely to have placed these orders with 





foreign shipyards and thereby secured earlier 
delivery. Unless earlier completion dates 
and fixed prices can be offered by British 
yards when the time comes for placing future 
orders, we shall be forced to give this matter 
very serious consideration indeed. This be- 
comes even more necessary because it unfor- 
tunately seems that our Government is still 
unwilling to cut down its vast spending 
sufficiently to enable it to face up to the 
long overdue revision of its system of taxa- 
tion. I refer, of course, once again to the 
calculation of wear and tear allowances on 
the original historic cost of ships without 
any reference to their present-day cost of 
replacement. 


It seems to me that “it is not generally 
appreciated by the British public or by our 
Government how great an advantage over us 
certain Greek shipowners hold. Is it realised 
how vast an amount of shipping has been 
registered since 1939 under flags of certain 
Foreign States where the cost of registry is 
a nominal fee plus the maintenance of a skele- 
ton management company? For instance, 
since 1939. the tonnage registered in Panama 
has risen from 722,000 tons to 3,980,000, and 
that registered in Liberia from practically 
nil to 3,206,000 tons. In these countries and 
others there is little or no Income Tax or 
Profit Tax, and the Owners of these fleets 
are therefore in a position to build out of their 
untaxed profits finer and faster vessels, and 
many more of them, than we can under the 
form of taxation at present existing in this 
country, 


FOREIGN TRAMP FLEET STEADILY 
INCREASING 


At the present moment there are far more 
dry cargo ships building and on order for 
owners operating under these “ NO TAXES ” 
flags than there are for British Owners. For 
example, it has recently been announced 
that a certain group of such owners have 
placed an order for twenty-one dry cargo 
ships to be built in Holland at a cost of 
£21 million. Thus, whilst the foreign tramp 
fleet is being steadily increased and modern- 
ised by the building of new vessels, far too 
large a percentage of our Merchant Navy is 
nearing obsolescence, is mot being ade- 
quately replaced, and cannot be replaced 
out of company reserves. It seems, there- 
fore, that there cannot fail to be over the 
years a gradual and progressive decline in 
the British Mercantile Marine, and. a 
substantial transfer of our carrying trade 
to the foreigner. 

Some of you may say “ this is only a Ship- 
owner Flying a Kite again,” but.I assure you 
the position really is becoming c i 
for two reasons. In the first place, I suggest 
that this development was probably one of 
the main causes the recent serious 


should another war ever break out, it 
could only mean our being held to ransom 
by foreigners. 

_ In conclusion, I would like to thank, on 
your behalf, all our Staff both ashore and 
afloat for the part they have played in the 
achievements of the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CROMPTON PARKINSON 
LIMITED 


HOME AND OVERSEAS EXPANSION 
MR ALBERT PARKINSON’S REVIEW 


The forty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Crompton Parkinson Limited was held on 
December 8th in London. Mr Albert 
Parkinson, MBE, the Chairman, who pre- 
sided, said: 


In presenting our Annual Accounts and 
Report I do so in the confidence that you 
will regard them as satisfactory and in 
accordance with the outlook to which I 
referred a year ago. In some respects, how- 
ever, conditions during the past year have 
been less favourable than I expected them to 
be. For example, there has been another 
period of import control in Australia—which 
still continues—further import controls in 
other countries, another round of wage 
increases at home and serious strikes in vital 
parts of our industrial system. But for these 
our results would have been even better. 


THE ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 
Although there is no change in the form 
of our Annual Accounts there are substantial 
changes in their content. The Capital of the 
Company has been increased and the merger 
of selling interests in Australia has resulted 
in our two merchanting companies ceasing 
to be subsidiary companies and becoming 
subsidiary companies of Noyes (Australia) 
Pry. Limited, a new company having an 
issued capital of £A1,500,000 in which your 
Company has a 50 per cent share interest. 
The Consolidated Net Income at £940,735 is 
£102,560 above last year’s figure. Notwith- 
standing the increased earnings and the 
unusually large revenue balance available 
this year your Directors consider that the 
reduced cash availability at June 30, 1955, 
coupled with the substantial sums required 
for further expansion schemes in hand and 
in prospect, justify their recommendation to 
the Ordinary Stockholders that the gross 
dividends and cash bonus on the Ordinary 
Stock should be the same in amount as last 
year, viz. 16 per cent, which is the equivalent 

of the previous year’s 20 per cent. 
a 


OVERSEAS 


Once again our Overseas business has 
created a new record in turnover. We have 
continued to give great attention to the 
expansion and improvement of the effective- 
ness of our representation abroad. Our 
overseas manufacturing operations have 
continued to grow and we are at present 
building a factory in Canada. In Australia we 
are now embarking upon a substantial expan- 
sion cf our manufacturing activities both in 
range and extent. At Home we have 
expanded, or are engaged in expanding, our 
production capacity in most of our factories. 


When I try to look into the future to 
assess our prospects, I am a little apprehen- 
sive about the economic conditions in which 
we shall have to operate. My concern 
springs from the continuance of infla- 
tion, which results in higher costs, 
and, inevitably, higher prices which will 
further reduce our competitiveness with the 
manufacturers of other countries. Although 
we commenced the current year on July, 1, 
1955, with a larger order book than we had 
a year earlier and with many of the orders 
taken at higher prices the margin between 
our costs and selling prices has lessened. 
Overseas, I am concerned by import controls, 
credit restrictions, and other measures which 
reduce the capacity to buy our products. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE BIRMINGHAM 
SMALL ARMS COMPANY 


PROGRESSIVE RECORD MAINTAINED 


PENSION SCHEME FOR 
HOURLY-PAID WORKERS 


The ninety-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Birmingham Small Arms Company, 
Limited, was held on December 5th at Small 
Heath, Birmingham. 


Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, KBE (Chairman 
and Managing Director), in the course of 
his speech, said: 

The Report and Accounts show that the 
record profits of the previous year have been 
substantially maintained. The consistent 
policy of the Board has been to keep prices 
over the whole of our Group production at 
a minimum consistent with advancing costs 
and the strength of our competitive power in 
markets both at Home and Abroad. We 
believe that increase in prices must always 
be kept within the limits of safeguarding our 
competitive power, and this course we are 


confident will be approved by our Stock- 
holders. 


The struggle to combat ever-increasing 
competition both at Home and Abroad 
occupies a prominent place in the outlook 


-Of British Industry, The rapid revival in the 


productive capacity of Germany and Japan 
—and indeed in less degree in other countries 
—must be faced with all the resources of 
skill and craftsmanship. The policy pursued 
by HM Administration needs, in the interests 
of national economy, widespread constructive 
revision. To adjust the vital relationship 
between British Import and Export trade 
demands carefully considered positive action 
by Government, Industrial organisation, and 
enlightened and balanced Trade Union co- 
operation 


The controversial Autumn Budget, which 
was declared necessary to control inflation 
and to buttress sterling, has added to the 
burden of taxation, and it is difficult to 
believe that the increase in Purchase Tax 
will achieve the objective the Chancellor 
has in view. The Purchase Tax as a 
financial device is a tangle of absurdities and 
anomalies, as shown by intense criticism in! 
the Press.and general public resentment. The 
main objective of a Chancellor should be the 
reduction of abnormal Government expendi- 
ture and its consequent burden, and by 
incentives in the basis of taxation to stimulate 
export business. 


On this occasion, I have the pleasure of 
announcing the Board’s decision to offer to 
the eligible hourly-paid employees in the 
Group, a Contributory Pension and Life 
Assurance Scheme, commencing on February 
1, 1956, which will afford them the oppor- 
tunity to make provision for the years after 
retirement, and for their dependants in the 
unfortunate event of death before retirement. 
All grades of employees in the BSA Group 
will now be enabled to enjoy the benefits 
of such a Scheme, but I feel bound to add, 
however obvious it may be, that the high 
cost to the Company presupposes abiding 
prosperity. It is therefore, in everybody’s 
interests, to do everything in his or: her 
power to ensure the continuance of the con- 
ditions in which the Company can pay for 
such a Scheme. 

Your Board and I are confident that 
Company is extremely well equi both 
in personnel, engineering skill, and organised 
capacity, to take full advantage of every 


7 which —_ resent itself, and 
wi in mind, we justified in going 
forward into the future with some confidence. 


The report was adopted. 


- im it is a great 
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THE WALMSLEY (BUR 
GROUP . 


(Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper 
Making Machinery and Equipment) 


DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the Walmsley (Bury) Group Limited wa 
held on December 2nd in Bury. 


Mr Alan Green, MP (the Chairman), 
presided and in the course of his speech 
said: The consolidated profit for the year 
ended June 30, 1955, before tax, is £579,421 
as compared with £489,383 for the previous 
year. After charging taxation, this profit 
becomes £271,849 against £231,559 for the 
previous year. The amount of profit attribu- 
table to outside shareholders in the sub- 
sidiary companies is £2,233, and the profit 
belonging to the shareholders of the 
Walmsley (Bury) Group Limited is, there- 
fore, £269,616. From this we have set aside 
£11,869 to pensions reserves, leaving 
£257,747. Every company in the Group has 
contributed to this good result. 


Total assets exceed current liabilities by 
£2,441,912 and this sum is, therefore, the 
balance sheet figure of the capital employed. 


You will be glad to know that the very 
large newsprint machine for the Tasman 
Pulp and Paper Company in New Zealand 
commenced operation this Autumn and is 
already making saleable paper, at more than 
1,400 feet a minute. This-is a new machine 
designed to run at 2,000 feet a minute, 
erected at the otlier end of the world in a 
new building and operated by a company 
which has never before made paper. 
think we can be proud of our contribution 
to it. 

We have a number of machines of similar 
size and complexity now being made and to 
be made in the near future. Each one of 
them represents a very large design and 
manufacturing problem. Each single one of 
them represents a most important project 
even to the biggest and best founded pur- 
chaser. From every point of view, therefore, 
your directors have wished and have sought 
to increase the manufacturing facilities of 
the Group. In the conditions which have 
prevailed over the whole field of British 
Engineering since the war, it has not been 
at all easy to expand every facet of our 
business to cope with demands both of kind 
and of quantity that have been laid upon us. 
Technicians, craftsmen, machine tools, 
metals, buildings have at no time been wait- 
ing idle for companies like ours to pick up. 
This situation still applies today. 

We have had to proceed by making detailed 
improvements to our facilities as and when 
we can do so, to rationalise production 
within the Group where possible, and 0 
extend sub-contracting activities wherever 
Even so, the delivery dates that 
we can quote for large news machines are 
long, and export orders have gone to foreign 
competitors in consequence. We are in a 
better position to offer deliveries on other 
classes of machines. 

I know it would be your wish that I 
should take this opportunity of thanking 1 
your name all those who work in this = 
pany. We have very good people and tit} 
do work. Ahead of us there lies a great dea 
yet to be done. The — lore? i 

ical sense, an 

very large an the SF etcment work. 
Good conditions are necessary if that work 
is to be done. I do not think that we have 
behindhand i matter, nor do we 
to. be in ee ae 
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STAVELEY COAL AND 
IRON 


A TEMPORARY SETBACK 


e ninety-second annual pee meeting 
ote Staveley Coal and Company, 
Limited, was held on December 7th in 
London, Mr Thomas A, McKenna (chair- 
man) presiding. : 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 

In my statement last year, Stockholders 
were informed of the expansion of their 
Canadian interests by the acquisition of the 
great majority of the share capital of Modern 
Tool Works, Limited, who are makers of 
machine tools of the type manufactured by 
the Standard and Archdale companies. Since 
that date your Company has acquired the 
remainder of the issued share capital of 
Modern Tool Works, Limited, and also, the 
outstanding twenty-five per cent of the issued 
share capital of Standard Machine & Tool 
Company, Limited, has been acquired. 


CANADIAN INTERESTS STRENGTHENED 


In order to further strengthen your Com- 
pany’s Canadian interests and to secure an 
eficient selling organisation, capable of 
handling the sales of the Modern and Stan- 
dard products throughout Canada, your 
Company acquired the whole of the issued 
share capitals of the A, R. Williams 
Machinery Company, Limited, and A. R. 
Williams Machinery Western, Limited, with 
its wholly owned subsidiary Pacific Tractor 
and Equipment, Limited. Thus, the Williams 
companies will not only sell the products of 
your Canadian companies, but also those of 
your English companies. 

Although the machine tool company, 
James Archdale & Company, Limited, has 
been fully occupied during the year and has 
a satisfactory order book; it has suffered 
severe dislocation of production as a result 
of a swing in demand from its standard type 
of machine to its specialised type of multi- 
drilling, tapping. and boring machine with 
the result that its profits and consequently 
those of the Group as a whole, have suffered 
atemporary setback. 


Stockholders will see from the profit and 
loss account that the total earnings! of the 
Group have fallen from- £2,188,640 last year 
to £1,763,826 this year. This decrease is 
argely due to the change in public demand 


from. a standard to a more specialised type 
of machine 


WIDENING OF SOURCES OF PROFIT 


In addition to the reasons already given, 
the reduction in Group profits as compared 
with a year ago 1s also in part attributable to 
some dislocation caused by the railway strike 
in June of this year and also te the accept- 
ance of lower profit margins, nevertheless 
the Past year has seen a satisfactory widen- 
ing of the sources from which future profits 
= be derived, and your Directors look 
aewatd ‘to a steady, though not necessarily 
— ‘mprovement in the Group’s profit- 
ability and internal strength. 


wpntensions, to capacity, modernisation of 
technic tutPpment, the adoption of new 
raniques, and improvement of quality and 
is ,°. Product have the continual atten- 
Ultimo, wt Operating companies and must 
imately reflect themselves in profits. 
0 Nevertheless, the continual increase in 
Perating costs is a matter of great concern, 


She ly to your machine tool companies, 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF REVENUE 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Second-Industrial Trust Limited was 
held on December Ist in London. 


Sir Edwin Savory Herbert, LLB (the 

i ), said: 

Our revenue from all sources is nearly 
£232,000 and has exceeded by over £71,000 
that of the previous year. Naturally, our 
expansion of revenue’ has given rise to a 
correspondingly greater liability for taxation, 
with the result that after taxation, Debenture 
Stock interest and all expenses the net 
revenue is some {27,000 higher at £97,701. 


From this amount we have again put 
£25,000 to General Revenue Reserve, and 
after various other appropriations thére is a 
balance, including the amount of £49,722 
brought forward from last year, of approxi- 
mately £69,000 available for dividends. 
From this the Preference a takes 
£10,350 and an Interim dividend of 6 per 
cent has already been paid on the Ordinary 
Stock. We now recommend a Final Ordinary 
dividend of 14 per cent, which will take 
£32,200, leaving a balance of £12,619 to be 
added to the carry forward, making this 
figure £62,341. 


This country’s balance of payments is 
most delicately poised. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has taken steps to strengthen 
the position, but it is impossible, at this 
stage, to judge how successful he will be. 


The Balance Sheet confirms that the posi- 
tion of the Trust is very sound and that the 
future, whatever it may hold for investors, 
can be viewed with reasonable confidence as 
far as we are concerned. 


The -report was adopted. 


ABERFOYLE 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


MR P. J. BURGESS ON REPLANTING 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Aberfoyle Plantations Limited was held 
on December Ist, in London, Mr Pf 
Burgess (the Chairman) presiding. 


The statement reviewed the changes 
brought about during the five-year period 
since the amalgamation in 1950 of the nine 
companies into one, the present Aberfoyle 
Plantations Limited, and after referring to 
the problem of replanting continued : 


We had a surplus of Current Assets at 
March 31, 1955, of £140,486, to which can 
be added approximately £90,000, being the 
proceeds of the sale of Pembroke and Hare- 
wood Estates. Your Board are now consider- 


ing a further gradual replanting programme. 


which must be related to the Company’s 
financial position, taking into consideration 
any Government subsidy, and allowing time 
to see how the political position in Malaya 
develops during the next few years. 


The Rubber Market for the twelve months 
_under review has been steadily improving. 
In the period covered by our sales the price 
for first quality rubber in London was 26 
pence, against which we realised for all 
grades an average of 20.33 pence, and show 
a satisfactory profit for the year of £87,341, 
‘from which we are able to recommend a 
dividend of 15 per cent. 


The prospects for the current year are 
dependent upon the course of the rubber 
markets, which is at present strong and 
statistically favourable to a Continuation of 


The report was adopted. 
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BERKELEY PROPERTY 
AND INVESTMENT 


INCREASED PROFIT 
MR J. H. HAMBRO ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting 
of The Berkeley Property and Investment 
Company Limited was held on December 6th 
in London. 


Mr J. H. Hambro, CMG, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said :« ¢ 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
an increase of approximately £1 million in 
our freehold and leasehold property invest- 
ments and there is a corresponding increase 
of some £600,000 in the mortgages on the 
other side of the Balance Sheet. 


Our profit before taxation has increased 
from £238,898 to £253,874. It is satisfactory 
to note that there has been an increase of 
some £32,000 in our income from properties 
and investments. Part of this is attributable 
to our Canadian subsidiary, part is due to 
the re-investment in property in this country 
and part to the operation of rental increases 
arising under the Housing Repairs and Rents 
Act 1954. 


With regard to this last factor, it should be 
emphasised that these increases represent 
some redistribution of the heavy burden of 
rising costs of maintenance and services for 
so long borne by your Company out of 
general income. They do not even restore 
the net income derived in 1939 from the 
properties to which the Act applies 


TAXATION 


Taxation, as usual, takes more than half 
of our profit and amounts to no less than 
£136,910 and there is an adjustment of 
£6,493 to be made in respect of previous 
years, £43,874 has been allocated this year 
to a Rebuilding Reserve which has been 
initiated with a view to providing for the 
replacement of freehold buildings at the end 
of their useful economic life. 


In the past it has not been customary for 
property owning companies to make such 
provision, but it is becoming increasingly the 
practice to do so. In our case it is doubly 
desirable since it is thé normal practice in 
Canada where depreciation of freehold 
property is an allowable charge against 
revenue. The Tax Authorities in. this 
country have not yet accepted the view that 
buildings, other than certain industrial types, 
have a limited life and it is therefore neces- 
sary to make this provision out of taxed 
income. Your Directors have decided to 
adopt the practice throughout the Group. 
Provision for depreciation in this country is 
not at the same rate as in Canada. 


The Ordinary Dividend, after allowing for 
the difference in the standard rate of income 
tax, takes a little more this year than last. 
Last year’s interim dividend was paid on the 
smaller capital prior to the bonus issue. It 
will be appreciated that maintenance of the 
annual rate of dividend at 8 per cent is 
equivalent to 104 per cent per annum when 
related to the former smaller capital. 


The balance carried fofward is £146,784. 
We are carrying forward a little less this year 


than last, but the tax adjustment in respect’ 


of previous years and the transfer to the 
Rebuilding Reserve very much more than 
offset this apparent drop. 


In Canada where the fiscal provisions are 
favourable it will be the policy of your Board 
to build tor the future. At home the credit 
standing of _ Company has. enabled it 
from time to time to take advantage of attrac- 
tive opportunities for investment ~pending 
subsequent arrangement of permanent 
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finance. We have thus been able to show 
a record of expanding earnings over the past 
few years. Conformity with the Govern- 
ment’s credit policy will restrict these oppor- 
tunities for the time being. On the whole, 
therefore, whilst I entertain no doubts what- 
ever on the long-term view, it would, perhaps, 
be unwise to look for immediate improvement 
in our figures. The report was adopted, 


THE SUNDERLAND 
SHIPBUILDING DRY 
DOCKS AND 
ENGINEERANG COMPANY 


GROUP’S ENCOURAGING START 





SIR HENRY WILSON SMITH’S 
STATEMENT 


The first annual general meeting of The 
Sunderland Shipbuilding Dry Docks and 
Engineering Company Limited was held on 
December 8th at Sunderland, Sir Henry 
Wilson Smith, KCB, KBE (the chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


The Accounts for 1954/55 deal with the 
first accounting period for the Group, ending 
March 31, 1955. If only because of the need 
to establish a common pattern within the 
Group, the preparation of these initial 
Accounts has inevitably taken more time than 
should be required in subsequent years when 
your Directors would hope to be able to 
circulate the Accounts and to hold the Annual 
General Meeting earlier in the year. 


The profits now reported are not unsatis- 
factory. If reference is made to the informa- 
tion published at the time of the issue of 
Preference Shares in July, 1954, it will be 
seen that the results for 1954/55 are slightly 
better than those of the component com- 
panies for the previous twelve months and 
substantially better than the estimate then 
given for the year 1954/55. It was stated at 
the time that that estimate of profits would 
be increased if an additional vessel were. to 
be delivered within the financial year. In 
the result, the profits are better than the esti- 
mate in spite of the fact that the additional 


~ 


vessel was not delivered before March 31, 
1955. 


HIGH LEVEL OF ACTIVITY 


In general, therefore, the Group has had 
an encouraging start. The shipbuilding and 
engineering companies were extremely bus 
throughout the period while the dry dock 
company was more fully occupied than was 
forecast in the summer of 1954. 


Forward prospects continue to be good. 
The shipbuilding companies have obtained 
a reasonable share of the orders recently 
placed by shipowners in the United Kingdom 
and appear to be assured of a high level of 
activity for some years ahead. The engineer- 
ing companies are fully occupied with current 
orders and can be expected to benefit in 
their sphere from the renewed volume of 
shipbuilding orders. While it is always diffi- 
cult to forecast the trend of ship repairing, 
there is no reason to expect any immediate 
downturn in the demand for this type of 
work. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


I should like to emphasise the need in a 
Group of this kind for continuing capital 
expenditure, designed to improve and not 
merely to maintain the facilities of the 
operating companies. The appropriate note 
on the Accounts indicates that there are 
forward commitments of £82,000 under this 
head. Over and above that figure, your 
Directors have since authorised further 
expenditure and still have under considera- 
tion additional developments. They are quite 
satisfied that this is the correct policy to 
adopt and indeed the only way in which to 
attain, and maintain, maximum efficiency— 
whether in the shipyards, in the engineering 
works or in the dry docks. It is in this way 
that we shall provide for the future of the 
Group to the ultimate benefit of all con- 
cerned. 


The first year of our existence has brought 
with it many problems of adjustment to a 
new state of affairs. I think that I can fairly 
claim that all of these have been success- 
fully surmounted and that your Company, 
with its operating subsidiaries, is now well 
and truly launched on what will, I trust, 
prove to be a long and prosperous life. 


The report and accounts were adopted. | 
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WOLVERHAMPTON 
DIE-CASTING 


HEALTHY ORDER BOOK 


The eighteenth annual general meeting 
of the Wolverhampton Die-Casting Company 
Limited was held on December 7th x 
Wolverhampton, Mr W. C, Sproson, FSAA, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circy. 
lated statement : 


The Consolidated trading profits for the 
year ended June 30, 1955, show a consider. 
able increase at £258,977, as compared with 
£200,582 for last year, and after crediting 
rents received, etc., and charging deprecia- 
tion, directors’ emoluments and _ auditory’ 
remuneration, there is a net profit before 
taxation of £189,494 as against £148,717, 


Your directors recommend that a final 
dividend of 20 per cent be paid on the 
Ordinary capital, which, together with the 
interim dividend declared and paid, makes 
40 per cent for the year ; the dividends paid 
last year expressed in relation to the present 
capital were 30 5/6th per cent. 


The increase in the profits as shown for 
the year is extremely satisfactory, bearing in 
mind the competition with which we are 
faced. During the year the turnover 
increased by 2) per cent, and although costs 
have continued to increase, additions and 
improvements to the Plant, afd, in particular, 
the greater use of mechanical finishing, have 
enabled them to be absorbed. 


The order book continues in a very healthy 
state, pressure om our productive capacity 
remains unabated, and we shall shortly have 
the benefit of the increased productive 
capacity referred to below. 


The Aluminium Casting Plant at the 
Hollies Works still continues to be inundated 
with orders. Further extensions are neces- 
sary to meet this increasing demand, and 
plans have already been made, and orders 
are now being placed. 


Extensions to the main factory at Graiseley 
Hill are proceeding according to plan and 
the building operations are practically com- 
pleted. The report was adopted. 





MAJOR OIL COMPANY operating in the MIDDLE EAST requires SENIOR Fo’ sale and to let—main street positions. Carlisle, Kendal, Newcastle, Penrith 
METHODS PLANNER to organise and supervise the revision of its administra- 


tion methods overseas. The entire accouffting system and stores administrations are 
being based on a central modern punch-card system and procedures will therefore 


Carlisle, el. : 


Shop premises. Particulars from L. Lennox Martin Ltd., 12 Lonsdale Strect. 
Carlisle 26234. 


. i being hampered 
have to be designed to take the fullest advantage of such a system. DAVE YOURSELF IN AN AUTOHALL CAR. — [b. yout busines bo 


Applicants must have had experience in Methods Planning in large-scale industrial 

operations, mot necessarily in. oil, or have handled extensive planning problems 

1 Previous experience with punch 

card methods is not essential provided applicant thoroughly understands basic 
principles and has ability to re-shape administration procedures accordingly. 

The position affords a real challenge to inventive faculties of a Methods Planner 

Initial tour of duty would be for two years 

arried accommodation and 

details of age, experience, etc.,to Box E.445, A well-established, 


with a large organisation of business consultants. 


and work should be really interesting. 


with very attractive salary also payable on feave, M 


passages available. Write, giving 
cio 191 Gresham House, E.C.2 


ARKETING.—We are a growing department in a large International advertising 
We are interested in meeting people with Marketing experience, 


agency. 
particularly in the consumer goods ficid. 


by tra 


hall, Dept. 2, 30. 
Autohall, London. 


church, N.Z 





CONOMIST, B.A.(Econ.), B.Com., single, speaking French, German, 
Spanish, engaged in Market Research, secks similar work where 


language knowledge is valuable.—Box 317. 














Fxrort SALES MANAGER with wide experience all aspects Export Trade, 
qualified Mechanical Engineer, fluent French and German, seeks new appoint- 


ment January. 1956.—Box 319. 


FINE FOODS FROM SCOTLAND—FOR CHRISTMAS 


Baxters’ famous hampers make unforgettable Christmas gifts for personal and 
. The “Sportsman’s” hamper. 6 guineas, contains: Whole Grouse in 
Port Wine Jelly, Whole Partridge in Sherry Wine Jelly, Whole Pheasant in Burgundy 


business friends. 
Wine Jelly, Royal Game Soup, P 


“Speyside” Hamper at 5 guineas. 
for the name of your nearest i 


for many months to come 7? n why 
skies and in the warm seas of MADEIRA ? 


‘caches in Brandy, Little Scarlet Strawberry Jam. 
Rowan Jelly, Vintage Marmalade, Royal Deeside Heather Honey. 


Sold by fine food shops everywhere. 


stockist to: 
nae BAXTERS OF SPEYSIDE, FOCHABERS, SCOTLAND _ 
SCAPE TO SUNSHINE IN MADEIRA.—Do you look. forward with dismay to 
wie long days of fog and frost that lie ahead in Britain’s winter? Do you shudder 
at the thought of the cold nights and dismal skies which must enshroud these isles 


problems ? . special 
our 200 1955 self-drive cars. We offer the lowest terms, minimum formalitics, specia! 
offers tor long term hie and contract terms. » Auto- 
Europe seif-drive package tours.—Write for colour brochures and full details to “A 
2-306 King Street, Hammersmith, W.6. 





Or are you coming home on leave? Then hire one of 
Repurchase scheme and first in 


Riverside 2881. Cables 


aia 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


keen and experienced importing firm, with first-class trade 
credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
its activities. We seek exclusive agencies from manufacturers. 
sale of your product in New Zealand? 
the | If you're under 30, and if you have London. 
had some training im economics and/or statistics, then write to us, in confidence, 
about. yourself, giving previous business experience and salary required. We may 
have a place for you as Assistant to our Marketing Manager.—Box 32 


. ! — 
‘hurch, desires to expan 
eure Can we discuss the 


References Bank of New South Wales, 


Write direct to Mair and Co, (importers), Lid, P.O. Box 4/7, Cher 


ee as 
HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors — = 
services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar euecesive pt es 

is invited to communicate with the Secretary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge 5t.. 
ISE INVESTMENT § follows wise reading. 
informed and widest read financial weekly. 


Pi ic : best 
The investors’ Chronicle is the 
For nearly 100 years it has been 


giving sound advice to investors. Two free issues from 30 1.C. House, !! Grocers 


Hall Court, London, E.C 





Management. 
Godalming, Surrey 


Or there is the 
Write 


downfall of Gen. 
of new books in the 


detailed discussion of the 


For Examinations —B.Se. 


wanes i ible posts i 
NTERPRISING AND QUALIFIED MEN required for _responsib litication. 

Show initiative by working now for a professional, quaiinrn 
by means of a Pitman Home Study Course.—Write for details to 41 Pitman House 


. ticle 
ARE BALANCE in Britain's external accounts ig not enous ieestions, whether 
in the December issue o' E expial rovided DY 
the economy now is set towards true stability. A valuable background is pro de 
the two ensuing articles—America’s 
¢ serie "ne beeen of ae noe le first 
ont on to t o ng R ae rs 
“°THE BANKER for December contains. in addition, Arecatine s New Hope. ine the 
Peron A Central Banker Speaks Outs Halys Drive torr mitean 
* 4 jor revie t 
and seasonably, The Year's Best pee. 5 me aR - the choice more f 
than usual.—-THE BANKER is obtainable from ellers, 
Street, B.C.2. © 2s. 6d. 
not forget it all for a while under the blue will be 34s. ; 
: ‘ our holiday can be gay or restful. 
There is swimming. dancing, golf, tennis—but above all you will fied the sunshine 
that will fortify you inst the chills of the winter months that remain after you 


— idies, Rents and Rates. 
oof thes im ions oP the w bill, and of its 


econom 


books . — = ‘ 
From January Ist, annual subscription. including 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


Econ., LL.B. and other external il Service Commercial 
return. There are hotels at rates as low as £1 per day inclusive. A regular Law Society; Bar; ntancy; Banking; Secretarial; Civ tion courses in business 
air serv.ce by luxury Figing Boats of Aquila Airways takes there in a few hours, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many po onan examination 
or if you sea travel, many ships serve the island. ct your Lin gg Be =e subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or ae 
now (or details, or enquire CASA DE PORTUGAL, 20 Lower Regent Strect, any) or subjects in which intcrested. to the Secretary (G 9/ 
$.W.i, or DELEGACAO DE TURISMO DA MADEIRA 


HE PURE WHITE PLASTIC TIP of Grosvenor vields 
fine tobaccos Made by State Express. Boxes of 20 3s. 8d 


Funchal, Madeira. 
more flavour from the 


Or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. Londom. E.C.4 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


' s are invited for to a of LECTURER on the staff 
(Te Gniversity’s DEPARTMENT. OF. © Applicants should hold 
0 sree in Commerce or & A 4 yg Accounting wovld 


. and business and teaching a 
be Gesisorer, will be required to assist im the general work of the 
instruction to T 


: students taking Commerce, 

to give 

arkeung, Industrial Fluctuations, Stock Exchange and Pract 

al ig Industry, Modern Industrial Problems and Shige alee felon ad 
There is ample opportunity for research and the successful candidate wilt be 

svGuraged and expected to undertake it. Duties to be assumed as . 

oo seer initial’ salery may be id on the p nds ‘of oaxial ouuliden- 

A higher 

Ll ome experience. In addition a chanied cone qa oun 

of tring allowance Sf Ce OES fend a compgleky: inuteitp of Os Sas 
ship oO ° 

wana Aid rund is compulsory im the case of an officer who is found eligible 

f C embe ip. z 

to ther mparticulars and information be to the method of application may be 

obtained from the Secretary, Association Universities of the British Commonwealth, 


; Square, London, W.C.1, 
ang “date for the receipt of applications, in South Africa and London, is 


ecember 24, 1955. 
“RESEARCH BRANCH, HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA 
CIVIL SERVICE 


EAST AFRICAN AGRICULTURE & FORESTRY RESEARCH ORGANISATION 

STATISTICIAN required to take charge of the Statistical Section of the Organisa- 
tion, to study and to advise on the design of biological experiments, to advise on 
procedures for the statistical analysis of results and to collaborate in experiments to 
study sampling techniques, etc. 

Qualifications: Candidates must possess at feast a second class honours degree and 
have had not less than two ~ post-graduate experience in the application of 
modern statistical procedures to 

Terms of Appointment: On probation for permanent appointment to the Research 
Branch of Her Majesty’s Oversea Civil Service 


Emoluments: These consist of salary, overseas research allowance in the following 
ranges: Scientific Officer £725 to £1,107 per annum; Senior Scientific Officer £1.152 to 
£1,502 per annum; Principal Scientific Officer £1,565 to £2,019 per annum. Point 
of entry into the basic salary scales dependent upon age. qualications and i 


experience. 

A variable cost of living allowance, at present 10 per cent of gross emoluments 

(maximum £162 per annum), is also payable. Contributory superannuation schemes. 
Outit allowance 660 on first appointment. Government quarters 

moderate rental. Generous leave and free passages for officer, wife and children under 
13 years of ave on appointment and leave. Taxation at local rates. 

Apply, giving brief particulars, to the Director of Recruitment, Colonial Officer. 

Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.I, quoting reference 


BCD/195/151/05 
~———sdWARFFESH OLIVETTI LIMITED 


offer a career in sales to ambitious and young mien ready to 
work hard to make the best of the Opportunitics existing with 
this expanding Company. There are vacancies open on the London sales 
staff, and the successful candidates will receive a fixed weekly salary 
during the initial period when they are undergoi @ thorough training 
course at the Company’s schoof. Afterwards sa . commission and 
expenses will be paid, Write, gi details of educatién, etc... to the 
Personnel Manager, British Olivetti ted, 10 Berkeley Sautire, W.I. 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
Applications are invited for the appointment of a Mathematical Statistician to operate 
in the research division of a large industrial organisation in South East England. The 
field of responsibility will cover operations research, the design and analysis of 
experiments and related applications of statistical techniques. One or two years’ 
experience in this field is mecessary. Commencing salary will be im the range of 
£750-£850 per year.—Applications should be made to Box 309. . 
ANAGING DIRECTOR.—-An internationally Known Pharmaceutical and 
Chemical company of { standing is looking for a man of proved and 
outstanding ability. He is probably aged between 35 and 45 and holding a similar 
position with a smaller company or is just below this position in a large company 
in the same fields. Essential qualities i a complete understanding of salesmanship. 
backed by strong administrative abilities. He will have a strong personality, imagination 
and drive, yet will be able to delegate responsibility and inspire and command the 
respect of his executives. Financial arrangements will be made to suit the right man. 
~—Applications, which will be treated im strictest confidence, should be sent, by letter 
only, to Austin J. Wright & Co., Solicitors, 116 Victoria Street, London, S.W.i 
LEADING MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS have several vacancies for qualified 
Engineers, with executive experience and with initiative, to act as Consultants 


after training Age not over 40. Salary scale, £1,500 to over £2,200 per annum. 
with considerable further men. Superannuation and expense 


Prospects to 
allowances.—Full details of qualifications and experience to Box 294. 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 
CONTRACTS 


SIMON-C ARVES LTD., have a vacancy for a man experienced in the estimating and 
costing of large civil engineering contracts to undertake the drafting and nego- 
avon of contract agreements and to investigate tion and 
— oo post may be suitable Ors man with tions in an costing, 

Stimating or surveying. t offers prospects and will carry a 
Salary consonant wi wide experience.—Please send bricf relevant details 
‘quoting ref. YR 49) te Staff and Training Divisioa. Ltd.. Cheadle 
Heath. Stockport. 


ULLY QUALIFIED MECHANICAL NGINEERS . with works management 
Bri ih Isles and Cem ae geganisation,— wiih interests - Soe Se 
o Applicants accept a 
limited initial peried of three to five years in Canada, ‘alice or Men deainad. with a 
Remvaa cio 5, meh post in the United Kingdom, if desired. are invited to apply. 

ration on a high with superannuation facilities. Age not over 40. 
of experience, a Sree appointments and salaries, in confidence. 













tons are not 


Applications 
sce SPS ee ee 
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CQNOMIST, ated 30 te 35, with fest or second class honours degree and with 


experience ig is in 
indus!" Aime Energy Ceoapeeh fie Geeeral Giese Company Lid. This ies 
The Personnel Madager & Engineering Works. | Grime Rene 





when available at” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


ariment ot “Soci “Anentopsk of LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY. in whe 
Sulina ai ladon Salary on a ean a eine 
to qualifications and experience. Membership of F530 and Children’s Allowance 


Scheme .— should be sent not later than January 20, 1956, to the istrar, 
the University, Manchester, 13, from whom farther particulars and forms of a 


may be o 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ANT LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
. Salary not Fx gds with membership 





ADMINISTRATION less than annum of the 
F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. The’ paves appointed will be ired 
to undertake research and to assist in the supervision of practical work as as 
im the teaching the Department. should be sent 
mot later than January 18, 1956, to the ; the University, Manchester 13. 
from whom further particulars and forms application may be obtained. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COLLEGE OF 


Appointment of Princi 
tions are invited for the intment of Principal of the Birmingham College 
possible thereafter. The salary 


sh 
if ble, teaching and industrial a. 
of the appointment a application forms may be obtained (s.a.c.) from 


the form must be returned not tater than 
Monday, December 19, 1955. Canvassing a ae 
Education Office, Council House, . R. PILLt ' 
Margaret Street, Birmingham, 3. Clerk to the Governing Body. 


= GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY invites applications from a young man 
aged between 24 and 30 in the Marketing Research Section at Head Office. 
London. Candidates should have af least 2-3 years of agency experience, preferably 
in. consumer and retail surveys, and some knowledge of sampling t i Excellent 


Electric Company Lid... Magnet House. Kingsway. 


ATHEMATICIAN with sound statistical training required by The United Steel 
Companies Ltd as assistant in Mathematics Section of the Research and 
3 : ndidates should possess good degree in statistics 
or mathematics and be interested im application techniques to industrial 
problems. Apply Assistant Director of Research, The United Steel Companies Ltd.. 
Swinden Laboratories, Moorgate, Rotherham. 


Development Department. Ca 





A CONTROLLER OF PURCHASING is needed to take charge of the buying for 
the PILKINGTON GROUP, which includes Pilkington Brothers Limited, 
Chance Brothers Limited, Fibreglass Limited. Ashdowns Limited and other 
Home and Overseas subsidiaries, and which manufactures mainly flat glasses. 

but also pressed glass. optical glass, fitre glass and plastics 


This important post, which carries a substantial salary. will fall vacant by 
retirement in May, 1957. The new holder, who may be ted from within 
or outside the Pilkington Group, will be expected to take up his duties not 
later than May, 1956, so as to have not fess then twefve months with the present 
holder before he retires. Applicants not now employed by the Pilkington Group 
should be under the age of 45 and have had extensive previous experience in 
buying, preferably, but not necessarily, in a heavy or chemical industry; a 
knowledge of methods of Stock Control and Storekeeping is essential. An age 
restriction will not apply to applicants from within the Pilkington Group 


All applicants shovid write, giving full details of age, education, experience. 
=. to the Chief Personnel Officer, Pilkington Brothers Limited, St. Helens, 
neashire. 





DVERTISING MANAGER'S ASSISTANT wanted, aged 25/30, with cither adver- 
d tising department or agency experience, preferably with consumer goods. The 
job has to do with advertising in overseds markets and requires a good stock of down- 
to-carth advertising common-sense and the ability to apply it realistically to many 
and varied probicms; the ability to write letters which simplify rather than complicate 
the matters they deal with and, although administrative rather than creative. a 
good eye for design and car for language. The prospects are good. 
Applications will be trcated im confidence. 
Please apply in writing to The Advertising Manager. Reckitt & Colman (Overseas) 
Limited, Dansom Lane, Hull, E. Yorks. 
WORLD-WIDE industrial organisation has vacancy for a young man or woman 
(aged 23-28) initially to undertake research into commercial, industrial and fiscal 
Statistics, and subsequently on other general statistical work. ~Candidates should 
possess recognised qualifications in economics or statistics, and should preferably 
have had experience in extracting and tabulating data from government publications. 
etc. Salary, which would be not less than £600 p.a.. would be in accordance with 
qualifications and experience. These should be — stated in written applications 
to be addressed to Box N.861, Willing’s, 362 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1. 








RD MOTOR COMPANY ETD., of Dagenham, require a young man 

who is cither a qualified accountant or who has good academic 
qualifications for an interesting and progressive appointment on the Finance 
Staff. This exceptional opportunity will only be offered to a young man 
capable of developing to a managerial position —Write to Salaried 
Personne! Department, quoting CCC. 


EL OIL SALES MANAGER, Top Grade, good knowledge European market 
for Heavy Fuel Oil, required by Swiss firm. Good salary and all expenses paid. 


Address tions to P.O.B. 1071. Zurich 22 (Switzerland). State experience. 
qualifications and present occupation. 
WANTED 

Woman Secretary to organise and mana an Office tor a small team of technical 
executives at the a cxpandina . The post is 
one involving a great deal of responsibility, and applicants, © should be competent 
shorthand f¢ shosid possess considerable in office rovtine and be 
prepared to ep fom a small unit. A of French or German would 


be an advantage, but is not essential. Location of work. 15 minutes from London 
Bridge (S.R.)- =z 320. 


N ideal opportunity exists for a high jevel technical commercial 
rvice componcss indumy. Wt w mecceors Sat, ss “applicant ‘should ‘be 
se . tt necessary any 
a qualified engineer and have experience of high negotiations in 
commercial and technical fields. The opportunities that go with this 
appointment and within the company in question camnot be bettered 
the right — could progress far, consistent — his own efforts. 
policy c ny is progressive, imaginative and expansive, therefore 
the salary oflered wil be up to £3,000 per annum, plus an excellent 
m scheme and other Senefits associated with this position. All 
confidence and will be 
dealt with, personafly, by a director of the company Please reply. 
giving full details to Box 320. 





ARKET RESEARCH. Y 


for post of JUNBOR STA in expanding h Department 
a leading London Advertising al experience of sampling procedures 
and psychological statistics be an advantage. A in theoretical 
eapect in due course to 


Statistics is 0% essentiuf. The can 
achieve full Executive staws in a Department conducting all types of Marketing 
and Advertising Research. of 

ae aoe Advertising .. Brettenham House, Lancaster Place. London, 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscri Rates 





Angio-Ezy pian Sudam : £5, Europe Poland) : £4.15s israel: £6. Pakistan : £6 ; 
Australia: £8 Se. (sterling) ‘ Gartieas Peles (2 ioe. : Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s, 
ty eg og £7 14s. \ Hongkong: €7 Za ? a renee by w. = 
Eaypt : £5.55 we : traq : &6 Nigeria. Gold Comst | 55 USA. $21.50 or £7.14s. 
Printed in Great CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Publivhed by Tue Economist Newspaper, L: 
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EGYPT - For more than half a century, the Nile’s 
gigantic Asswan Dam has been the key point in 
Egypt's vast irrigation system. Now, engineers are 













installing a powerful hydroelectric plant in this 
dam. Cheap electricity from the plant will aid agri- 
culture and heavy industry . .. will benefit all Egypt 
Caltex lubricants and fuels are used for all construc. 
tion equipment in this new project to harness the 
power of the Nile. 
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DENMARK — Motorists in and 
around Copenhagen —colorful capi- 
tal of this gracious land — are fa- 
miliar with gpotless Caltex service 
stations. Here, as in 67 countries 
throughout the Eastern Hemisphere, 
the gleaming Caltex banjo sign 
stands for the finest automotive 
products, service that saves mainte- 
mance costs and the courtesy that 
every motorist has a right to expect. 





PHILIPPINES ~ Gaily bedecked with pen- 
nants, the “s.s. Caltex Manila” stands by 
to deliver the first shipment of crude oil 
to the new Caltex Philippines refinery 
at Batangas. Officially opened in Decem- 
ber, 1954, this modern refinery will pro- 
vide work for many eae - = 

a aa help answer growing demands for 
of 67 lands LE, EO petroleum products for agriculture, in- 

—_— dustry and automotive transport. 
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such developments as these, Caltex is able to j 
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These require a continual investment of funds ” 
and skills, backed by a faith in a better future 
for free nations. 


